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OF KEHONKA 


By Charles G. D. Roberts 


HE April night, softly chill and 
full of the sense of thaw, was 
closing down over the wide salt 

marshes. Near at hand the waters of the 
Tantramar, resting at full tide, glimmered 
through the dusk and lapped faintly among 
the winter-ruined remnants of the sedge. 
Far off—infinitely far it seemed in that 
illusive atmosphere, which was clear yet 
full of the ghosts of rain—the last of day- 
light lay in a thin streak, pale and sharp, 
along a vast are of the horizon. Over- 
head it was quite dark; for there was no 
moon, and the tenuous spring clouds were 
sufficient to shut out the stars. They 
clung in mid-heaven, but kept to their 
shadowy ranks without descending to ob- 
scure the lower air. Space and mystery, 
mystery and space, lay abroad upon the 
vague levels of marsh and tide. 


Presently, from far along the dark 
hights of the sky, came voices, hollow, 
musical, confused. Swiftly they jour- 


neyed nearer; they grew louder. The sound 
—not vibrant, yet strangely far-carrying— 
was a clamorous monotony of honk-a-honk, 
honk-a-honk, honka, honka, honk, honk. 
It hinted of wide distance voyaged over 
on tireless wings, of a tropic winter passed 
in feeding amid remote, high-watered 
meadows of Mexico and Texas, of long 
flights yet to go, toward the rocky tarns 
of Labrador and the reed beds of Ungava. 
As the sound passed straight overhead 
the listener on the marsh below imagined, 
though he could not the strongly 
beating wings, the outstretched necks and 
heads, the round, unswerving eyes of the 


see, 
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wild goose flock in its V-shaped array, 
winnowing steadily northward through the 
night. But this particular flock was not 
set, as it chanced, upon an all night journey. 
The wise old gander winging at the head 
of the V knew of good feeding grounds 
near by, which he was ready to re-visit. 
He led the flock straight on, above the 
many windings of the Tantramar, till its 
full-flooded sheen far below him narrowed 
and narrowed to a mere brook. Here, 
in the neighborhood of the uplands, were 
a number of shallow, weedy, freshwater 
lakes, with shores so choked with thickets 
and fenced apart with bogs as to afford 
a security which his years and broad ex- 
perience had taught him to value. Into 
one of these lakes, a pale blur amid the thick 
shadows of the shores, the flock dropped 
with heavy splashings. A scream or two 
of full-throated content, a few flappings 
of wings and rufflings of plumage in the 
cool, and the voyagers settled into quiet. 

All night there was silence around the 
flock, save for the whispering seepage of 
the snow patches that still lingered among 
the thickets. With the first creeping 
pallor of dawn the geese began to feed, 
plunging ‘their long black necks deep into 
the water and feeling with the sensitive 
inner edges of their bills for the swelling 
root-buds of weed and sedge. When the 
sun was about the edge of the horizon, 
and the first rays came sparkling, of a 
chilly pink most luminous and __ pure, 
through the lean traceries of the brush- 
wood, the leader raised his head high and 
screamed a signal.. With answering cries 
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and a tempestuous splashing the flock 
flapped for a few yards along the surface 
of the water. Then they rose clear, formed 
quickly into rank, and in their spacious 
V went honking northward over the half- 
lighted, mysterious landscape. But, as it 
chanced, not all of the flock set out with 
that morning departure. There was one 
pair, last year’s birds, upon whom had 
fallen a weariness of travel. Perhaps in 
the coils of their brains lurked some in- 


herited memory of these safe resting 
places and secluded feeding grounds of 


the Midgic lakes. However that may have 
been, they chose to stay where they were, 
feeling in their blood no call from the cold 
north solitudes. Dipping and _ bowing, 
black neck by neck, they gave no heed 
to the leader’s signal, nor to the noisy 
going of the flock. Pushing briskly with 
the black webs of their feet against the 
discolored water they swam to the shore 
and cast about for a place to build their 
nest. 

There was no urgent hurry, so they 
chose not on that day nor the next. When 
they chose, it was a little bushy islet off 
a point of land, well tangled with alder 
and osier and a light flotsam of driftwood. 
The nest, in the heart of the tangle, was 
an apparently haphazard collection of 
sticks and twigs, well raised above the 
damp, well lined with moss and feathers. 
Here, in course of days, there accumu- 
lated a shining cluster of six large white 


eggs. But by this time the spring freshet 
had gone down. The islet was an islet 


no longer, but a mere adjunct of the point, 
which any inquisitive foot might reach 
dry shod. Now just at this time it hap- 
pened that a young farmer, who had a 
curious taste for all the wild kindred of 
wood, and flood, and air, came up from 
the lower Tantramar with a wagon-load 
of grist for the Midgic mill. While his 
buckwheat and barley were a-grinding he 
thought of a current opinion to the effect 
that the wild geese were given to nesting 
in the Midgic lakes. “If so,” said he to 
himself, “this is the time they would be 
about it.’’ Full of interest, a half hour’s 
tramp through difficult woods brought 
him to the nearest of the waters. An 
instinct, an intuition born of his sympathy 
with the furtive folk, led him to the point, 
and out along the point to that once islet, 
with its secret in the heart of the tangle. 


Vain were the furious hissings, the opposing 
wings, the wide black bills that threatened 
and oppugned him. With the eager de- 
light of a boy he pounced upon those six 
great eggs, and carried them all away. 
“They will soon turn out another clutch,” 
said he to himself, as he left the bereaved 
pair, and tramped elatedly back to the 
mill. As for the bereaved pair, being of 
a philosophic spirit they set themselves 
to fulfil as soon as possible his prophecy. 

On the farm by the Lower Tantramar, 
in a hogshead half filled with straw and 
laid on its side in a dark corner of the tool 
shed, those six eggs were diligently brooded 
for four weeks and two days by a com- 
fortable gray-and-white goose of the com- 
mon stock. When they hatched, the good 
gray-and-white mother may have been sur- 
prised to find her goslings of an olive- 
green hue, instead of the bright golden 
yellow which her past experience and that 
of her fellows had taught her to expect. 
She may have marveled, too, at their un- 
wonted slenderness and activity. These 
trivial details, however, in no way damp- 
ened the zeal with which she led them to 
the goose pond, or the fidelity with which 
she pastured and protected them. But 
rats, skunks, sundry obscure ailments, and 
the heavy wheels of the farm wagon, are 
among the perils which, the summer through, 
lie in wait for all the children of the feathered 
kin upon the farm; and so it came about that 
of the six young ones so successfully hatched 
from the wild goose eggs, only two lived 
till the coming of autumn brought them 
full plumage and the power of flight. Be- 
fore the time of the southward migration 
came near, the young farmer took these 
two and clipped from each the strong 
primaries of their right wings. “They 
seem contented enough and tame as any,” 
he said to himself, “but you never can tell 
what’ll happen when the instinct strikes 


’em.”’ Both the young wild geese were fine 
males. Their heads and long, slim necks 


were black, as were also their tails, great 
wing feathers, bills and feet. Under the 
tail their feathers were of snowiest white, 
and all the other portions of their bodies 
a rich grayish brown. Each bore on the 
side of its face a sharply defined triangular 
patch of white, mottled with faint brown 
markings that would disappear after th: 
first moult. In one the white cheek patches 
met under the throat. This was a large, 
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strongly built bird, of a placid and domestic 
temper. He was satisfied with the undis- 
tinguished gray companions of the flock. 
He was content, like them, to gutter noisily 
with his discriminating bill along the shal- 
low edges of the pond, to float and dive 
and flap in the deeper center, to pasture at 
random over the wet meadow, biting off the 
short grasses with quick, sharp, yet grace- 
fully curving dabs. Goose pond and wet 
meadow and eattle-trodden barnyard bound- 
d his aspirations. When his adult voice 
came to him, all he would say was honk, 
honk, contemplatively, and sometimes honk- 
a-honk when he flapped his wings in the 
exhilarating coolness of the sunrise. The 
other captive was of a more restless tem- 
perament, slenderer in build, more eager 
and alert of eye, less companionable of 
mood. He was, somehow, never seen in 
the center of the flock—he never seemed 
a part of it. He fed, swam, rested, preened 
himself, always a little apart. Often, when 
the others were happily occupied with their 
familiar needs and satisfactions, he would 
stand motionless, his compact, glossy head 
high in air, looking to the north as if in 
expectation, listening as if he awaited 
longed-for tidings. The triangular white 


patch on each side of his head was very 
narrow, and gave him an expression of 
wildness; yet in reality he was no more 
wild, or rather no more shy, than any others 
of the flock. None, indeed, had so confi- 


dent a fearlessness as he. He would take 
oats out of the farmer’s hand, which none 
of the rest quite dared to do. 

Until late in the autumn, the lonely, un- 
comraded bird was always silent. But 
when the migrating flocks began to pass 
overhead, on the long southward trail, and 
their hollow clamor was heard over the 
farmstead night and morning, he grew more 
restless. He would take a short run with 
outspread wings, and then, feeling their 
crippled inefficiency, would stretch him- 
self to his full hight and call, a sonorous, 
far-reaching cry—ke-honk-a, ke-honk-a. 
From this call, so often repeated throughout 
October and November, the farmer named 
him Kehonka. The farmer’s wife favored 
the more domesticated and manageable 
brother, who could be trusted never to stray. 
But the farmer, who mused deeply over his 
furrows, and half-wistfully loved the wild 
kindred, loved Kehonka, and used to say he 
would not lose the bird for the price of a 
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steer. “That there bird,” he would say, 
“has got dreams away down in his heart. 
Like as not, he remembers things his father 
and mother have seen, up amongst the ice 
cakes and the northern lights, or down 
amongst the bayous and the big southern 
lilies.” But all his sympathy failed to 
make him repent of having clipped Kehonka’s 
wing. 

During the long winter, when the winds 
swept fiercely the open marshes of the 
Tantramar, and the snow piled in high 
drifts around the barns and wood piles, and 
the sheds were darkened, and in the sun at 
noonday the strawy dungheaps steamed, 
the rest of the geese remained listlessly con- 
tent. But not so Kehonka. Somewhere 
back of his brain he cherished pre-natal 
memories of warm pools in the South, where 
leafy screens grew rank, and the sweet- 
rooted water-plants pulled easily from the 
deep black mud, and his true kindred were 
screaming to each other at the oncoming of 
the tropic dark. When the flock was out 
in the barnyard, pulling lazily at the tram- 
pled litter, and snatching scraps of the 
cattle’s chopped turnips, Kehonka would 
stand aloof by the water trough, his head 
erect, listening, longing. As the winter sun 
sank early over the fir woods back of the 
farm, his wings would open, and his desir- 
ous cry would go echoing three or four times 
across the still countryside—ke-honk-a— 
ke-honk-a—ke-honk-a! Whereat the farm- 
er’s wife, turning her buckwheat pancakes 
over the hot kitchen stove, would mutter 
impatiently; but the farmer, slipping to the 
door of the cow-stable with the bucket of 
feed in his hand, would look with deep eyes 
of sympathy at the unsatisfied bird. “He 
wants something that we don’t grow round 
here,” he would say to himself; and little 
by little the bird’s restlessness came to seem 
to him the concrete embodiment of certain 
dim outreachings of hisown. He, too, caught 
himself straining his gaze beyond the marsh 
horizons of Tantramar. 

When the winter broke, and the seeping 
drifts shrank together, and the brown of the 
ploughed fields came through the snow in 
patches, and the slopes leading down to the 
marshland were suddenly loud with running 
water, Kehonka’s restlessness grew so eager 
that he almost forgot to feed. It was time, 
he thought, for the northward flight to begin. 
He would stand for hours, turning first one 
dark eye, then the other, toward the soft sky 
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overhead, expectant of the V-shaped, jour- 
neying flock, and the far-off clamor of voices 
from the South crying to him in his own 
tongue. Atlast, when the snow was about 
gone from the open fields, one evening at the 
shutting-in of dark, the voices came. He 
was lingering at the edge of the goose pond, 
the rest having settled themselves for the 
night, when he heard the expected sounds. 
Honk-a-honk, honk-a-honk, honka-honka, 
honk, honk, they came up against the light 
April wind, nearer, nearer, nearer. Even 
his keen eye could not detect them against 
the blackness; but up went his wings, and 
again and again he screamed to them 
sonorously. In response to his call, their 
flight swung lower, and the confusion 
of their honking seemed as if it were 
going to descend about him. But the wary 
old gander, their leader, discerned the roofs, 
man’s handiwork, and suspected treachery. 
At his sharp signal the flock, rising again, 
streamed off swiftly toward safer feeding 
grounds, and left Kehonka to call and call 
unanswered. Up to this moment all his 
restlessness had not led him to think 
of actually deserting the farmstead and 
the alien flock. Though not of them 
he had felt it necessary to be with them. 
His instinct for other scenes and another 
fellowship had been too little tangible to 
move him to the snapping of established 
ties. But now, all his desires at once took 
concrete form. It was his, it belonged to 
himself—that strong, free flight, that calling 
through the sky, that voyaging northward 
to secret nesting places. In that wild flock 
which had for a moment swerved down- 
ward to his summons, or in some other flock, 
was his mate. It was mating season, and 
not until now had he known it. 

Nature does sometimes, under the pressure 
of great and concentrated desires, make un- 
expected effort to meet unforeseen demands. 
Alt winter long, though it was not the season 
for such growth, Kehonka’s clipped wing- 
primaries had been striving to develop. They 
had now, contrary to all custom, attained to 
an inch or so of effective flying web. Ke- 
honka’s heart was near bursting with his 
desire as the voices of the unseen flock died 
away. He spread his wings to their full ex- 
tent, ran some ten paces along the ground, 
and then, with all his energies concen- 
trated to the effort, he rose into the air 
and flew with swift-beating wings out into 
the dark upon the northward trail. His 
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trouble was not the lack of wing surface, 
but the lack of balance. One wing being so 
much less in spread than the other, he felt a 
fierce force striving to turn him over at every 
stroke. It was the struggle to counteract 
this tendency that wore him out. His first 
desperate effort carried him half a mile. 
Then he dropped to earth, in a bed of 
withered salt-grass, all awash with the full 
tide of Tantramar. Resting amid the salt- 
grass he tasted such an exultation of freedom 
that his heart forgot its soreness over the 
flock which had vanished. Presently, how- 
ever, he heard again the sound that so 
thrilled his every vein. Weird, hollow, 
echoing with memories and tidings, it came 
throbbing up the wind. His own strong cry 
went out at once to meet it —ke-honk-a, 
ke-honk-a, ke-honk-a. The voyagers this 
time were flying very low. They came near, 
nearer, and at last, in a sudden silence of 
voices, but a great flapping of wings, they 
settled down in the salt grass all about him. 
The place was well enough for a night’s 
halt—a shallow, marshy pool which caught 
the overflow of the highest spring tides, and 
so was not emptied by the ebb. After its 
first splashing descent into the water, which 
glimmered in pale patches among the grass 
stems, every member of the flock sat for some 
moments motionless as statues, watchful for 
unknown menace; and Kehonka, his very 
soul trembling with desire achieved, sat 
motionless among them. Then, there being 
no sign of peril at hand, there was a time of 
quiet paddling to and fro, a scuttling of prac- 
ticed bills among the grass-roots, and Ke- 
honka found himself easily accepted as a 
member of the flock. Happiness kept him 
restless and on the move long after the 
others had their bills tucked under their 
wings. In the earliest gray of dawn, when the 
flock awoke to feed, Kehonka fed among 
them as if he had been with them all the way 
on their flight from the Mexican plains. 
But his feeding was always by the side of 
a young female who had not yet paired. It 
was interrupted by many little courtesies of 
touching bill and bowing head, which were 
received with plain favor; for Kehonka was 
a handsome and well marked bird. By 
the time the sky was red along the east and 
strewn with pale, blown feathers of amber 
pink toward the zenith, his swift wooing was 
next door to winning. He had forgotten his 
captivity and clipped wing. He was thinking 
of a nest in the wide emptiness of the North. 
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When the signal cry came, and the flock 
took flight, Kehonka rose with them. But 
is preliminary rush along the water was 
longer than that of the others, and when the 
lock formed into flying order he fell in at the 
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end of the longer leg of the V, behind the 
weakest of the young geese. This would 
have been a humiliation to him, had he taken 
thought of it at all; but his attention was all 
absorbed in keeping his balance. When the 


“THE STRUGGLE LASTED SCARCELY MORE THAN TWO HEART BEATS.”’ 
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flock found its pace, and the cold sunrise air 
began to whistle past the straight, bullet-like 
rush of their flight, a terror grew upon him. 
He flew much better than he had flown the 
night before; but he soon saw that this speed 
of theirs was beyond him. He would not 
yield, however. He would not lag behind. 
Every force of his body and his brain went 
into that flight, till his eyes blurred and his 
heart seemed on the point of bursting. Then, 
suddenly, with a faint, despairing note, he 
lurched aside, shot downward, and fell with 
a great splash into the channel of the Tan- 
tramar. With strong wings, and level, un- 
pausing flight, the flock went on to its north 
without him. 

Dazed by the fall, and exhausted by the 
intensity of his effort, Kehonka floated, 
moveless, for many minutes. The flood tide, 
however, racing inland, was carrying him still 
northward; and presently he began to swim 
in the same direction. In his sick heart 
glowed still the vision of the nest in the far-off 
solitudes, and he felt that he would find there 
waiting for him, the strong-winged mate 
who had left him behind. Half an hour 
later another flock passed honking overhead, 
and he called to them; but they were high 
up, and feeding time was past. They gave 
no sign in answer. He made no attempt 
to fly after them. Hour after hour he swam 
on with the current, working ever north. 
When the tide turned he went ashore, still 
following the river, till its course changed 
toward the east; whereupon he ascended the 
channel of a small tributary which flowed in 
on the north bank. Here and there he 
snatched quick mouthfuls of sprouting 
grasses, but he was too driven by his desire to 
pause for food. Sometimes he tried his wings 
again, covering now some miles at each flight, 
till by and by, losing the stream because its 
direction failed him, he found himself in a 
broken upland country, where progress was 
slow and toilsome. Soon after sunset, 
troubled because there was no water near, he 
again took wing, and over dark woods which 
filled him with apprehension he made his 
longest flight. When about spent he caught 
a small gleaming of water far below him, and 
alighted in a little woodland glade wherein 
a brook had overflowed low banks. 

The noise of his abrupt descent loudly 
startled the wet and dreaming woods. It 
was a matter of interest to all the furry, 
furtive ears of the forest for a half mile 
round. But it was in no way repeated. 
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For perhaps fifteen minutes Kehonka 
floated, neck erect, head high and watchful, 
in the middle of the pool, with no move- 
ment except the slight, unseen oaring of 
his black-webbed feet, necessary to keep 
the current from bearing him into the gloom 
of the woods. This gloom, hedging him on 
every side, troubled him with a vague fear. 
But in the open of the mid-pool, with two 
or three stars peering faintly through the 
misted sky above him, he felt compara- 
tively safe. At last, very far above, he 
heard again that wild calling of his fel- 
lows—honk-a-honk, honk-a-honk, honka, 
honka, honk, honk—high and dim and 
ghostly, for these rough woodlands had no 
appeal for the journeying flocks. Remote 
as the voices were, however, Kehonka an- 
swered at once. His keen, sonorous, pas- 
sionate cry rang strangely on the night, 
three times. The flock paid no heed to it 
whatever, but sped on northward with un- 
varying flight and clamor; and as the wizard 
noise passed beyond, Kehonka, too weary 
to take wing, followed eagerly to the north- 
erly shore of the pool, ran up the wet bank, 
and stood straining after it. 

His wings were half spread as he stood 
there, quivering with his passion. In his 
heart was the hunger of the quest. In his 
eyes was the vision of nest and mate, 
where the serviceberry thickets grew by 
the wide sub-arctic waters. The night wind 
blew steadily away from him to the under- 
brush close by; or even in his absorption he 
would have noticed the approach of a men- 
acing, musky smell. But every sense was 
now numb in the presence of his great de- 
sire. There was no warning for him. 

The underbrush rustled, ever so softly. 
Then a small, delicately moving, fine-furred 
shape, the discourager of quests, darted 
stealthily forth, and with a bound that was 
feathery in its blown lightness, seeming to 
be uplifted by the wide-plumed tail that 
balanced it, descended on Kehonka’s body. 
There was a thin honk, cut short by keen 
teeth meeting with a crunch and a twist in 
the glossy slim blackness of Kehonka’s 
neck. The struggle lasted scarcely more 
than two heart beats. The wide wings 
pounded twice or thrice upon the ground, in 
fierce convulsion. Then the red fox, with 
a sidewise jerk of his head, flung the heavy, 
trailing carcase into a position for its easy 
carrying, and trotted off with it into the 
darkness of the woods. 



































THE SLEDGE DOGS OF THE NORTH 


By Tappan Adney 


LITTLE while ago, a dog harnessed to 
a boy’s rude wagon, passed my door 
at a lively trot, followed by a troop 
of roystering children. He was doing all the 
work, yet he appeared to be having as 
much fun as his human companions. I 
never contemplate a dog in the society of 
mankind, whether sharing his work or play, 
without marveling at the close bond be- 
tween two animals separated so widely in 
the scale of nature. With civilized man 
the dog lives a life of comparative idleness. 
Even the hunting dogs, which exert them- 
selves more than any other in the service 
of civilized man, can hardly be called work- 
ers, since they are but obeying the natural 
wolf instinct. The watch dog’s rdéle, too, 
is largely passive. The lap dog and the 
mere pet, although the most utterly use- 
less of dogs, doubtless have a place in our 
complex civilization. So, to my mind, we 
rarely see the dog in his noblest relation to 
mankind—that is, when brute and human, 
reduced to the first principles of existence, 
work and suffer together. 

The use of dogs for drawing loads and 
carrying burdens js less general in this 
country now than formerly. A generation 
ago in New York city dogs, in teams of 
three and four, drawing peddler’s little 
carts, were a common sight. In the streets 
of a modern city dogs, particularly if 
driven in teams, would be sadly out of place; 
though in Holland the inconvenience attend- 
ing the driving of a long-drawn-out affair 
is obviated by hitching a single dog directly 
under the axle of the vehicle. Except in 
children’s play, civilization is ceasing to 
have use for the true working dog. But 
there are still parts of our country where 
the dog is not only a constant, but most 
picturesque feature of the daily life. One 
may say that the line between the United 
States and Canada marks the two parts of 
our continent where, on the one hand, dogs 
are chiefly companions, and, on the other, 
important factors in the economy of the 
country. Endurance and ability to draw 
small loads with great speed peculiarly fit 
the dog for a wilderness where neither roads 


nor railways have to any considerable ex- 
tent made their appearance. Then, again, 
as in this northern wilderness, peopled only 
along its southern border, where the rivers 
and lakes are the highways of travel in 
surnmer, it follows that in winter, when the 
tangled forest trails have been made smooth 
by their deep covering of snow, the dog en- 
ters upon his real usefulness. Long before 
white men set foot upon the western shore 
of the Atlantic, the Indian hunter and trap- 
per drove his string of hardy wolf dogs 
over the frozen watercourses. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, pushing westward even 
to the Pacific coast, northward as far as the 
mouth of the arctic McKenzie, and thence 
still farther west into the Yukon Valley of 
Alaska, adopted the native dog and to- 
boggan as the sole means of winter travel; 
and to-day, as far as one may go, even to 
the shores of Behring Sea, white men are 
driving the dog as the aborigine did before 
them. Before the advance of civilization 
these characteristic features of the life are 
disappearing. The old Hudson’s Bay posts 
of the border are no longer stations for 
the exchange of furs, and the locomotive’s 
whistle drowns the tinkle of sleighbells on 
the gaily caparisoned back of the sledge dog; 
one must travel beyond, where the dog is 
still the only, or almost only, domestic ani- 
mal, and white men live scarcely better than 
savages, in order to realize the true worth of 
the best friend of man. The Klondike ex- 
citement and the consequent demand for 
sledge dogs, introduced for the first time, to 
thousands of persons, this characteristic and 
necessary adjunct of northern life, and of 
all that number, including not only those 
who plodded along the weary trail behind 
the patient, faithful brutes, but also those 
who merely read of it, I am sure there was 
not one who did not come to love the dog 
as never before. If there was one such, he 
was without a soul, and the dog was the 
better of the two. 

The range of the true sledge dog may 
almost be spoken of as circumpolar. The 
finest specimens are still found within the 
Arctic Circle, and although locally known 
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details of its eyes, ears and muzzle, often 
the very manner of carrying its bushy tail, 
WZ plainly bespeak the wolf ancestor. So much 
in color and markings do some of these 
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by various names, as 
Eskimo, husky, mala- 
moot, siwash, etc., and 
regarded by some as 
being so many distinct breeds, they possess 
in common many characteristics distin- 
guishing them from civilized dogs. In 
Klondike and Alaska, where I have seen side 
by side the native dog of Siberia, the mala- 
moot from Behring Sea, the husky from the 
valley of the McKenzie River, and the ordi- 
nary siwash dog of the Indian, there was 
observable much variety in size, color and 
markings, yet their differences seemed more 
individual than otherwise. There were 
malamoots which could not be told from 
huskies, and Indian dogs that could not be 
told from those that came from the Eskimo. 
They were all wolf dogs. The name Es- 
kimo is perhaps the best to represent the 
uniform type of extreme northern dog. 
The name husky, given in the Hudson’s 
Bay country, is derived from the Eskimo 
of that name on the coast at the mouth of 
the McKenzie River; while in the Yukon 
Valley, including Klondike, the name mala- 
tribe of 






native dogs re- 
semble the gray 

wolf which inhabits 
the wooded parts of the 
Northwest that at a little 
distance it is frequently impos- 
sible to distinguish them, and miners 
in the Yukon have more than once re- 
frained from shooting at a solitary wolf 
until they were able, by some sign, to make 
certain that it was not a stray dog. In 
color the purest strain runs from solid black 
through black and white, to white all over, 
while these colors may be modified by a 
grizzled-gray quality in the fur more or less 
completely replacing the positive mark- 
ings, and so closely resembling the gray 
wolf, that one is irresistibly impelled to 
believe the reports which are current in 
all parts of the Northwest, of the native 
dogs breeding with wolves. The dogs of 
the Indian villages in the interior of Alaska, 
are often of the meanest description, under- 
sized, lean, and in proportion as they are 
starved and stunted do they seem vicious 
and cowardly in disposition. It is now rare, 
in the length and breadth of the Yukon 
Valley, to find a good dog in the possession 
of either Indian or Eskimo. The best have 
been bought up by the miners and traders, 
who have been willing to pay almost any 
price. Moreover, in order to supply the 
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moot is similarly given, from a : 
Eskimo of that name dwelling on the east- extraordinary demand for sledge dogs re- i 
ern shore of Behring Sea, from whence the | sulting from the Klondike excitement, the ‘ 
first, and for a long time only, dogs for sledge Canadian Northwest was raked and scraped a 


purposes were brought into that country. 
Siwash, being merely Chinook, or Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s trade-language, for In- 
dian (French sauvage), that name is applied 
to all native dogs by people from the west 
coast, where the aforesaid jargon is still in 
general use. 

The typical Eskimo dog has a thick, 
short neck; a sharp, wolf-like muzzle; slant- 
ing eyes, but without the wild wolf’s hard, 
sinister expression; short and generally 
erect pointed ears, and it is protected from 
the severe cold by a coat of the warmest 
and thickest hair. Its general form, the 





for dogs by intending miners and others 
bound for the scene of the great gold strike. 
Some notion of how thoroughly all avail- 
able dogs were snatched up at the begin- 
ning of the excitement is shown by the 
experience of the Canadian government, 
when getting together a set of dog teams 
to send in with mail to Dawson. A hundred 
huskies were expected, but when the teams 
arrived at Dawson, there were only forty 
dogs, and half of that number were not 
native dogs, but setters and Newfoundlands. 
Thousands of “outside dogs’ (so called by 
the miners to distinguish them from the 
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“inside” or native doy) were carried to Klon- 


dike; a few trained to sledwork, but the 


najority unused to harness. Besides New- 
‘oundlands, and Gordon, English and Llewel- 
iyn setters, there were long and _ short- 
‘aired St. Bernards, spaniels and collies; 
hat is to say, any large, solidly built dog 
vith a full covering of hair. Numbering 
early as many as the native dogs, on the 
ipper Yukon and about Dawson, these 
‘ave begun intermingling with the natives, 
intil now the native breed is fast losing 
‘ts identity, and it can be but a short time 
vhen, as a well-marked breed, it will dis- 
.ppear from all but the more remote re- 









of his forequarters, standing square and 
solid, with head and ears up and with tail 
tightly curled over his back, he is the em- 
bodiment of strength, energy and an inde- 
pendence that is fairly aggressive. As he 
stands thus he craves favor of neither man 
nor dog. Derived from generations of 
sledge dogs, having no other example nor 
precept than that of pulling, in a state 
where the sledge or toboggan is next in im- 
portance only to the implements of hunting, 
he knows his place and is conscious of his 
worth. In the sledge train he carries him- 
self as if proud of his work. With some of 
the newcomers it has been quite different. 
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gions, like Greenland and Siberia. The 
outside dog has proven well fitted for his 
work. Without the extreme hardiness of 
the native dog, or his indifference to cold, 
and ability to work for days at a time 
without food, when necessity demands; 
nevertheless he soon becomes acclimated. 
The second winter an outside dog carries 
a much heavier coat of fur, and long before 
that probably he has learned his work, and 
accustomed himself to the drudgery of the 
trail, like a native. 

The Eskimo is distinctly the dog of the 
North. Broad chested and with powerful 
shoulders, almost hyena-like in the tallness 


A TWO THOUSAND DOLLAR TEAM OF “ HUSKIES.’ 
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Especially to the hunting dog, it was a very 
sad come-down, when the miserable hoop 
of stuffed moosehide was first thrust over 
his tender ears, and he was shoved into a 
train of four or five other dogs and com- 
pelled to pull. 

Dogs are driven in a variety of ways. 
The voyageurs in the region south of Hud- 
son’s Bay employ a collar with two short 
traces which meet on the dog’s back, and 
to these is attached a single trace to the to- 
boggan, and if four or five dogs are driven 
together, there are as many separate traces 
as dogs. The Eskimo tribes around Behr- 
ing Sea adopt a somewhat different method. 
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The harness itself is not greatly dissimilar. 
Sometimes built of leather or pieces of rope, 
the traces, instead of leading directly over 
the back, first pass under the foreleg. This 
style of harness in its original form, I was 
told by Edwin Inglestad, at St. Michael, was 
simply a piece of fresh bearskin, through 
which three long slits were made lengthwise. 
The middle slit was pulled over the dog’s 
head and served as a collar, and the fore- 
legs were thrust through the remaining 
slits. To the other end, resting upon the 
back, was attached the trace. This trace, 
in the Eskimo style of harness, is a strand 
of raw seal hide about three feet in length. 
It is made fast to a long single trace—a 
thong of walrus hide—and the dogs are 
hitched generally in pairs, at intervals of 
about six feet, with a single dog as leader. 
The small trace joins the main trace with 
a bone swivel. Thus, if the dogs become 
entangled, as happens when two rival teams 
meet and start to settle a feud, or when the 
sledge takes the notion of going down some 
steep hill faster than the dogs, it is easy to 
straighten them out afterwards. Although 
the advantages of this arrangement of dogs 
are obvious, it is not so convenient in a 
wooded country, where two dogs may 
try to pass upon opposite sides of one tree. 
The harness almost universally used by 
white men throughout Alaska and Klon- 
dike consists of collar and side traces, back- 
band and belly string—like an ordinary 
horse harness. In this style the Indians 
harness their dogs to their light hunting 
toboggans. The collar is simply a round 
affair about two inches in thickness, of 
moosehide stuffed with moose hair. The 
traces, two inches wide, are of the same 
material. The back-band, supporting the 
traces, is a band of leather four to ten inches 
wide, often highly ornamented with bright 
chenille patterns and surmounted by a 
string of small sleighbells. 
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If a dog is driven alone the traces attach 
directly to the sledge or toboggan, and 
when two or more are hitched together, 
the traces of the forward dog are tied into 
a slit in the trace of the hinder dog, between 
the collar and back-band. Between each 
dog is a space of two or three feet. Thus 
harnessed a string of dogs is easily kept in 
a narrow trail, but it is a style of harness 
that is constantly becoming tangled. Often 
the leather of the traces and back band 
is replaced by strips of drill or canvas. 
Fine harnesses, made by white men out of 
regular harness leather, the collar being 
stiffened with a stiff wire which serves as 
hames, and with regular iron snaps on 
the traces, are now made expressly for the 
Yukon trade. 

Two distinct kinds of sleds are used by 
the native tribes of the North and North- 
west. One is the familiar toboggan, made 
of thin white birch with the front part 
bent upwards and backward. It skims 
lightly over the snow in the trail of the 
snowshoe and is the universal hunting sledge 
of the Indian, and is exactly the same 
both in the Hudson’s Bay country and in 
the Yukon Valley. The Eskimo, who inhabit 


_ the sea coast and short distances up into 


the mouths of the large rivers, do not em- 
ploy the toboggan, but use instead a sledge 
made of driftwood, setting well up on 
runners shod frequently with walrus ivory, 
and having a superstructure consisting of 
uprights of wood filled in with thongs of 
rawhide, for containing the load, or occu- 
pants, of the sledge. They are further 
fitted with two plow-like handles behind, 
by means of which the sledge, when passing 
over the rough, hummocky ice of the sea, 
is kept from overturning. Those seen at 
St. Michael and at Nome are very strong 
and heavy. As one goes up the Yukon to- 
ward Klondike, this sledge becomes much 
lighter in build and is constructed of the 
best available wood— 
white birch—and is 
known as the ‘basket 
sleigh.” 





KLONDIKE INDIAN 
Moosehide with canvas traces. 


HARNESS. 


Both Indians and Es- 
kimo use the “basket 
sleigh,” just astheirsnow- 
shoes are similar, but as 
one goes farther up the 
river the toboggan alto- 
gether replaces it among 
the Indians. The min- 
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ers have adopted the “basket sleigh,” but 
never use the low, flat toboggan, for the 
reason that the constantly used trails along 
the creeks and river bottoms are fre- 
quently overflowed with water, even in 
the coldest winters, and their goods would 
hecome wet. The miner’s “basket sleigh” 
is eight to twelve feet in length, with a 
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with a rope strung along: each side, by 
means of which the load is lashed fast to 
the sled. A distinguishing peculiarity of 
the “ Yukon sleigh” is a stout pole, known 
as the gee-pole, six or seven feet long, 
securely lashed to- the fore part of the 
right-hand runner and extending forward, 
so that as a man stands in front of 


FITTING OUT A PACK-TRAIN. 


floor about eight inches from the ground, 
runners unshod with metal, and a “tread” 
of twenty to twenty-two inches. Origin- 
ally all made by natives, they can now be 
purchased in the Puget Sound cities, as 
well as in Dawson, where they are con- 
structed by white men of hickory and 
ash. The regular price for such a sleigh 
of hickory in Dawson, in the winter of 
1898, was $75; very much more, of course, 
than their cost outside. The miner’s sled, 
pre-eminently, however, is the “ Yukon 
sleigh,” formerly known as the “Cassiar 
sleigh,” because the first miners who went 
into the Yukon fifteen or twenty years 
ago came from the Cassiar mining region, 
south of the headwaters of the Yukon. 
This sled was invented there, and has since 
undergone no material modification. It 
is seven feet in length, with a tread of 
about sixteen inches, and a hight of six 
inches. It is strongly built of hickory, 


the sleigh his hand, as it falls naturally 
to his side, may reach and grasp it. 

The gee-pole is invaluable for steering, as 
well as for holding back upon grades not 
steep enough for the “rough lock”—a rope 
or dog-chain dragging under the runners. 
The “Yukon sleigh” is shod with steel. Some- 
times, but rarely, handles are placed behind, 
as on the basket sleigh. As the driver of 
the “Yukon sleigh’? must travel in front 
where he can hold the gee-pole, a rope 
long enough to clear the gee-pole is fastened 
to the front cross-bar, and to the front 
of this is a short singletree to which the 
traces of the team are fastened. As one 
can imagine, when the trail is very 
crooked the driver is obliged to jump 
with considerable liveliness to keep from 
being tripped as the rope swings from side 
to side. The driver further assists his team 
with a rope around his neck and shoulders. 
Thus rigged and on a smooth trail a strong 
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malamoot, or an outside dog, like a St. 
Bernard or Newfoundland, will draw three 
to four hundred pounds, which is more 
than a man will care to pull for even a 
short distance. Indeed, it is well known 
that a man will hardly pull all day a weight 
much greater than his own. Much of the 
man’s strength is lost by the upward lift 
and by the insecurity of his foothold, while 
the dog pulling horizontally and digging in 
with its toes, utilizes its full strength. 
The sleigh used by freighters is larger than 
the usual, and generally a second sleigh, 
known as the “trail sleigh,’ is hooked on 
behind. 

A limit is sometimes reached to the 
number of dogs that can be driven together, 
tandem; so when say two teams of five to 
seven dogs are doubled-up they may be 
hitched in pairs, with a single dog as leader. 
A good leader is all important. Without 
one that obeys quickly the words of com- 
mand it is nearly impossible to drive a dog 
team, for the ordinary dog naturally pre- 
fers to follow rather than lead, for which 
reason when making rapid journeys it is 
nearly always necessary. in order to get 
the most out of the team, for one man to 
run ahead. The leader is taught to respond 
to “Gee,” “Haw” and “Whoa.” There is 
another word which every dog comes to 
learn, if only at the cost of much sorrow, 
the meaning of which, apart from its deriva- 
tion, is apparent from the expression with 
which it is uttered by the driver. It is the 
word, “ Mahsh,’ a Chinook word known 
wherever the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
trade-language is heard. Obviously a cor- 
ruption of the French marche, it means 
“get-up”—“Git.” To the majority of late 
newcomers into the Yukon the word was 
unknown, and, as uttered by the dog driv- 
ers there, it sounded more like mush, so 
mush the word forthwith became, until 
now that pronunciation is nearly universal. 
There has also been introduced into the 
English language as now spoken on the 

* Pacific coast, not only a new verb “to mush,” 
but also the noun, “musher.”” Originally a 
musher was a traveler by dog team, then 
from meaning a person who pulls his own 
sled, it has come to signify simply a traveler 
afoot. The word calls up to a Klondiker, 
not the horrors of the trail, but rather its 
humorous side. 

The cost of getting together a dog team 
in Alaska varies so much at different times 
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and places that it is impossible to give 
figures that will serve as a guide. Extra- 
ordinarily high prices prevailed at Dawson 
in the winter of 1897-8, as for nearly every- 
thing else. The demand was far in excess 
of the supply at hand, and the wealth of 
the miners, together with the high prices 
that they were willing to pay for freighting, 
ran the prices of dogs up to a fabulous figure. 
Fares of six hundred to fifteen hundred dol- 
lars were paid for single passage from Daw- 
son to Skagway with a dog team, with no 
other privilege than that of sleeping under 
the teamster’s robe and eating his food. If 
a person preferred to take his own team, it 
would have cost him more than that to have 
fitted out one. The best dogs were not for 
sale at any price, while the best that were 
for sale brought three to four hundred dol- 
lars each, and any kind of dog large enough 
for sled work, brought one hundred dollars 
and upwards. The highest price I positively 
know of was paid by the agent of the 
Alaska Commercial Company at Fort Yu- 
kon, for a team of five magnificent huskies 
from Rampart House on the Porcupine 
River—two being bought from an Indian 
for $500 the pair, the other three for $400 
apiece from old John Shuman, chief of the 
Indians at that place. “Yukon sleighs,’’ 
worth seven dollars outside, sold for forty- 
two dollars—thirty dollars for the wood- 
work, and twelve dollars for the iron run- 
ners. Before the discovery of Klondike 
and the stampede to Dawson good native 
dogs could be had for from five to ten dol- 
lars each. While dogs were so high at 
Dawson they could be bought at St. 
Michaels and the lower Yukon for twenty- 
five to thirty dollars. When the spring 
same in 1898, dogs suddenly dropped in 
value. Incoming dog teams, sold at public 
auction, brought from ninety dollars to as 
low as twenty to thirty dollars per dog. 
All these were nearly worn out by their 
hard work during the winter. Prices again 
advanced the following winter. 

The usual food of the sledge dog consists 
of dried salmon, cooked rice, cornmeal and 
oatmeal with bacon. By the most exper- 
ienced drivers the dogs are fed but once a 
day, and that at night, after the day’s jour- 
ney; although when the travelers upon a 
long journey stop for their noonday rest 
and a hot cup of tea, they may give them 
out of their own larder a doughnut apiece. 
Upon long journeys, such as from Dawson 
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and Cirele City to Skagway, before road- 
iouses were built at forty and _ fifty-mile 
intervals along the route, it was necessary 
to measure the time and weigh out before- 
hand with utmost care each article carried 
on the sleigh. The cooking of the dog feed 
was as important as making camp. Some 
drivers invented a large boiler of heavy tin 
that fitted around the sheet iron Yukon 
stove. They would set up their tent, place 
the stove inside for their own warmth, and 
then cook the rice or bacon for the dogs in 
the boiler over a blazing fire outside. The 
native dog cheerfully lies outdoors in the 
coldest weather, but the more careful dog- 
drivers bring their dogs inside their cabin 
or tent at night, if only one or two at a time, 
as they start in on their work next morn- 
ing in much better spirits. 

The distance a dog can travel in a day 
and draw a load is astonishing. With a 
light load of one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty pounds he will make easily forty 
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his natural powers of vehement expression 
and vigorous epithets, conspicuous among 
which are references to the particular dog’s 
ancestry on the mother’s side. When 
threats, as well as words of encouragement, 
fail and the dog sulks or will not mahsh, the 
driver betakes himself to his big mittened 
fists, with which he thumps the refractory 
one about the ears or ribs, occasionally laying 
on with a light dog-chain, a mode of pun- 
ishment not so liable to cause injury as a 
hard stick would be. The good dog- 
puncher is sparing of blows and everything 
that will rattle or discourage his dog, but 
when all other measures fail and the dog 
thinks he has found an easy boss, he then 
whips him soundly, or to use his own _pic- 
turesque expression, “bastes hell out of 
him.” A sound thrashing when needed, 
with consistently kind treatment constantly 
at all other times makes a good dog; while 
nagging soon spoils the best. 

In summer the sledge dog formerly had, as 





HOW THEY 
miles a day, while the best teams under 
favorable conditions will make sixty miles 
for day after day. This is the rate at which 
the six hundred and odd miles between Daw- 
son and the coast has been covered by a 
single team, while, by relays, a single sled 
has covered the distance in even less time. 
No whip is necessary in driving dogs, but 
drivers sometimes carry a thick plaited one 
seven or eight feet long, having a short wood 
handle and the butt of the leather part 
weighted inside with a slender bag of shot. 
The driver usually has recourse only to 
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WATER AT NOME, 


a rule, nothing to do but bask in the sunshine 
of the long days. But now in the new mining 
camps of Alaska and the Yukon Territory, 
there is much summer work which dogs can 
do. At Dawson and Nome horses have 
been imported for heavy freighting, but the 
dogs continue to perform much light work. ° 
At Dawson a pack-train of eighteen dogs 
made daily trips from Dawson to the 
mines on Eldorado, a distance of sixteen 
miles. Each dog was fitted with a pack- 
saddle made of a small canvas flour-sack 
with the end sewed up and a slit made across 
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the middle, and when this was fastened 
over the dog’s back the two pouches each 
side could be filled with cans of provisions 
or small sacks of gold dust. The weight 
carried by each dog was twenty to thirty- 
five pounds. One day as the train was 
returning to Dawson with a load of gold 
dust, one of the dogs in crossing a foot-log 
over Bonanza Creek fell into the water. 
Fortunately for the dog, the pack fell off, 
with about six thousand dollars’ worth of 
gold dust, and the dog swam out, the pre- 
cious dust being recovered afterwards. 

At Nome, during the summer of 1900, 
there was great demand for the service of 
dogs for hauling up and down the beach 
upon which the city stood. Teams of two 
to half a dozen dogs hitched to small carts 
were a constant feature of the crowded 
streets; but more noticeable than the dogs 





a team of five black Newfoundlands used 
a cask fitted with a sort of axle by which 
it could be hauled over the ground like a 
roller. Still another man conducted an ex- 
press business, delivering anything from a 
can of milk to a ton of coal, employing 
five slender undersized boarhounds—a 
team altogether unique. Dogs are often 
used by the miners along the shores of 
Behring Sea, when the weather is fine and 
the sea is still, for towing their skiffs. The 
towline being attached a third or a quarter 
of the way back from the bow; the driver 
sits in the stern with a paddle, while his 
team of perhaps seven dogs carries him along 
faster than a man can walk. 

It has been said that the Eskimo dog does 
not show affection for man. Doubtless 
there are instances of vicious dogs, but in all 
my experience, both at Dawson and at Nome, 
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WHEN THE DRIVER LENDS A HAND. 


themselves were some of the vehicles that 
were used. One young man used to haul 
water from one of the wells from which 
drinking water was obtained, and distribute 
it to his customers ina low, rude wagon with 
four small dises sawed off a log for wheels; 
the water being transported in old five- 
gallon oil cans. Another water carrier with 


where more dogs of that kind were gathered 
together than ever at one place before, I 
never saw a native dog attack a man, nor 
even snap at him, excepting one half-starved 
Indian dog which had never learned to ex- 
pect anything but a blow from an _ out- 
stretched hand, and this same dog after- 
wards became friendly. Independence of 
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. certain sort characterizes the native dog, 
ind if to display affection is to grovel and 
‘wn and go into hysterics because a man 
its him on the head, then the native dog 
ay be said to lack affection. A wonder 
‘ has been to me that, under the abuse 
onstantly piled upon their poor bodies by 
their native owners, they do not turn. 
~ome outlet for suppressed feeling must be, 
and I think the native dog, for every blow 
and harsh word he receives from human- 
kind, holds a bite or a snarl for each of his 
‘lows. In an Indian dog community every 
dog’s lip is raised against his neighbor, so 
fierce is the struggle for existence. Snow, 
wind, cold and curses, the native dog ac- 
cepts with a show of stolid indifference, but he 
also possesses a trait hard to reconcile with 
the former. I should call the Eskimo dog 
the bravest, yet the greatest coward among 
When in the mood he yelps at the 
upraising of a hand. I have seen a stick 
shaken at an Indian’s dog, and though the 
dog was well out of reach, every time the 
stick was waved, the dog let a yelp. It is 
apparently a part of the game. At times, 
when receiving only moderate chastisement, 
a malamoot will yell as if being murdered 
by inches. This disposition to make much 
outery causes their frequent battles with 
each other to sound much worse than they 
really are. They seem to know perfectly 
that their thick coat of hair protects them. 
No matter how furious the onslaught, or 
vicious the shakings, a dog is rarely hurt in 
a single-handed fight. Consequently he is 
a great bluffer, and when in anger his row 
of hideous fangs and the expression of eyes 
and whole attitude is the most ferocious that 
I ever observed in man or beast. 
Conspicuous as his good traits are, it must 
be acknowledged however that as regards 
rights of property—edible property—the 
malamoot approaches the lowest depths 
of turpitude. In this respect he is without 
moral sense. A born thief, he glories in the 
fact. To steal is as natural to him as to eat. 
I knew only one native dog that would not 
touch his owner’s provisions when in reach 
and only that on hearsay. That dog, strange- 
ly enough, had lived the first year of his life 
in an Indian’s lodge, but he had been taken 
by a kind, intelligent white man, who had 
trained him. It was at Teller City I saw 
the dog, a fine black fellow who had hauled 
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his master from Klondike. His present mas- 
ter then made the assertion that he would 
on the spot test the dog with a piece of bacon, 
and he offered fifty dollars to back up what 
he said. Everyone present was incredu- 
lous, but no one covered the bet. At Circle 
City the men freighting supplies to the 
mines on Birch Creek, used to make an extra 
charge for hauling bacon, as a sort of insur- 
ance precaution. Indians when camping 
for the night in winter raise their toboggans 
upon stakes some distance off the snow and 
cache their supplies of meat or fish in little 
log houses raised eight or ten feet from the 
ground upon posts. The miners do the 
same, or else enclose the overhanging fronts 
of their cabins, where they store meats and 
such supplies that would spoil inside the 
warm cabins. These elevated caches are a 
conspicuous feature of the northern mining 
camps. 

The Eskimo dog does not bark, or bay, 
like the civilized dog. His only note for 
expressing deep emotion is a long-drawn 
howl. It is the wolf cry—a sound that 
seems to me the most mournful, the most 
dismal in nature. When fifty or a hundred 
dogs raise their voices in unison (or disso- 
nance) the effect is impossible to describe. 
At, Dawson, in the summer of 1898, four or 
five thousand dogs were assembled, about 
equally divided between native and outside 
dogs. Whenever a steamboat hove into 
sight from down-river, the malamoots would 
begin, in the same key as the steamboat’s 
whistle, and the other dogs, not knowing the 
cause of the outbreak, would join in, and the 
concert would be kept up for several min- 
utes, the deep baying of the outside dogs 
keeping up for some time after the mala- 
moots had subsided. 

At present there is no person breeding 
the native sledge dog with a view to pre- 
serving it distinct. It would be difficult 
under the conditions. It might be worth 
while to do, as has been done along the 
coast of Alaska with blue and black foxes, 
set apart an island for breeding purposes. 
There will always be a demand for good 
native dogs and trained sled dogs of any 
breed but it would not be profitable to 
import them to the gold-fields, if, as was 
done last summer, some of the steamers 
bound for Nome should make a charge of 
twenty-five dollars per dog for freight. 














THE CAPTAIN 


OF THE NINE 


A STUDY IN COLLEGE BASEBALL 


By Clarence Deming 


E was not a player blazoned with a 
preparatory school fame, nor did he 
come to college crowned with the 

budding laurels of the diamond. In Fresh- 
man year he barely made his class nine; as a 
Sophomore he climbed no higher than substi- 
tute on the ’varsity, and when, as a Junior, 
he was full-fledged as a ’varsity infielder, not 
a few of the critics of the ball field questioned 
his title to the place. Asa player, he seemed 
to the shallow vision, commonplace. He was 
not a hard or even very regular hitter, he was 
clumsy in action, he was not swift between 
bases. Rarely did he draw the plaudits of 
grand stand and bleacher by the long hit or 
showy catch. But, by and by; even his 
censors began to note a certain “git thar” 
quality in the man, at first dubbed luck, later 
confessed to be a deeper element of his play. 
He had a way of always being just inside 
the dead line. The opposing baseman found 
him ever a little out of reach, and the aca- 
demic experts marveled at the certitude with 
which the “slow” man stole bases. His was 
the opportune bunt, or “good eye” at the 
home plate, which, at the crisis, saved the 
game. Before his Junior year ended he stood 
proved as the Old Reliable of the team, and 
when he was made captain, criticism was 
mute. He took a baseball squad crippled 
by the graduation of| six veterans; on rela- 
tively raw stuff he stamped his own person- 
ality, and the wise prophets were not sur- 
prised when his nine pulled out ahead in the 
rivalry for the college championship. 


There was another and later Captain of the 
Nine at the same university. He entered col- 
lege from a large preparatory school heralded 
as a star player, and he easily won a place on 
the university nine in his first year. 

He was graceful—a little too graceful—in 
play, a fleet base runner, a good hitter, and, 
under authority, fairly steady. But little 
traits of play during his early college years 
on the nine disclosed his flaws. He would 
take an ill-judged risk to make a showy play 
on bases and arouse applause. He tried 


over-much to individualize his own work 
at the cost of team-play. There was a 
coarse streak of trickery in his dealing with 
opposing nines on the field. He was elected 
captain on certain technical merits, and not 
without misgiving. As head of the team, 
unchecked by a superior, his spots of char- 
acter came to clearer view. 

The nine, as a body, lost respect for him. 
Some of the team aped his defects, others 
turned to discontented critics, all drifted into 
laxity. His nine, almost filled with trained 
men, after a brilliant opening of the cham- 
pionship season, steadily lost “grit” and 
morale, failed dismally in the ultimate big 
matches, and that particular season is unto 
this day black-lettered in the baseball annals 
of his university. 

The foregoing record of the contrasted 
captains, not altogether nor even largely a 
fable, suggests the prime trait for the captain 
of the college nine. Except he have char- 
acter and a forceful personality, he will be as 
sounding brass or tinkting cymbal. He is 
a leader of his team as well as one-ninth, 
more or less, of its playing energy. He repre- 
sents, besides, the whole soul of the nine, as 
well as a large fraction of its body. To 
judgment he must join steadiness, to steadi- 
ness discipline, to discipline, tact. That he 
must have knowledge of the technique of the 
game goes with the saying. Yet that tech- 
nical knowledge is not enough unless, like the 
successful teacher in the classroom, the cap- 
tain can impart what he knows to his men. 

The value of what may be called the 
character or nerve trait in the captain of 
the college nine springs directly from the 
formative and plastic material with which 
he has to deal. 

The professional captain finds his nine 
ready made. It is well-nigh sodden in the 
enthusiasms, not easily moved, not particu- 
larly responsive to a call in a crisis of the 
game. Indeed, the professional team, es- 
pecially if made up, as it usually is, of hard- 
ened players, knows no such thing as a crisis 
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The Captain 


in a match. What is a crisis to the emo- 
tional onlooker is simply a situation which 
tie professional has faced so often that it 
h. = lost all its novelty, and most of its power 
of appeal to strenuous deed. Such a nom- 
inal erisis is met by the professional with, 
prchance, a little awakened interest, but 
y th no deeper feeling; and almost the whole 
jy oblem for the professional captain is one 
«° sharp discipline on the field and care for 

' physical condition of the nine ’twixt 
cumes. He is the engineer in charge of a 
purchased mechanism which he must keep 
in order and earn his wages. 

ar different and deeper is the problem 
with which the captain of the college and 
siuateur ball nine has todo. Except so far 
as he has academic veterans on the team he 
must create it. The range of his material 
is vast. There is the born player and the 
player self-made or in the making; the player 
sub-trained by the matches of the secondary 
school and the player, maybe, potentially 
better, who has never seen—nor heard—a 
grand stand; players of big but untrained 
thews, players with muscles small but of 
high tension and quality; players nervous 
and players nervy, players who will improve 
through four years of baseball, players who 
will as steadily run down and out. From 
this great ruck the captain must pick his 
men with a nice eye to individual traits, 
form in play, temper, nerve, physical pow- 
ers and habits. The material itself is duc- 
tile and emotional, easily made or marred 
by its treatment. In measuring his squad, 
as group and as individuals, the Captain of 
the Nine has a complex task. But if his 
problems are many and various, so are his 
opportunities. : 

That the Captain of the Nine makes 
habitual mistakes certain almost chronic 
weaknesses of the college baseball teams 
of to-day testify. A familiar fact and 
fault of the game of baseball is its cen- 
trality in the pitcher, instead of distribu- 
tion among nine men; and, in the coach- 
ing and choice of pitcher, the captain must, 
then, exercise no small measure of discrimi- 
nation and skill. Yet, how many captains 


have fully realized that about forty per cent. 
of runs are due to the deadly “base on 
balls,” that it must be borne in on the pitcher 
that he is not to exhaust his margin by ini- 
tial ‘‘trick”’ pitching, and that control must 
never yield to the hope of securing a strike 
Last season, for the first 


by a bad ball! 
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of the Nine 


time, the fulness of the evil of “base on 
balls” began to be recognized by the cap- 
tains, after untold years during which the 
persistent fault has rattled teams, made 
victory negative and defeat illogical, and 
too often vitiated the game as a show. 

Again, has the Captain of the Nine given 
due watch to the development of fielding 
in the pitcher? In his relation to field 
work the pitcher is, in fact, a kind of 
shorter shortstop, an advanced outpost of 
the three basemen with a most difficult class 
of balls to handle, exacting often very quick 
and precise work in fielding them to first base. 
The writer has seen many pitchers under 
their coach, and their side practice before 
the nets is almost dismal in its monotony; 
but never once has he observed the Captain 
of the Nine drilling his pitcher in close field- 
ing and teaching him even the rudiments of 
handling short balls, including the vexa- 
tious and often effective bunt. 

In the technique of field work there are 
other pervasive faults which the Captain 
of the Nine is prone to disparage or over- 
look. There is the tendency of the catcher 
to fight the ball instead of cultivating the 
quick mechanical arm work without which, 
generally speaking, no catcher in these days 
can cut off the runner at second base. Does 
the captain, as sternly as he should, insist 
that the outfielder shall try the fly catch on 
quick-dropping balls instead of running for- 
ward and stopping short—may be in dread 
of the scored error—and does he compel the 
whole team to play for victory rather than 
for the score book? Does he train the team 
carefully to overrun the bases—particu- 
larly in overrunning first base to lead toward 
second—and to be ever ready poised to take 
advantage of an opponent’s slip? Some- 
thing in this branch the baseball captains 
of thirty years ago can teach the captains 
of to-day, especially as to the point of fol- 
lowing the pitcher’s arm so that the set- 
tling of the ball in the catcher’s hands finds 
the runner under the momentum which is 
more effective than the long lead from the 
base. 

Has not the Captain of the Nine under- 
rated the importance of coaching the base 
runner in the match, and training for that 
purpose at least three men of the nine 
selected for their discretion? And, at the 
bat, how often does the Captain of the 
Nine himself illustrate the ‘‘bad eye”. and 
with, say, two or even three balls called 
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and no strikes, hit at the ball in obvious 
defiance of the most obvious law of batting 
chances and the ratios of risk? The cap- 
tain in his rule for such cases and many 
analogous ones, should fix in mind the dic- 
tum that, while the errors in execution— 
the missed ball, the wild throw, the miscal- 
culation of time and distance—are to a de- 
gree inevitable, the error of forethought is 
rarely to be pardoned. , 

But the greatest task of the Captain of 
the Nine is the rounding of his plastic and 
sensitive material for team play. Here 
again the professional serves, by contrast, 
for an illustration. If we study carefully 
the action of the old professional player on 
the ball field, compared with the play of 
collegian and amateur, we shall be impressed 
not so much with a slight superiority in 
throwing, catching, marking down the ball 
and bat work, as by a certain quick instinct 
which, seemingly without thought, puts the 
professional in the right place at the right 
time and makes him do the right thing. 
Long habit has made of him a sort of cog 
in a well-perfected machine, acting almost 
without volition. We fitly term this auto- 
matic adjustment of the nine units to each 
other, team work. In accomplishing it with 
his green wood the Captain of the Nine 
deals with the nice psychological task of 
reducing to a single and correct motive the 
sudden motives, good or bad in a baseball 
sense, under which the young player acts. 
The erratic impulses of the baseball novice 
must be systematized into a swift and ac- 
curate instinct. 

It is a hard and vexing riddle for the Cap- 
tain of the Nine, including, as it does, shrewd 
study of the mental moods and tenses of 
each player, the close differentiation of his 
individual work from his team play, and a 
series of tests which can usually be applied 
only in the match game and not in the prac- 
tice squad. And it searches the mental 
caliber of the captain even more than that 
of his team. 

It may be a minor thing, yet too com- 
monly the Captain of the Nine forgets a 
certain responsibility to the bleacher and 


to the man who has paid his gate money. 
The call of play at the hour and minute 
fixed, the quick shifting of the players to 
the bench and back to the field when the 
inning closes, and the promptitude of the 
man called to the bat, may not be vital ele- 
ments of good baseball, but they quicken 
interest and certainly do not blunt disci- 
pline. The dull edge of the most prosaic 
and one-sided match may be sharpened by 
the promptitudes applied thus at the points 
where a fast game is sometimes slow and 
where a slow game is always slowest. 

Finally, there is an ampler field in which 
the Captain of the Nine has a larger and 
more imperative task. His team may be 
beaten in the baseball score, but it should 
never be defeated in the field of courtesy 
and manly conduct. Is a decision of the 
umpire dubious or even palpably wrong?— 
the captain should never question it, if 
an issue of fact and not of the rules. The 
familiar trick of disputing the umpire on 
close decisions so as to lay up capital for 
the next near call is a thing for the captain 
to endure in adversaries rather than him- 
self abet. At the umpire’s high Seat of 
Judgment, on appeal, the captain and the 
captain alone is the spokesman for his team, 
every other man of which should be held 
in the background. 

There are captains and captains in this 
exalted code of baseball courtesy—the cap- 
tain simple in bearing, the captain assertive; 
the captain self-controlled, the captain noisy 
and disputatious; the captain who holds 
his nine in hand, and the captain who per- 
mits his team to join in every vocal conten- 
tion and encourages it in the charivari 
which, by hollow fiction, is supposed to 
unnerve opponents. There is even the 
captain, thus far more idealized than actual, 
whose character and authority reach the 
bleachers and compel even the partisan 
multitude to generosity and discrimination 
in applause, with cheers for the hostile 
good play and silence for the error. Not 
many such captains shall we find, but as 
captains over captains shall they be bre- 
vetted. 
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COUNTRY LIFE IN FRANCE 


By Guy Wetmore Carry] 


Anglo-Saxons against the French 

is the lack in their otherwise com- 
prehensive language of an equivalent for 
the word “home.” But a closer knowl- 
edge of France and her people than is com- 
monly the property of her critics, would 
serve to show that, though the actual word 
be wanting, the spirit of its significance is 
very much in evidence, and that in no other 
country, perhaps, is the true atmosphere 


AN STANDING reproach held up by 
rd 





ters, music-halls, and other similar places of 
amusement, together with the fact that 
practically all Paris lives in an apartment 
instead of in a house—all these would 
seem to indicate that the French conception 
of home must necessarily be either so broad 
as to be meaningless, or so restricted as to 
be oppressive. Of Paris this is, perhaps, 
true; but, again, Paris is not France, and 
what is more, Paris is not always Paris. 

A greater contrast than that between 





“RUT ON A SUNDAY OR FETE-DAY WHAT A CHANGE!” 


of home life more deeply appreciated and 
more studiously cultivated. In this, as in 
all other points bearing on the French 
character, there is one often-quoted fact to 
be taken into consideration, and that is 
that Paris is not France. It is but natural 
that a casual observation of modern life in 
the capital to-day should convey to the 
foreigner the impression that an ever-present 
craving for variety and entertainment has 
to a great extent blotted out the spirit of the 
home circle, as Americans and Englishmen 
understand the term. The crowded res- 
taurants; the Bois, with its throngs of 
pleasure seekers; the multiplicity of thea- 


the country life of France and that of 
England and America can scarcely be im- 
agined. The Anglo-Saxon, upon what- 
ever privacy he insists when in town, is 
distinctly gregarious during the summer sea- 
son. ~Except at stated hours the doors of 
his city residence frown upon the visitor, 
and formal phrases of “not at home,’ “en- 
gaged,” or “not receiving to-day’? empha- 
size his dislike of unexpected or unbidden 
invasion ; while the doors of his country 
house stand open all day long, and it is in 
the nature of a favor to relieve the tedium 
of his unoccupied hours by an unlooked-for 
call. If he does not mix with an inter- 
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minable horde of his fellow men in the chaos 
of hotel life at some mountain or seaside 
resort, he is at least largely dependent upon 
their aid for his daily recreation. He is 
rarely to be found by himself, or even alone 
with the members of his family. He joins 
or forms clubs of every possible description, 
he rides, hunts, golfs, bathes, and sails in 
numerous company. He fills his country 
house with a kaleidoscopic procession of 
visitors, and it is apt to be his boast that 
he can be contented in the most lonely and 
out-of-the-way localities, if only he has lots 
of friends at hand to keep him in coun- 
tenance with his surroundings. 

Not so a Frenchman. In his case it is 
the town residence that is overrun by his 
kinsfolk and acquaintance, the town life 
in which the craving for society makes many 
friends, and much of them, a practical es- 
sential; it is the country house which is 
closed against intrusion, the country life 
which is for his family, a few intimates, and 
himself alone. A point which is apt 
strongly to impress a stranger traveling in 
France, though he may not wholly appre- 
ciate its significance, is the well-nigh uni- 
versal custom of completely surrounding 
the grounds of a villa or chateau with a 
high, and, in general, uncommonly hideous 
wall, which effectually shuts them out from 
the prying eye of the passer, and certainly 
is far from suggesting that any great element 
of natural beauty is to be found therein. 
This is apt to be the case even with very 
small villas, which, for economical or other 
reasons, are built close together and in the 
heart of a town. Within a stone’s throw 





of the spot where this article is written there 
is a row of such villas. Viewed from the 
street, it were difficult to conceive of a more 
uninviting prospect. The houses stand 
shoulder to shoulder, a sickly cream in color, 
with closely shuttered windows, and tall, 
frowning gates that seem the very essence 
of inhospitality. “Seen from the river, these 
same villas are delicious. Smooth-shaven 
lawns and flower-beds run to terraces at 
the water’s edge, little tents and arbors are 
scattered here and there, and steep flights 
of wooden steps lead down to cheerfully 
painted landing-stages, where the boats and 
skiffs are moored. 

And this is the keynote of country life in 
France. The beauties of a villa or chateau 
are first designed and then kept up for the 
owner, his family, and his friends alone. 
One never sees “show places,” such as are 
familiar to American eyes, arranged princip- 
ally with a view to their appearance from the 
high road. The casual passer is shut out 
from the sight of private lawns and flower 
beds as naturally as he is from that of private 
dressing-rooms and linen-closets. Unless he, 
too, has his own wall-girdled greenness, he 
must perforce rest content with a prospect 
of bare walls, dusty road, and the great 
tracts of open country, which are private 
property in a legal sense alone. And if this 
is not the true spirit of home life, it is diffi- 
cult to say what is. 

It has been said that, saving only the 
race-course and the somewhat doubtful 


recreations of metropolitan life, the French- 
man is sublimely ignorant of and indifferent 
to sport. 


And even the most ardent parti- 
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Country Life in France 


san of France cannot reasonably claim for 
her any remarkable knowledge of, or interest 
in, a vast majority of the manifold open-air 
diversions which have come to be the greater 
part of the Anglo-Saxon’s country life. For 
sportsmen, like poets and politicians, are 
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him to express an even stronger contempt for 
Anglo-Saxon sport than he feels by nature. 
So, when we think of country life in 
France, we are considering something of 
which it is extremely hard for the Anglo- 
Saxon “to conceive 





an open-air existence 





“HIS INGENUITY WILL CONTINUE TO CONCEAL HIS LACK OF SPACE.” 


born, not made, and in France their birth- 
rate is extremely meager. Perhaps it is not 
to be expected that a people like the French, 
in whose estimation the development of the 
intellectual qualities is of paramount im- 
portance, should attain a_ proficiency in 
sport even approaching that of their brawn- 
ier but slower-witted cousins of England 
and America. The Frenchman has, indeed, 
no love for sport for sport’s sake, and he 
tires of whatever branch he takes up the 
moment it ceases to be novel or amusing, and 
becomes merely a question of endurance or 
skill. It is because he never gets far beyond 
the experimental stage that, to our eyes, he 
is apt to appear ridiculous in whatever form 
of sport he adopts; and it is because we let 
him see that we think him so, that pride leads 


where golf is practically unknown, hunting 
pursued with but half-enthusiasm; even 
tennis played on rare courts, one or two sets 
at a time. Of all the thousand and one 
branches of country recreation, there is 
actually not one which can truthfully be 
called a national, or even a popular, sport 
in France, save only and always horse 
racing, and that almost wholly because of 
its gamblirig side. 

What, then, goes to make up the recrea- 
tive side of French country life?) We must, 
of course, pass over the strictly fashionable 
resorts, such as Trouville, Vichy, or Etretat, 
which are but miniature editions of Paris, as 
Newport is a miniature edition of New York, 
and confine ourselves to those simpler phases 
of summer life which alone have any true 
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In such a case, what 


country atmosphere. 
The 


do Frenchmen do to pass the time? 
answer is—nothing! 

It must be remembered that, despite their 
airs and graces, the French are a people of 
singularly simple tastes, and in nothing more 
than in their country life. As hunters they 
are satisfied to pursue the most trivial game; 
as fishers, to spend hours angling for the 
smallest of fish. What above all they 
demand is the privilege of being in the open 





“SEEN FROM THE RIVER THESE SAME 


air, and, given this, they are famously con- 
tent. So it happens that life in a French 
country house is one of singular idleness and 
tranquility. A scrupulously kept garden, 
a boat, a camera, the latest novels, a couple 
of horses, half a dozen dogs—these are all 
that is needed to make life attractive. There 
is none of that eager craving for the constant 
excitement of violent exercise which is char- 
acteristic of the Anglo-Saxon. The French- 
man takes nature at her face value, is grate- 
ful for what she has to give, and never forces 
her hand. To the foreigner this attitude 
lacks enterprise; but again, there is some- 
thing peculiarly attractive in its simplicity. 
It differs from that of the Englishman or 


American precisely as the child’s methcd 
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of amusing himself differs from that of the 
man. 

Through the French character runs a 
strong and sterling affection for the country, 
which is more natural and more honest, 
perhaps, than that of his transchannel and 
transatlantic cousins. And this feeling is 
not that of a class, but runs down through 
all the social strata. In nine cases out of 
ten there is no doubt that the goal of the 
tradesman or workingman in any French 





,’ 


VILLAS ARE DELICIOUS.’ 


city is the day when his invested savings will 
enable him to retire upon a tiny income to 
some microscopic country house with an 
infinitesimal parcel of ground attached, 
where he can spend the remainder of his days 
in undisturbed quietude. It is not much to 
ask, and no doubt it is because the demand 
is so modest that it is so often gratified. The 
country towns near to Paris or any other 
large French city are full of such little villas. 
whose owners have nothing to ask of life save 
what is theirs already—the privilege of doing 
nothing in the open air. 

In one sport alone the Frenchman, while 
he cannot be said to excel, is at least an 
enthusiast, and this is boating, or, as it is 
called in France, canotage. To American 
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eyes it would seem rather a mild form of 
exercise, this sculling and paddling of light 
boats; but it is a combination of not too 
onerous exertion, with the pleasantest feat- 
ures of out-of-door life, which appeals to the 
French with an irresistible fascination. 
Along the Seine are to be found hundreds of 
these pleasure craft, long, shallow row-boats, 
with outriggers and sliding seats, or canoes in 
the form of an American pair-oared shell, 
decked over fore and aft, propelled by 
double paddles, and luxuriously fitted with 
scarlet carpets and cushions. These are 
the more costly types, and hence, as rule, 
private property. For the casual comer 
there are heavier boats for hire by the day, 
norvegiennes, or Norwegian dories, and 
clumsy punts, as awkward as young arks, 
for fishing. But even into boating there 
creeps that curious French flippancy which 
marks the boundary between serious sport 
and mere amusement, for the more oddly 
shaped or unusually propelled a boat may 
be, the greater is its popularity. The ques- 
tion of serviceability is invariably given the 
go-by in comparison with that of appear- 
ance. There are some weird craft to be 
seen upon the Seine. 

To return to the retired tradesman or 
employé, whose slowly amassed earnings 
procure him that goal of his ambition, a 
modest home in the country near to the 
great city where his small fortune has been 
made. As a general rule, the amount of 
land which he is thus 
enabled to acquire is so 
small as to be almost ri- 
diculous—an acre or two 
at most. But his in- 
genuity will invariably 
contrive to conceal his’ 
lack of space by a most 
wonderful elaborating of 
its limited possibilities. 
He must have his garden, 
his tent, his arbor, his 
gravel walks, his lawn, his 
flower beds, as if the land 
at his disposal had been 
two hundred acres, in- 
stead of two. He must 
have his pond, even if it 
be but four feet square, 
and a few rocks and a 
dozen goldfish, and the 
whole dominated by a 
miniature fountain. He 


must have his meals in the open air, and 
flowers of his own cultivation upon the- 
table. And when all this is possible he 
speaks with pride of his “villa,” sends 
his flowers to his, friends, and is enor- 
mously pleased with his industry and the 
estate which it has earned. Not a very re- 
markable achievement, perhaps, but an 
admirable illustration of how little it takes 
to make a Frenchman happy in the country. 

Considering the remarkably good taste 
generally displayed by the French in mat- 
ters architectural, it is surprising how un- 
beautiful their country houses are. For 
the most part, they display none of the 
rambling irregularity which is so great an 
attraction in American and English coun- 
try houses. The newer ones are_ built 
squarely and rigidly, like town residences, 
of brick or stone, with roofs and woodwork 
painted a lurid yellow or green, and sharp, 
uncompromising angles that no benediction 
of vines is competent to redeem. They re- 
semble nothing so much as the result of 
combining the contents of a child’s box of 
bricks into one of the atrocious composi- 
tions shown in the leaflet accompanying it; 
and the most pretentious show no improve- 
ment, but convey only an impression that 
the box of bricks cost a dollar, instead of 
fifty cents, and so more bricks were availa- 
ble. The older type of country house is 
better, cream-white in color, with wooden 
blinds to match, flat roofs, and high, door- 


“HE SPENDS HOURS ANGLING FOR.THE SMALLEST FISH.” 
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like windows, opening on narrow balconies 
or on a level with the ground. With the 
exception of the rooms actually in service 
at the moment, the windows are apt to be 
closely shuttered in the daytime, so that 
the general effect is quite the reverse of 
cheerful. Occasionally a better example 
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rank fumes of petroleum and stifling clouds 
of heavy dust. To its driver, who is usually 
on his lightning way from one town to an- 
other, the comfort and peace of mind of 
those whom he chances to meet along the 
way are matters of supreme indifference, 
and so it is that this most modern of sports 











“4 HIDEOUS WALL SHUTS OUT THE PRYING EYE.’ 


is found, an exception influenced by Englishs 
or American country architecture, which, 
however, only more strongly proves the rule 
of unattractiveness. 

Whatever influence the craze of automo- 
bilism has had upon French country life is 
almost wholly an evil one. Automobilists, 
as a class, are the most obnoxiously incon- 
siderate of sporting beings, and it is but 
just to yield the French motor driver the 
doubtful palm of being king of his kind. 
His vehicle is an enormous blood-red ma- 
chine, of ponderous workmanship and tre- 
mendous power, which thrashes and thun- 
ders at all hours of the day and night along 
the high roads, at a pace which no law seems 
competent to control, leaving in its wake 
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is gradually making havoc of rural tran- 
quility, and turning more moderate recres- 
tions, such as walking, driving, or bicycling, 
into veritable nightmares. And, what is 
more, as a young Frenchman said not long 
since, that while other vehicles stop when they 
stand still, the automobile continues, like 
the hackneyed brook, to go on forever. If 
anything, it is more noisy when it is not 
advancing than when it is. So that there 
is no rest for the weary in France until auto- 
mobilism dies out or some public benefactor 
introduces a noiseless motor. 

The subject of automobiles brings us nat- 
urally to a feature of country life in France 
in which they play a large part: Sunday ex- 
cursions and excursionists. Nowhere in the 
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world is a brief respite from the dust and 
turmoil of city life more highly prized and 
more sedulously sought after. The average 
country town near a large French city is on 
weck-days to all appearance dead. The 
restaurants are deserted, and at one of the 
bar: tables on porch or terrace a solitary 
smug-faced waiter may be seen serenely 
sleeping. The bicycle racks are empty, 
the boats unused. But on a Sunday or 
féte-day, what a change! It would seem 
as |! half the population of Paris had invaded 
the town. The restaurant proprietor, pro- 
fuscly smiling and perspiring, has engaged 
hal’ a score of extra waiters, and every 
table on the terrace holds its complement 
of laughing, chattering holiday makers. 
The boats are all in use at prices which are 
at once the joy and the amazement of their 
proprietors, and where had been an empty 
promenade beneath the trees, are luncheon 
parties, automobiles, bicycles; a whole little 
world, in short, of activity and enjoyment. 
For to the Frenchman whose means will not 
as yet permit of his calling some little scrap 
of country his own, this is the best substi- 
tute; and, be it noted that, in common with 
the German, when he indulges his craving 
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to this extent, it is not alone or in the com- 
pany of a few boon companions, but with 
the full-mustered strength of wife, children, 
cousins, and “ in-laws. ’’ 

To understand French country life more 
clearly one can hardly revert too often 
to this keynote of simplicity. Whether it be 
the fortunate owner of a stately chateau or 
villa, the proprietor of a more modest cot- 
tage and acre of land, or the mere excursion- 
ist, whose taste of the country is limited to a 
day, the Frenchman asks nothing more of 
nature than it is her pleasure to provide. 
The river, the open fields, the woods, the 
gardens—these are enough. He is no 
sportsman, it is true, but neither is he a 
craver of costly luxuries. His love of the 
country is for the country’s sake alone. 

Doubtless the Anglo-Saxon conception of 
country life is, as we are wont to think it, 
the best after all, to love the country that 
is, but also to add by every means in our 
power to its possibilities and its charms. 
And yet, in these days, when city life is so 
continuous a round of excitement, it is not 
unpleasing to find a people who appreciate 
and apply the natural antidote of this 
abnormal activity. 











the willow pussies into bloom brings 

also renewed life to a host of crea- 
tures which have passed the long winter in a 
lethargic condition. Many of these are flying 
insects that visit the willow blossoms to 
find food in the nectar and pollen which 
they so freely furnish. The early butter- 
flies, the small bees, and even the great lum- 
bering bumblebees find needed sustenance 
in the fluffy catkins, and they pay for their 
food by carrying the pollen from flower to 
flower, thus effecting the fertilization of 
the embryo 
seeds. There is 
one insect, how- 
ever, that visits 
the willow pus- 
sies and feeds 
upon their sub- 
stance without 
conferring any 
such benefit in 
return. It is a 
small caterpillar 
that has passed 
the winter with- 
in a little cylin- 
drical case at- 
tached to the 
willow twigs. It 
is the young of 
one of our pret- 
tiest butterflies, 
the viceroy, and 
I can best tell 
its story by be- 
ginning with its 
grandmother, 
who was flying 
about the fields 
last May. 

This viceroy butterfly is a familiar in- 
sect throughout most regions of the United 
States. In appearance and habits it re- 
minds one of the larger monarch butterfly— 
which in truth it mimics--being found in 
open fields and meadows, especially along 
small willow-bordered streams. In such 
situations it sails leisurely about, stopping 
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THE POTTER WASP AND 
HIS EARTHEN HOME, 


CAMERA STUDIES OF LIVING INSECTS 


By Clarence Moores Weed 





now and then to sip nectar from a flower, or, 
perchance, to deposit an egg upon the tip 
of a leaf on a willow, or a poplar twig. In 
the late summer months it often flies under 
apple trees to sip the juices of the decaying 
fruit. If the egg upon the willow leaf hap- 
pens to have been laid by one of the first 
of the season’s butterflies, it hatches in a 
few days—generally a week—into a tiny cat- 
erpillar that gnaws a hole out of the side 
of the egg-shell and then turns around and 
eats the remainder of the shell. This pe- 
culiar meal is probably taken to prevent 
the presence of the empty shell from notify- 
ing some enemy—perhaps an ant, possibly 
an ichneumon—that a young caterpillar is 
in the vicinity. After this dry repast it is 
ready for more succulent food, and this it 
finds right at hand in the leaf it is resting 
upon. Here it feeds, eating the sides of 
the leaf near the tip, but letting the de- 
nuded midrib remain. When its appetite 
is satisfied it retires to the under side of the 
leaf, where it rests motionless upon the mid- 
rib. Throughout the day when its enemies 
could easily see it if it moved, it remains 
quietly on its resting place, feeding chiefly 
under cover of darkness. In about a week 
it moults, eating the cast skin, and soon be- 
gins again to devour the succulent leaf 
tissues. These young caterpillars have the 
curious habit of fastening a few bits of leaf 
together by means of silken threads, and 
then fastening the bunch to the denuded 
rib of the leaf. Such little packets are 
shown in two of the accompanying pictures: 
one on the lower right hand leaf of the 
chrysalis upon a poplar stem, and one near 
the middle of the picture of the young cater- 
pillar feeding upon a poplar leaf; a black 
dot indicates the position of each. These 
little packets, always swaying in the wind, 
are believed by naturalists to be placed 
there to attract the attention of enemies 
from the nearby caterpillars. 

The caterpillars of this early summer 
brood continue to feed and grow, moulting 
twice more at intervals of a week. As they 
become larger the two spiny horns just back 
of the head become more conspicuous, and 
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‘he general color becomes a peculiar mottled 
combination of greenish-olive and gray, the 
darker color being at each end and the light- 
r in the middle. When the insect gets too 
large to rest in comfort and safety upon the 
midrib of the leaf it spends its days upon 
the twigs, resting quietly for hours with its 
head held out to one side. When the cater- 
pillar becomes full-grown it spins a web of 
silk upon the bark of the twig. In this it 
entangles the hooked claws of its hind legs 
and hangs downward. Here it remains for 
1 While before the skin along the back splits 
vpen and is wriggled off, leaving suspended 
a peculiar creature—neither caterpillar nor 
chrysalis. This transition stage is of short 
duration: very soon the definite form of the 
chrysalis is assumed. In color the chrysalis 
is still a mottling of gray and green. It has 
a large projection—suggestive of a Roman 
nose—upon the middle of the back. In 
about a week the chrysalis splits open and 
a butterfly emerges, hanging to the empty 
shell or the adjacent twig, until its wings 
are of full size. Then it walks upward to- 
ward the tip, where it is likely to rest an 
hour or so before taking its first flight into 
the new and airy world in which it finds 
itself. The forsaken chrysalis still hangs 
—an empty tenement, perfect in out- 
ward form with only the cracks along the 
front to indicate where the occupant 
escaped. 

The butterflies that thus appear in Au- 
gust belong to the second brood of the season. 
They remain upon the wing for some time, 
laying eggs during the later days of their 
life on the same kinds of food-plants that 
they developed upon. These eggs shortly 
hatch into little caterpillars that feed upon 
the terminal parts of the leaf in the same 
way that the earlier brood did. But when 
they are about one-third grown they do 
something that was not done by the pre- 
ceding generation; they build special houses 
in which to pass the winter. These houses 
are made out of the leaves of the food-plants. 
The caterpillar selects a likely leaf and fas- 
tens its stalk to the twig so that it shall not 
fall when the other leaves do. The green 
substance toward the tip of the leaf is eaten 
away, so that the midrib remains. Then 
the basal part of the leaf is rolled into a tube, 
the edges being turned upward and fastened 
together by silken threads. The inside of 
the little cylinder is then lined with silk, 
and the caterpillar is ready for the long fast 
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which is to continue through the winter 
months. 

In spring the same warm sunshine that 
brings the willow pussies into bloom also 
brings these little creatures from their win- 
ter homes. The only food available is these 
same pussies and upon them the caterpillars 
feed. They utilize the winter cases as a 

















WALKING STICK ON BIRCH TWIG, 


resting place during the day, and the habit 
of retiring to them is continued long after 
the catkins have given place to the leaves. 
After a few weeks of feeding in the spring the 
caterpillars transform to chrysalids and soon 
change again to butterflies, thus complet- 
ing the yearly cycle of the species. This 
butterfly: in its various stages is an admir- 
able subject for the photographer. The 
caterpillars exhibit little disposition to 
wander, remaining quiet for hours at a time, 
while the butterflies when first mature will 
pose and “look pleasant” to your heart’s 
content. The species in its several stages 
may also be found almost all summer, so 
that it is available at any time. 

The walking stick has always seemed to 
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me to occupy among our insects much the 
same place that the least bittern occupies 
among our birds. The latter has been well 
described by Mr. Frank M. Chapman as a 
“half-solved mystery, to be thought of 
less as a bird than as a survivor of a 
former geological period, when birds still 
showed traits of their not distant reptilian 
ancestry.” Both of these creatures are 
extreme examples of that resemblance to 
surroundings which enters so largely into 
the make-up of the animal world, and they 
both have a well-developed instinct for 
keeping quiet to render effective their pe- 
culiarities of color and structure. 

The walking stick seems indeed to have 
stepped from the pages of the books of 
Bates, Belt, and Wallace, with their stories 
of tropical mimicry, or at least to belong 
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EATING THE SIDES OF THE LEAF, 





exclusively to the fauna of our Southern 
States, where it has for company the weird 
praying mantis. In puritan New England 
it seems bizarre and out of place. Last au- 
tumn these walking sticks were unusually 
abundant and I took advantage of the fact 
to get some pictures of them. Better sit- 
ters one could not ask for; they would re- 
main quiet by the hour, so that time ex- 
posures could be made with ease. They 
seemed happy with only a bit of birch 
twig for support, and it seemed a matter of 
entire indifference to them whether they 
hung on with three legs or six, although 
they seldom utilized the latter number. 
The body of the female walking stick is 
considerably larger than that of the male, 
but it attitudinizes in much the same way. 
A back view in which it is clinging to the 
support with five of its feet is shown here- 
with: as will be seen one front leg projects 
forward beside the antennz; on account of 
the larger body and the position of the 
right leg the termination of the head is more 
plainly visible than in the male. When 
one has watched these queer creatures thus 
taking on attitudes and holding them by 
the hour it is interesting to study their 
structure, to see in what ways they are 
adapted to their curious existence. One of 
the most remarkable things about them is 
the entire absence of wings. Another is the 
unusual development of the thorax. A 
little observation through a lens shows dis- 
tinctly the three divisions of this part of the 
body. The joints of the abdomen are short 
and taken together just about equal in 
length the whole thorax. The head seems 
but a continuation of the thorax, except for 
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IN THE TRANSITION STAGE. 


the large, well-rounded, projecting eyes, 
which must give the creaiure a range of 
vision almost equal to that of the dragon- 
fly. The slender, many-jointed antenne 
that project straight forward from the head 
are four-fifths as long as the body, and a 
little longer than the slender front legs. The 
latter show at their base a distinct and 
peculiar curve which enables the insect to 
bring them close together in front of the 
head. The middle legs are shorter and 
more robust, while the hind ones are again 
slender and nearly as long as the front ones. 
All the legs are so attached to the body 
that the first long joint extends sideways 
and can even be bent upward at an acute 
angle. The legs are loosely jointed, so that 
in the living insect the members of the same 
pair are seldom symmetrically arranged. 
This is doubtless an important point, for the 
insects would be much more easily seen upon 
twigs if the legs were held in positions of 
bilateral symmetry. 

The more you look at one of these walking 
sticks the more you are impressed with its 
wonderful mimicry of a bit of twig. The 
body surface has the shine of young bark, 
and the minute irregularities on parts of its 
surface help out the resemblance. The 
color, too, helps to the same end: it is mot- 
tled brown, or grayish-green, much like 
the bark of little twigs of oak and other 
trees. These walking sticks are vegetarians, 
feeding upon the leaves of oak and various 
other trees. The females drop their eggs 
from the place where they are feeding. 
These eggs look like little seeds. These in- 
sects must be in constant danger of execu- 
tion by birds, and presumably it is to es- 
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cape such dangers that they rest so quietly 
in one position for hours at a time. They 
are said also to fall victims to certain pre- 
daceous bugs that wander over trees and 
shrubs in search of caterpillars and other 
insects whose life-blood they may suck. 

In the vast number of insects that live in 
the world, a great variation is to be found in 
the manner of existence. As one studies 
these creatures one is led to wonder more 
and more at the marvelous contrivances 
and adaptations by means of which many of 
them are enabled to survive. Even in a 
single group such as that of the wasps there 
is great diversity of habits Many wasps 
live in colonies in the paper nests with which 
most people are familiar; others dig holes in 
the ground; others take advantage of hollow 
stems in shrubs and herbaceous plants; and 
a few even build miniature houses on the 
outside of the stems of plants. 

Among the insects that have the last- 














THE BUTTERFLY RESTING BEFORE TAKING 
ITS FIRST FLIGHT. 
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mentioned habit perhaps none is of greater 
interest than the fraternal potter wasp— 
called by entomologists Humenes fraterna. 
This is a pretty, little, thread-waisted insect, 
black except for creamy-yellow markings on 
the body in the places shown in the accom- 
panying picture (p. 148). When straightened 


“IT SPENDS ITS DAYS UPON A TWIG.” 


out, its length is about three-fourths of an 
inch. These wasps are of special interest 
because they build the little earthen houses 
shown also in the picture. Selecting some 
small stem, preferably one having thorns 
upon it, the mother wasp brings tiny loads of 
sandy soil, which she cements together with 
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her saliva, gradually building up a hollow 
earthen cell, nearly round, and about half an 
inch in diameter. Often the shape, when 
completed, is suggestive of a flattened jug, 
without a handle, but with a slight projec- 
tion where the mouth of the jug would be. 
This is well shown in the lower cell in one of 
the pictures. For what purpose does the 
little potter toil so diligently? For the 
same purpose that makes the lives of so 
many insects a round of ceaseless activity— 
that of providing for the young. When the 
cell is nearly finished the wasp searches the 
leaves of trees and other plants for small 
caterpillars, which—probably after being 
paralyzed by stinging—are brought to the 
little house upon the thorny twig. When 
enough of these are found, an egg is laid in 
the cell, which is then sealed up. In the 
case of some species of these potter wasps, 
the egg is hung from the top of the cell on 
the end of a tiny silken thread. When it 
hatches the larva holds on to the empty egg- 
shell and reaches out to feed upon the cater- 
pillars stored so abundantly just below. Here 
it lives in darkness and alone, except the para- 
lyzed caterpillars that await its devouring 
jaws. 

In due time it becomes full grown in this 
larval stage, having eaten all the victims 
immured within its earthen house. Then 
it changes to a quiet pupa, which shortly 
afterward changes to an adult wasp that 
gnaws a hole through the side of the cell, 
and comes forth to build more houses and 
lay eggs for the next generation. The pot- 
ter wasp is widely distributed in North 
America. Its houses are well worth looking 
for when one is sauntering through fields 
and woods. 











CORSICA FOR THE BICYCLIST 


By C. Edwardes 


WAS informed, by those who knew 

nothing about it, that there would 

be much more discomfort than pleas- 
ure in a tour of Corsica by bicycle in mid- 
summer. Were there not mosquitoes to 
reckon with? To say little about the blind- 
ing glare of white roads; and the probabil- 
ity that a brigand in the mountains, tired 
of seeing no gendarme within easy range 
of his gun, would in a desperate moment 


tween Sartene and Bonifacio and certain 
other regions, the mere smell of which 
ought to be enough to incite brisk ped- ° 
alling to get quit of them. 

Corsica is never more enchanting for the 
cyclist than in June and July, when the 
myrtle is in full bloom in the lowlands, 
when the higher pine forests are carpeted 
with strawberries, and when the jagged peaks 
all over the land stand up purple towards 








“(THE CHALK CLIFFS OF BONIFACIO.”’ 


cover such game as a pair of wheels and 
only a single rider. Furthermore, was there 
not the fever, which is well known to be- 
gin to be murderous on several parts of 
the coast with the beginning of July. It 
is a satisfaction to me to be able to assure 
the world at large that none of these perils 
are worthy of the least consideration, save 
the malaria, and this only if you determine 
(as no wise bicyclist will) to spend two 
or three nights in such places as Aleria 
on the east coast; the maritime flats be- 


the blue sky with mere ribbons and spots 
of snow about their summits. There are 
no better roads anywhere; they are good 
on the eoast level, where one expects them 
to be good; but they are superb in the 
highlands, from two thousand to four 
thousand feet above the Mediterranean’s 
level. It is these highlands which yield 
ecstatic hours to the bicyclist in Corsica 
in midsummer. Down in Ajaccio the 
thermometer may be at eighty-five degrees, 
at Aleria and Bonifacio even ninety de- 
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grees or ninety-five degrees; but on the 
firm white roads among. the _ beech 
woods and pine forests of the slopes of 
L’Incudine, Benoso and Monte D’Oro, with 
the sweetest shade on both sides and 
water courses roaring above on the one 
hand and below on the other, you have 
a uniform temperature of about sixty de- 
grees night and day. No mosquitoes either; 
‘and no fleas to speak of. 

The large towns of the island—Ajaccio, 
Bastia and Corte—are all interesting in 
different ways. There are few more mag- 
nificent views in the Mediterranean than 
that of Ajaccio’s gulf from above the town; 
the mountains rise bowl-shaped and ser- 
rated inland, and that amethystine blue 
of the sea, in contrast with the funereal 
cypresses, the silvery olives and the flutter- 
ing palm trees of the foreground, gives 
one a banquet of color effects of which it 
is impossible to weary. 

Bastia, too, has an imposing background 
of mountains, which make their mark on 
the cyclist who has to get over them from 
the east. The Col de Teghime, imme- 
diately behind the town, at a hight of 
about eighteen hundred feet is a pretty 
tough rise in six miles. But there is no 
getting away from collar work in this 
island, and the Col de Teghime is a child 
to some of the road ascents of the interior. 
The views of the long reach of flat, lake- 
studded country to the south between 
the mountains and the sea are so attrac- 
tive however, that the push up need not 
be tiresome. The hills which fall from the 
mountains to the plain are splendidly 
wooded and dotted with villages picturesque 
at this distance, although dirty and ill- 
smelling enough to explore. A far easier 
and altogether fascinating run from Bastia 
may be made up the long tongue of land 
known as Cap Corse. The road is excel- 
lent and Cap Corse wine is about the best 
in the island, a fact which the cyclist under 
the midsummer sun will appreciate. 

Corte, the old capital in revolutionary 
times, is much more characteristically 
Corsican than the two seaports. The 
bicyclist may get to it from north, south, 
east and west, but only with much toil 
as well as pleasure. The run down to it 
from the pass of Vizzavone, about three 
thousand feet above Ajaccio’s elevation, is 
just a succession of thrilling views of the 
high sides of Monte D’Oro and Monte 
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Rotondo, with hoarse torrents breaking 
from the ravines on the left, spanned by 
bridges both for road and railway, which 
are as beautiful as they are strong; Corsic: 
excels in its bridges. Whichever way you 
get to Corte you will be impressed by it. 
The old castle, crowning the black crags, 
is more than four hundred feet above the 
newer low-lying town. All over Corsica 
they are strangely fond of tall houses, but 
I think Corte can beat even Bastia .and 
Sartene in this matter. Corte’s castle has 
seen rough days under the Genoese domin- 
ion, and when Parquale Paoli lived her 
as dictator. It is not of much practica 
use now. : 

Having touched on Corsica’s chief towns 
and hinted at the extreme charms of th 
highlands, I would like to describe wit! 
some minuteness the country in the southern 
part of the island, as I saw it cycling in July, 
1899—the very part I was warned agains‘ 
as an inferno at that season. I had spent 
the night at Cervione, a beautiful town on 
the hill ridge on the east coast, its houses 
pitched one above the other with surprising 
effect—especially if you chance to be under 
a cascade of their slops from, say, a sixth 
story window. 

The Cervione inn was a poor concern, but 
I soon forgot that when, the next morning 
at six o’clock, I pedalled down the zigzags 
from the town. A faint veil of cloud was 
about the crucifix on the purple crag over 
Cervione, but the Mediterranean was a blue 
mirror below. The chestnut woods into which 
I ran quickly were wet with dew. Its ferns 
also. The balmy perfume from olive or- 
chards, vineyards and heath in the glorious 
freshness, was almost an intoxicant. The 
main Bastia—Bonifacio road was regained 
after a five-mile scamper in which I de- 
scended about twelve hundred feet. Then 
I had done with gradients for the rest of the 
day. I faced the ardent south in growing 
heat, with the chirp-chirp of grasshoppers 
already loud, and frogs cluttering in the pud- 
dles beyond the hedges of bamboo, myrtle 
and clematis. In thirty miles I rose or fell 
scarcely more than thirty feet, and in twenty 
miles I did not meet ten people. A hard 
road all the time, white, yellow or red, 
according to the belt of soil. The crops had 
been lifted from the cultivatable reaches on 
both sides, and the peasantry, it appeared, 
had gone off to their summer residences in the 
mountains to escape the fever. Every mile 
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or so we crossed a stream, with suspicious 
st-gnant pools to it just by the bridge, black 
nk, but studded with big water lilies, over 
ich blue dragon flies chased each other 
| the insects they desired for breakfast. 
. shadeless road, from which the _ heat 
burned back with double power. The 
p.iches of cork forest here and there, with 
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and rounded, here and there speckled with 
snow, and beautiful everywhere, across the 
broad green and over-intervening plains. 
A slip of a moon hung in the blue heavens 
between the mountains and the sea. Aleria 
was announced at length, in suffocating heat 
(or heat that would have been suffocating 
to the pedestrian), by the gleam from the 








SOME OF THE GRANITE BOULDERS 


the bark stripped from the trunks, ought to 
have invited to repose and occasional pipes. 
But they were eerie rather than seducing, 
like the mustard-colored oxen which had 
sought shelter in them, and lifted their black 
muzzles and long horns towards my bicycle 
as if half stupefied by the sight. 

It was all jolly enough in spite of the 
heat. And for sublimity I had but to turn 
my eyes inland and look at the long range of 
mountain tops, rich purple in color, toothed 
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Diana lagoon to the east, which here fills the 
entire area between the road and the sea. 
Portus Dianae, the old Romans called it, 
when Aleria was the capital of Corsica. A 
bit of a quay witnesses to the past import- 
ance of the place, and an islet of oyster 
shells tells of the appetite for shellfish of the 
colonists here two thousand years ago. 
Modern Aleria, by the rickety bridge over 
the broad Taviguano, proved to be a miser- 
able hamlet, little more than a barrack, a 
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house for the sale of salt and tobacco, and a 
wine store, where I drank good wine while 
the vendor shivered with ague. The prim- 
rose complexions of the idlers by the bridge 
were no good advertisement of Aleria’s 
salubrity, and the ugly gap in the bridge 
over the black water showed that energy 
also was lacking in the place. A few frag- 
ments of walls in the corn fields, with a litter 
of the familiar thin red bricks used by the old 
Romans wherever they built houses, did not 
tempt to exploration. I mounted and rode 
on as fast as possible between high hedges of 
myrtle, ravishingly sweet in the hot at- 
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a place, though the first course of. bread 
and milk (soup) was a surprise. It was 
significant that the popular wine here was a 
Malvasia Quina, a febrifuge taken in pala- 
table form. The mountaineers, who dined 
with me, said some very treasonable things 
about France and French rule. But they 
were hospitable as well as outspoken and 
pressed me to look them up in their moun- 
tain home, fifteen miles west. Among other 
inducements they promised to introduc 
me to a bandit friend of theirs who had 
long and successfully defied the authori- 
ties, as in fact it is quite the fashion for 
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mosphere. The lagoon of Urlius made a 
blue blot to the east of the road for a mile or 
two. Then it was all scrub (downright 
macchia, such as the bandits love) until 
I rode into the main street of Glisonaccia, 
quite exhausted by the heat, but with an 
appetite nevertheless. A gendarme on a 
restive horse was scattering the chickens 
and exciting the dogs in this blistering vil- 
lage, and four stalwart mountaineers, each 
with his gun on his shoulder, stood at the 
inn door laughing at the official’s horseman- 
ship. 

After a couple of hours in Glisonaccia 
it was mount and away to Solenzara. 
The inn supplied a very fair meal for such 


Corsican outlaws to do. The short run to 
Solenzara was through rich grass land as 
well as pine woods and macchia. As a 
road it was without fault, though certain 
heavy wains with wine barrels and timber 
did their best to make beguiling ruts. 
My cycle was a considerable wonder to 
the mules I met. They did their best to 
throw their riders at the sight. But the 
gentlemen themselves took the annoyance 
with amiable amusement. “ Ah! the devil!” 
exclaimed one of them, as he threw me a 
grin while he boxed his quadruped’s ear, 
“he is afraid—the fool!” The average 
Corsican has his share of defects, but it 
may safely be said of him that he is afraid 
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of nothing. Stagnant river mouths suc 
ceeded one another on this route; the 
pools packed with fish evidently much dis- 
turved by the daily restriction of their 
quarters. ButI gave all my attention to 
the exquisite rock needles of L’Incudine, 
that attractive mountain of the interior 
which a week or two later I ascended from 
Zicaro in the highlands. Seen from the 
east it is a most imposing Gothic pile, 
well nigh inaccessible. Solenzara at last, 
its red roofs nestled among eucalyptus trees 
and right on the sea. Here I decided to 
spend the night. A run of forty miles, even 
on such good roads, seemed quite enough 
for the Corsican lowlands in midsummer. 

There had been mosquitoes in the night, 
though not to hurt. They were forgotten 
when at 6 a. m. I found myself bowling 
along a road as firm and white as ever, 
with the sleepy Mediterranean close to the 
left, below the tangled hedgerow of bramble 
and myrtle, the whole clasped loosely by 
convolvuli and clematis. To the right 
the land rose sharply, with olive trees on 
the stony slopes and an undergrowth of 
heath. The chief incident of the morning, 
ere I ascended to the granite-strewn hill of 
Porto Vecchio for breakfast after twenty-four 
miles of movement, was a long bathe in the 
sea from a little cove beautiful enough for 
the nymphs of the classics. 

For fifteen miles I hugged the shore 
until indeed a handsome old tower of the 
time of Genoa stood up boldly on a knoll 
to the left. Then it was right turn and 
the scene changed as the road ascended 
gently amid cork woods and pine woods 
matted with cistus and through a dust-dry 
stretch of forest. The granite boulders 
here were quite a feature. Some of them 
were so worn by wind and weather that 
they formed very respectable cabins for 
the wayfarer. They continued right to 
Porto Vecchio and in the very piazza of 
that intensely dirty yet eminently pic- 
turesque old town sundry of them may be 
seen adapted as benches and _ building 
walls. Porto Vecchio is one of the most 
curious of Corsica’s many curious settle- 
ments. It crests a wooded hillock which 
immediately commands a beautiful roomy 
gulf. A good deal of its old walls remain, 
though courage is required for exploration 
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of the relics, what with the little lagoons 
and cascades of liquid filth and the long- 
nosed swine which seem to think they are 
the appointed guardians of the fortifica- 
tions. From the city walls one road 
descends south and can be traced for many 
miles through the macchia; west all is 
mountainous with dense forest on the 
slopes, and north are the cork woods 
through which I had come, the source of 
the ship-loads of bark for the vessels at 
anchor beneath the town. 

It is sixteen and one-half miles from 
Porto Vecchio to Bonifacio, all desolate miles 
through thick scrub, in which several 
bandits were known to be in hiding. I 
should think those bandits were as safe 
as they could be, assuming, as we may, 
that they had successfully arranged for 
food supplies. The tangle of the macchia 
of Corsica is so obstructive that the gen- 
darmes who take to it in pursuit of their 
very serious calling must often feel that 
the government should supply them with 
machetes as well as muskets. It explains 
why so many of them get shot, and why 
the Corsican bandit remains so very much 
at large. Several mortuary crosses dec- 
orate this lonely reach of road, one bearing 
ten chiselled commas on it which I take 
to mean tears. This southeastern corner 
of the island is reckoned as bad for the fever 
as for lawlessness. Nevertheless I found 
the pleasure of the ride right down to the 
chalk cliffs of Bonifacio in no way spoiled 
by either the one bad quality or the other. 
It was not at all necessary to pause just 
where stagnant pools polluted the atmos- 
phere. The day was distinctly on the 
wane when I got into the remarkable 
winding caiion which leads to the foot of 
Corsica’s most eccentric and southerly of 
towns, Bonifacio, right on the shore cliffs, 
as if it meant to get as near to Sardinia as 
possible. For all pictorial purposes, Boni- 
faco is as it was three hundred years ago. 
But there is no space now to describe Boni- 
facio. -It is enough for me that in out- 
lining perhaps the least attractive eighty 
miles of roadway in Corsica, I have, I 
think, shown that the island as a whole 
is a place of delight for the cyclist. But 
he must be quite sure that his passports 
and papers are in order. 








MUSK-OX HUNTING AMONG THE IWILICS 


By A. Hyatt Verrill 


IX long and dreary months our little 
whaling schooner had been locked 
fast in the ice of northern Hudson’s 

Bay with naught to break the monotony 
of our existence save the impromptu dances 
in the deck-house and the modest festivities 
called forth by Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. Although to a stranger the land ap- 
peared still in the grip of midwinter, yet 
to the natives and whaleis many signs gave 
warning of the approach of Arctic spring. 
Daily the black edge of water beyond the 
floe grew nearer and the flocks of eider and 
“old squaws”’ grew more restless; daily, too, 
the ptarmigan increased in numbers and 
added brown feathers to their spotless win- 
ter costume. Then one dull and gloomy 
day a flock of snowbirds, chattering gaily, 
overran the vessel and all hands knew and 
rejoiced that winter had flown and spring 
had come. A day or two later the Iwilics, 
whose low, domed houses of frozen snow 
had nestled in the lee of the schooner all 
winter, began to move ashore and build 
new igloos on a firm foundation. In- 
teresting, indeed, was it to watch these 
Arctic nomads construct their queer homes. 
By the aid of long, curved, snow-knives, 
made from the tusks of the walrus, the 
sturdy fellows cut squarish blocks of 
snow of just the right dimensions, while 


others piled them up in an ever-narrowing 
circle, until at last the home was complete. 
Their moving, once the igloo was finished, 
took but a short time, for their furnishings 
are of the simplest. A soapstone lamp, an 
old tin or iron pot or two, quantities of 
skins and furs all chewed soft (and also evil 
smelling), extra clothes, guns, horn dippers, 
seal spears, bunches of sinew, bone needles 
and sewing gear, and numerous odds and 
ends of bright calico, flannel, beads, etc., 
completes the inventory of the average hut. 
To a white the chief drawback to one of 
these interiors is the smell, which at first 
seems overpowering. One becomes accus- 
tomed to it after a time, however, and 
really gets to like the simple folk. They 
are ever moving from place to place, for it 
seems easier to build a new house than to 
clean an old one. Then again, they are 
very superstitious and among other be- 
liefs is that of the two twin-sister goddesses, 
one of whom has charge of all the land 
animals, while her sister looks after those 
of the sea. According to the Iwilics it 
would offend the land goddess to work on 
skins or clothes made of skins of land ani- 
mals while living on the ice, or vice versa. 
As a result, whenever a garment made of 
deerskin needs repairing during the winter, 
the seamsiress is obliged to move to a tem- 
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Musk-Ox Hunting Among the Iwilics 


porary house on shore. As a consequence 
of ull these peregrinations the ice and shore, 
at ‘he beginning of. spring, looked as if a 
smi! army of Iwilies had lived there, so nu- 
me:us were the abandoned igloos, whereas, 
in reality, the families did not exceed a 
dozen at any time. 

\ few days after moving into their new 
querters, Harry, our head Eskimo, came 
aboard and invited me to accompany him 
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ptarmigan filled our tiny dwelling. As we 
sat about in our heavy deerskin garments 
and picked the bones, the boy called his 
father’s attention to the stiff leg tendons 
and asked him how they came there. Now 
the Iwilics have a fable or fairy tale to ac- 
count for everything, and are never tired of 
relating them, so, although I have no doubt 
that the little fellow had heard the tale hun- 
dreds of times, his father smiled and nar- 











DEERSKIN (SUMMER) HOUSE. 


on a sled journey to Yellow Bluff, where 
he had cachéd some whales’ bones which he 
wished to use for sled runners. Early the 
following day we started off with Harry’s 
little boy riding on the sled, while his father 
and I ran alongside to keep warm; for 
although balmy spring had arrived, the 
mercury stood twenty-eight below zero. 
On the way our dogs chased and brought 
to bay a large bear, which we secured. We 
arrived at Yellow Bluff in due time, but al- 
though thoroughly tired out ard half fam- 
ished, before we could eat, drink or sleep, 
it was necessary to build a small igloo, 
light a stone lamp and melt ice for water. 
By the time this was accomplished I was 
glad to munch some frozen meat and crawl 
into a sleeping bag. I awoke hungry and 
refreshed and found Harry and his son al- 
ready up, while the savory odor of stewing 


rated it again. “Many years ago,” said 
Harry, “there was an old woman who lived 
in a small igloo with her granddaughter. 
The little girl was very fond of stories and 
teased the old woman to tell them to her. 
One night the grandmother was cross and 
when the child asked for a story she said, 
‘Don’t want to tell story, little girl go to 
sleep.’ But the little girl said, ‘please tell 
me a story, Annanating (grandmother).’ 
Then the grandmother grew angry and said 
very quick, ‘Huh, I see mouse!’ Now the 
little girl, like all Eskimos, was very much 
afraid of mice and hid her face and cried 
and cried, until her eyes were red and Nud- 
liauk took pity on her and changed her to 
a bird, and she flew away from the cruel 
old woman, and ever since the ptarmigans 
have had red eyes and stiff tendons in their 
legs, where the child carried her needles in 
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her boots.” At the conclusion of the story 
we packed up our goods and started on our 
return. We reached the schooner about 
10 p. m., and I was very glad to doff fur 
underclothing and turn into a decently 
warm bunk. A few days later the Iwilics 
reported a wolf about, but although we 
set numerous traps, we failed to secure him 
that night. The next day when I returned 
from a short tramp on the floe, I found the 
wolf had come skulking about the vessel 
during my absence and had been shot from 
the deck by our first mate. The poor 
creature was almost starved to death, but 
was exceedingly large and almost pure 
white. 

To the sportsman hardy enough to spend 
a winter in this desolate land, it would 
prove a rich hunting ground, for game is 
plenty and generally fairly tame. Through- 
out the whole region polar bears and car- 
ibou are numerous, although the former are 
not seen during midwinter and the latter 
are more abundant in spring and autumn, 
when they travel across country in im- 
mense herds. Wolves are not common, but 
the Eskimos manage to get them regularly, 
as well as wolverines. White foxes are 
very abundant and readily secured, as are 
also ptarmigan, eider and other ducks. On 
the wide, rocky plains further inland, musk 
oxen roam, and, if you are guided by ex- 
perienced Iwilic hunters, are fairly easy to 
obtain. The bay itself furnishes four 
species of seal, as well as the walrus. The 
largest of these seals, known as the “ oogjug,” 
is used mainly for boat bottoms and is so 
highly prized that the Eskimos celebrate 
the capture of one by a three days’ round of 
gayeties, during which time the men can do 
no work and the women are not allowed to 
comb their hair; a custom which none of the 
natives seem able to explain, although 
doubtless it originally had some mystic sig- 
nificance. During these celebrations the 
** anticoots,” or magicians, take a prominent 
part, as in fact they do at all times. These 
fellows are clever, intelligent chaps, who 
claim to be able to visit the spirit land at 
will, as well as to drive off evil spirits and 
cure disease. They certainly do have more 
or less hypnotic power and are really capa- 
ble of throwing themselves into a trance. 
At these times, also, games of strength take 
place, and some of these are very odd and 
original. In one two lusty young Eskimos 
tie their heads together by means of stout 
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sinews around the neck and then try to see 
who can pull the other along—a sort of tug- 
of-war. Then there are wrestling matches, 
races, etc., and last, but by no means least, 
in the estimation of the Iwilics, the gam- 
bling. All the tribe, women as well as men, 
are inveterate gamblers and never miss a 
chance to risk their property in gaming 
One of the favorite gambling devices is to 
try and jab a spear through a perforated 
piece of ivory hung immovably in the center 
of an igloo. This seems quite a simple 
thing to do, but when a dozen or more ex- 
cited natives are all jumping about and 
jabbing away at the same time, it is literally 
a game of chance, and the fortunate win- 
ner takes the pot. Another game, par- 
ticularly among the women, is played by 
means of a dipper made from the base of « 
musk-ox horn and fitted with a short bras 
or wooden handle. The women sit in a 
circle and each stakes something, then one 
of them spins the dipper rapidly around and 
when the revolutions finally cease the one 
towards whom the handle points is de- 
clared the winner and must start the bet- 
ting for the next round and also spin the 
dipper. 

Often during the festivities occasioned by 
the capture of one ‘“oogjug,”’ the men kill 
another (for they do not consider hunting 
in the light of work), and thus one fiesta 
crowds on the tail of another. The men 
are born hunters and spend most of their 
time hunting, in fact, their lives depend 
upon it. The mainstay of their existence 
is the Barren Ground caribou. After the 
caribou in importance, come the seals, 
while musk oxen are used for comparatively 
few purposes. Of. course the whales and 
salmon furnish them with a great deal of 
food and other materials, but since they 
have come in contact with the whites they 
save the bone and oil for the whalers, hav- 
ing discovered that it furnishes more com- 
forts in trade than they could secure from 
it direct. Above everything else they prize 
matches, and so precious are these to them 
that when wishing to light a fire the Iwilics, 
instead of striking a match, carefully split 
one into small pieces, keeping this up until 
one is accidentally ignited. As they are 
quite skilful at this, it is frequently some 
time before the fire is started and the Fs- 
kimo has by that time trebled his supply 
of matches. This same careful economy 
of civilized articles is observed in other 
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ways. The stems of their pipes, after be- 
ing smoked for some time, are whittled up 
and smoked over with a very little fresh 
tobacco added. Cartridge shells are saved 
carefully and after being cut up with files, 
are hammered out and used in a number 

ways. In hunting, economy of ammu- 
nition is their main effort and they seldom 
take chances on a long shot. In hunting 
caribou they usually go in companies of 
four or five, and when the game is sighted, 
two or three of the party lie hidden to lee- 
ward, while the others, making a detour, 
approach down the wind. As soon as the 


IWILIC 


deer scent these they of course travel in the 
opposite direction and fall easy prey to the 
hidden hunters. After being shot at they 
turn about and dash off, forgetting all cau- 
tion, and still more are brought down by 
the other party. In this way it not infre- 
quently happens that an entire herd is 
killed off in a few minutes. 

All during the winter we had hunters in 
the musk-ox country, and although I 
greatly desired to kill one of the creatures, 
no opportunity presented itself for me to 
go until well along in the spring. At last 
the promised day arrived and we started 
off. Our party consisted of three large 
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sledges, about thirty dogs, six squaws and 
three men, Billy, Stonewall Jackson, and 
John L., besides Harry and myself. It was 
quite warm, five above, when we started, 
and the exercise making our heavy fur gar- 
ments uncomfortable, they were removed 
and piled on the sleds. A few hours later, 
however, it clouded over, the wind in- 
creased and we were glad to don the seal- 
skin clothing. That night we camped in a 
little hollow, while a blizzard raged outside. 
We minded it little, however, for the Iwilics 
are a jovial people and always make the 
best of things and thoroughly believe in 
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having a good time wherever they may be. 
We spent the evening sitting about the 
stone lamp, smoking and telling stories, 
and when we awoke the following morning 
found the weather clear and cold, with the 
new-fallen snow just right for tracking. 
Late in the afternoon we ran across our 
first game, a herd of eight caribou, from 
which, after a little stalking and manceuver- 
ing, we secured four. For the two following 
days we met with little game, two wolves 
and three or four foxes comprising our bag. 
On the third day we entered an entirely 
different sort of country, rough and rocky, 
with numerous hills, and small ledges jut- 
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MOCCASINS AND SNOW-KNIFE. 


ting out from the surface. This was the 
musk-ox country, and although we saw no 
signs of game during the first day, all pro- 
ceeded with caution, stopping and peering 
ahead as each rise was ascended. About 
noon of the second day we struck a trail 
and after following it a short distance un- 
leashed the dogs, who at once started off on 
the fresh scent. Very soon their yelping 
and howling told us the game was in sight 
and as we reached the crest 
of the next ridge we caught 
sight of them, four dark-brown, 
shapeless bodies, galloping over 
the snow, a half mile away, with 
the dogs in hot pursuit. Over a 
ridge they dashed and over the 
ridges we followed, across a flat 
and rocky plain and over another 
ridge, until it seemed as if we 
wouldd op from sheer exhaustion 
but the sturdy Iwilics never 
slowed up, trotting rapidly along 
on their sho t legs; knowing full 
well that ere long the oxen 
would be brought to bay. At 
last the shaggy, wild-eyed crea- 
tures turned and faced the yelping 
curs; and truly a fine picture 
of defiance they presented, as 
with lowered heads, steaming 
nostrils and foaming mouths they 
stood shoulder to shoulder, im- 


patiently pawing the ground and await- 
ing the onslaught of their savage enemies. 
For a moment the dogs hesitated, and 
then the leader, a big, tawny brute, 
sprang forward withasnarl. There was 
a sickening thud as the massive horns 
caught him squarely in the breast and 
flung him backward for a dozen yards, 
crippled and bleeding. Profiting by 
the fate of their leader, the other 
curs held off, now and again dashing 
in to snap at the oxen’s heels, but 
keeping well out of reach of the long, 
wicked horns. So intent were the 
musk oxen watching their four-footed 
foes, that they failed to note our 
approach until we were within fifty 
yards, when suddenly they caught sight 
of the new enemy and, whirling about, 
dashed out of sight over the ledge before 
we could raise rifle to shoulder. The 
oxen were now thoroughly frightened 
and although we followed them for 
several miles they refused to come to 
bay and we abandoned the chase, returning 
tired and disgusted to camp. 

The following morning, after several hours 
of hard tramping and patient trailing, we 
again sighted the herd. They had evi- 
dently recovered from their fright of the 
day preceding, for they ran barely half a 
mile before making a stand. Taught by our 
former experience, we approached cautiously 
with rifles ready for instant service. When 
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A Forest Litany 


seventy-five yards distant they caught our 
wind and started to run, but this time we 
were prepared, and dropping on one knee, 
I took a quick shot at the leading bull 
just as he reached the top of a ridge. 
The big fellow leaped from the ground 
and disappeared on the farther side. At 
the same instant the Iwilics let drive, but 
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the rest of us busied ourselves skinning the 
ox; and a truly noble fellow he was, his 
great horns curving in a grand sweep down- 
ward and outward with massive shield 
over his shaggy forehead. We spent a fort- 
night in the musk-ox country and secured 
in all seven of the wild Arctic cattle, re- 
turning to the schooner with fully laden 
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“RETURNING TO THE SCHOONER WITH FULLY LADEN SLEDGES.’”’ 


aside from little spurts of frozen snow, I 
could see no results from their shots. We 
rushed forward, thinking to get another 
shot at the retreating creatures, and as we 
reached the top of the little hill almost 
stumbled over the body of the bull. One 
of the men started at once for camp, while 


sledges. Upon reaching the Bay we found 
the vessel had come up from the ice and all 
hands were making ready for whaling. A 
few days later the spring thaws were on in 
earnest, with squalls and rain, which rapidly 
broke up the ice and permitted us to once 
more spread our well-patched sails. 


A FOREST LITANY 


By Amelia K. Wing 


The solemn ritual of the leafy-wood, 
The swaying branches moaning high in air, 
The murmur of the brook in playful mood, 
Are but the soul’s deep litany of prayer. 





CATTLE BREEDING FOR GENTLEMEN FARMERS 


FIRST PAPER 


By Frank Sherman Peer 


BREEDING IN GENERAL 


We are apt to call the English slow and 
behind the times, but in the question of 
roads and in the scientific breeding and 
improvement of all kinds of farm stock 
they are far our superiors. I imagine some 
of my readers saying: “ But do we not go oy or 
there and buy their best stud horses, bu'ls 
and rams?” Certainly we do, and we ict 
them or their descendants degenerate on 
our hands. We have been going to Great 
Britain for the last two hundred years, 
and we will continue to go there un il 
Gabriel’s trumpet sounds the retreat of the 
world, unless we learn the art and science 
of selecting and breeding as it is understood 

and practised in that 
country. Anyone cin 
go or send to England 
and spend, say $5,000 
for a stud bull, and 
buy some high-class 
females as a founda- 
tion for a herd. He 
may, as many Ameri- 
cans have done, think, 
from the time the ani- 
mals arrive at the 
farm, that he is a 
breeder. A man who 
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HE breeding and 

rearing of all 

kinds of farm 
stock is one of the 
most interesting stud- 
ies connected with 
rural life. It is the 
object of these articles 
to encourage experi- ; 
ments in this direction Cy 
among the country gen- 
tlemen of America, who have 
ample means to conduct 
them, and would more gener- 
ally enter this field if they appreciated the 
satisfaction to be obtained from breeding 
cattle for their improvement, and, the skill 
that is required to accomplish it. The 
point that I wish first to emphasize is that 
the art and science of breeding farm stock 
must forever stand by itself as a special and 
distinct branch of agriculture, and it can 
never be overdone. In no country in the 
world is there more room, or more need, for 
development in this particular line than in 
America, for, as a nation, there are two 
things, at least, in which we are sadly de- 
ficient, namely, the building of good roads 
and the breeding of high-class farm stock. HEREFORD BULL (SHORTHORN). 
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does not know one note from another 
may pay a large sum for a piano, but the 
possession of a musical instrument can no 
make a musician of the one than 
animals can make a breeder 


more 
owning prize 
of the other. 

\mericans are considered very clever at 
“catching on,” but. they seem to have failed 
almost entirely—speaking of them as a 
whole—to grasp this problem of breeding 
for improvement. It is our natural bump 
of conceit that makes us think we can do 
anything that any other person can, and do 
it quicker and better. . 

With many things we have succeeded, 
but this breeding of farm stock for ims 
provement seems to have balked us. We are 
a new race as agriculturalists, and we have 
much to learn, and in no branch more than in 
the breeding of farm stock. 

I repeat there is no coun- 
try where there is a better 
field for the exercise of 
the art. of breeding than 
America, and there are 
none with better qualifica- 
tions or greater advantages 
to enable them to lead the 
way than our retired busi- 
ness gentlemen, if they will 
but devote the attention 
to the subject which it 
deserves. 

One of the most success- 
ful breeders among the 
gentleman farmers is the 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid. This 
gentleman started with a 
small herd of Jersey cattle 
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AYRSHIRE HEIFER. 


SCOTCH HIGHLAND BULL. 


somewhere in the seventies, 
I believe, and has been 
able to keep pace, or nearly 
so, with the improvements 
that have been going on 
with that particular breed 
of cattle in Great Britain 
and on the Island of Jersey. 
I doubt if there are half a 
dozen breeders of Jerseys 
in America who can exhibit 
as good and uniform a herd 
of cattle, of their own 
breeding, as can Mr. Reid. 
Of a few gentlemen farmers 
who began when he did 
some still continue, but 
most of them have become 
discouraged by their fail- 
ures, and have given it up. Sometimes 
this failure arose from the want of com- 
petent help, but more often, I believe, by 
reason of their having neglected to give it 
their personal attention. Because a man 
has much experience in farming, and has 
been brought up with cattle, it does not 
follow that he is thereby a good breeder. A 
good caretaker is indispensable, but there 
must be an artist somewhere to direct the 
mating, which is rarely successful unless the 
order comes from the owner himself. 
Ex-Governor Levi P. Morton has been 
quite a successful breeder of Guernseys. His 
herd, when last I saw it, consisted of nearly 
two hundred head and were a decided im- 
provement upon what he started with. In 
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(NO. 1.) A JERSEY COW 


more recent years Mr. George Vanderbilt 
on his farms in North Carolina, Mr. William 
Rockefeller, Mr. H. Mackay Twombly, 
Mr. Walter Law and others have entered 
the lists on a scale that if successful will 
accomplish untold good throughout the 
country. From these breeding establish- 
ments the operative farmer may improve 
his herds and flock at a nominal cost com- 
pared with the original outlay of these 
gentlemen. I have met with several so- 
called “gentlemen farmers’ who do not 
profess to know anything about the breed- 
ing of farm stock although they have spent 
large sums to secure some of the best 
specimens; or, at least, they assume ignorance 
as if it were a question for a subordinate 
and not clearly within the realm of their 
gentlemanly accomplishments; as if you 
were to ask them their ideas of the best 
way to groom a horse or clean harness. 
This is where they make a very grave 
mistake and this is the probable cause of the 
general failure that has attended their 
efforts. It is not only the noblest occu- 
pation, but to say a man is a successful 
breeder of any kind of farm stock, or plants 
even, is to distinguish him as a person of 
superior knowledge, taste and good judg- 
ment. It was never beneath the dignity 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty, the late 
Queen of England, to be considered a 
breeder of several kinds of farm stock, 
especially cattle, over which she took a 
personal interest, to the time of her death. 
She has been an exhibitor at all the leading 
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agricultural shows in England. The same 
is true of His Majesty, King Edward VII, 
whose estate at Sandringham, in Norfolk, 
where he lives the life of a country gentle- 
man, is a model. In fact I believe it is 
safe to say that ninety per cent. of the 
titled gentlemen of Great Britain are en- 
gaged in the breeding of one or more kinds 
of horses, cattle, sheep or swine, to which 
branch of farming they give their best 
thoughts and much personal attention. 
If their circumstances will not permit them 
to goin for breeding on such an extensive 
scale, they do the next best thing and 
without loss of caste, by breeding dogs, 
poultry, pigeons, hares, etc., and it is to 
them that the world is to-day indebted for 
nearly all of the many distinct and improved 
families of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, 
poultry, dogs and pigeons. The number 
of different breeds or families of farm ani- 
mals alone that are the result of their 
skill in the care, feeding and breeding, 
possibly is about a hundred; more it is 
safe to say, than has been produced by all 
the other inhabitants of the world combined. 

In America, we have only two distinct 
breeds that have any right to be classed 
as home made namely, the American Dom- 
inique hen and the standard-bred trotter. 
The former, I am told, is well nigh extinct, 
while the latter is practically an American 
development of the English throughbred 
schooled to trot in harness instead of to 
run under saddle. However, they are decided- 
ly American and are the best representa- 
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tives of our skill as breeders. Trotters are, 
however, more the result of training than of 
th: wish, in the first place, to produce by 
breeding a new family or race with distinct 
ch-racteristics. To be sure we are a com- 
paratively new people and such things 
trie time. I have dwelt overlong on this 
point for I wish to show my readers what 
an open field there is in America for the 
excrcise of this truly gentlemanly under- 
taking. It is really the rarest of all rural 
accomplishments in America to-day, among 
gentlemen of means, culture and refinement, 
and in a country too where farm stock are 
numbered by millions. Any one can breed 
farm stock but it requires money and 
brains to produce them year after year 
better, more beautiful, more symmetrical, 
more useful and more valuable than they 
were in the preceding generation. 


ORIGIN AND FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


It is generally admitted that all the dif- 
ferent families or breeds of cattle have one 
common ancestor; from the magnificent 
shorthorn, which weighs a ton, to the dim- 
inutive Kerry, but a quarter of that size; 
from the Scotch Highland cattle, with their 
great spreading horns—wider than a man 
can reach—to the Aberdeen Angus, with no 
horns at all; from the ponderous iymphatic 
Hereford that shakes the ground with his 
tread, to the nervous deer-like Jersey; the 
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Ayrshires of Scotland,the Devons of England, 
the red polled and the Guernsey all have, 
and not a great many years ago, one common 
parentage. 

We learn from sacred history and books of 
ancient writers that the cow, like the ox, 
originally was used solely for agricultural 
purposes, at least, for many hundred years, 
perhaps, before her milk was used as a pro- 
duct for household consumption. It is 
generally believed, also, that originally the 
cow, like the deer, buffalo, moose and elk, 
gave only sufficient milk to rear her young; 
from which we see what a wonderful de- 
gree of improvement has taken place, 
when a single animal is nowadays made 
to produce 100 pounds (50 quarts) of milk 
in a single day, or 100 pounds of butter 
in a month; or again, when a cow has 
averaged over her own weight in milk 
every month for a year. When we consider 
the original inferior ancestry of these ani- 
mals these results are something marvelous. 

Care, climatic influences, selection, mating 
and food have been the causes, and of these, 
food has played the principal part in pro- 
ducing improvements: Man, by selecting 
and mating, has taken advantage of the 
variations produced by food, or the ab- 
normal characteristics, and has gradually 
moulded and fashioned an animal to suit his 
taste and ideals as to greater production, as 
well as greater beauty and symmetry of 
form. The point I wish to make is, that to 
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whatever degree of perfection an animal 
has attained at the present day over her 
original ancestors, just so much she is arti- 
ficial. The three illustrations herewith of 
Jersey cows most clearly point out the 
wonderful difference between the domestic 
cow as she appears to-day and the animal 
from which she descended. 

Jersey cow No. 1 is from a drawing which 
appeared in the Country Gentleman no longer 
ago than 1853, and believed by the present 
editor of that journal to have been specially 
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such wonderful alterations in form, the oft- 
quoted axiom in breeding, namely, that like 
produces like, cannot be strictly true. In 
wild animals, or in the original species in a 
wild and natural state, the law holds good; 
the moose, the deer, the buffalo, the caribou 
or elk, for instance, remain the same 
generation after generation, with possibly 
slight variations noticeable in the widely 
different sections of the country. The great 
changes in cattle and sheep, in fact, all 
animals that have come under domestica- 
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made from life on the island of Jersey, the 
picture representing what was called an 
“Old Jersey Cow.” Jersey cow No. 2 is from 
a photograph of an oil painting presented to 
the writer by Mr. W. A. Perrie, Secretary of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of Jersey 
representing a cow that was said to have been 
a model of her day and generation. This 
cow lived some time in the sixties. Illus- 
tration No. 3 represents ‘‘ Nameless,” 
champion cow of the island of Jersey: the 
highest standard of excellence yet attained. 

The science of breeding for improvement 
is to breed and care to produce variations 
or abnormal characteristics. The art of 
breeding is to build upon and so strengthen 
these acquired characteristics that they will 
become dominant and thus transmittable. 
If cattle under domestication are subject to 
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OF TO-DAY. 


tion, signify that man is responsible for 
these changes. 

The essential qualification of a successful 
breeder is an artistic or mechanical eye that 
instantly detects the first tendency in the 
offspring towards degeneration, or reversion 
towards the original inferior animals from 
whence they came. In the limited space of 
three magazine articles, all one can hope to 
do with such a large ‘subject is, first, as in 
this number, to set up a rough working 
hypothesis, upon which, in the second num- 
ber, I will endeavor to notice “The Influence 
of Food in the Development of Variations 
or Abnormal Characteristics,” which we 
have already called the.“Science of Feeding 
for Improvement,” to be followed by : 
third article on “The Influence of Pedigree 
or the Art of Breeding for Improvement.” 
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OF MANHATTAN 


By Robert Wickliffe Woolley 


erate means, have few luxuries 

from which they derive more 
eeauine pleasure than from their private 
stables. The townsman especially finds 
his horses and vehicles the source of much 
health and happiness, and the housing and 
cave of them a deeply interesting occupation. 
America stands among the first of the 
countries of the world in the completeness 
and value of its private stables, yet here 
the industry—if I may so call it—is scarcely 
a quarter century old. The memory of 
man runs not to the contrary when the 
horse of high racing degree received any but 
distinguished consideration; but the exalta- 
tion, in cities, of the horse of pleasure, is of 


| ICH men, and even those of mod- 


comparatively recent date. The equine 
aristocrat of the twentieth century, however, 
represents so very much gold; so much 
affection and thought is lavished on him, 
and he is treated with such consideration 
by his owner that his position may really, 
by comparison, be said to be regal. Prac- 
tically little is generally known of the 
care and money expended on_ smart 
turnouts. One realizes they are costly, 
of course, and that they are just as one 
would have them were he or she the arbiter 
of fashion, but of the pains and thought 
expended upon the modern stable and its 
paraphernalia one’s estimate is apt to be 
based on very imperfect data. Commodore 
Vanderbilt and his contemporaries, with all 
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their wealth and excellent horses, never 
dreamed of expending sums on stables that 
even the average establishments of the 
kind in New York, Philadelphia or Chicago 
cost to-day. 

Mr. Frank Work, one of the oldest and best 
known road drivers on this continent, in- 
augurated the new order of things, and to 
his example is due the credit for the many 
private horse palaces now in the larger cities 
of the country. When, in 1882, he ordered 
plans for a $50,000 stable from architect 
George Edward Harding, his friends and 
rich men generally accounted for his seem- 
ing prodigality by saying the horse was 














of Manhattan 


With due respect to Mr. Harding, Mr. Work 
is responsible for most of the notably 
good features of the establishment. He 
has been all of his life a lover of the horse 
and a close student of all pertaining to it; 
he has paid liberally for speed and conforma- 
tion, as well as for style and breeding, and 
is ever in the market for the latest and 
best things in harness, vehicles and stable 
appliances. It is small wonder that he 
should have, with the aid of an experi- 
enced architect, constructed a stable that 
really startled the horse world, and after 
twenty years has not been surpassed except 
in the matter of display and superfluous 





MR. H. 0. HAVEMEYER’S COACH HOUSE WITH STALLS BEYOND. 


his greatest weakness. When the building, 
which is located in West Fifty-sixth street, 
was completed; however, it actually cost 
$140,000, and Mr. Work has frequently 
said he paid not a dollar too much. Though 
many stables since erected are more elaborate 
and ornate, this pioneer is second to 
none in convenience and comfort. In prac- 
tical appointments—ventilation, drainage, 
heating, lighting, location and size of stalls, 
harness and carriage rooms, it is perfect. 








appointments. This stable is famous also 
as the private club of its owner. Mr. Work 
provided quarters for himself as well as for 
his horses. On the second floor are bachelor 
apartments, including sitting-room, dining- 
room, bedroom, refrigerators, wine chests, 
etc. In the rear of these, and overluoking 
the stables and a small tan-bark arena, is 
a balcony where the noted road driver and 
his friends can sit on a winter’s day and 
sip high balls and toddies, while discussing 
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the fine points of a horse on parade. Hun- 
dreds of famous men have been entertained 
in these quarters, and every niche and 
corner is rich in memories. 

Now let me turn from writing of the 
sgnificence of the private stable of to-day 
d tell of one stable—and there are others 
somewhat like it—that I consider a marvel 
because of its completeness, the limited 
smount of space it occupies, its simplicity, 
nd the smallness of its cost. This is 
Mr, Frederick C, Thomas’s. in West Forty- 
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noted for more than twenty years for his 
smart turnouts, and is one of the most 
expert tandem drivers in the country. 
No man ever made such a showing at so 
little cost. His stable is his pride, and he 
declares his friends have voted him a horse 
crank. “Maybe I am,” he said to me, 
“and I am rather proud of it. A crank gen- 
erally knows something about his hobby.” 
Mr. Thomas has the most remarkable 
collection of harness in New York—prob- 
ably in America—and the story of its gath- 











MR. LOUIS STERN’S STABLE. 


first street. It is an ordinary three-story 
brick building, 25x60 feet, containing six 
stalls and a carriage room on the first 
floor, feed and harness rooms and offices 
on the second, and servants’ quarters on 
the third. The woodwork is polished, the 
brick walls are clean and bare, the lighting 
and the ventilation perfect, and the whole 
cost a very small fraction of the amount 
that is usually expended on an_unpre- 
tentious stable. Mr. Thomas has _ been 





ering is well worth telling. He never had 
a large amount of money to spend at any 
one time on his horses or stable equipments, 
so from the start he was obliged to do every- 
thing on a modest scale. His knowledge of 
leather, of workmanship, of bits, etc., was 
equal to that of any expert. He knew 
where good harness was made, he knew how 
to direct the making of it in shops in which 
excessive prices were not charged, and he 
had taste. The oldest set in his collection 
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THE STABLES OF MR. H. O. HAVEMEYER AND COL, O. H. PAYNE. 


is for a runabout, and it was purchased in 
1884. A little later he bought a double 
set for a brougham, after that a tandem 
set, and soon. He didn’t feel that he could 
afford to pay fancy prices: moreover, Mr. 
Thomas never bought harness just because 
a bargain figure was quoted on it, nor did 
he buy what he really wanted when he felt 
that by so doing he would tax his bank 
account. He simply made his collection 
as favorable occasion arose, gradually, and 
took care of what he had. As a conse- 
quence his stable now boasts the finest as- 
sortment of leather trappings and bits to 
be seen anywhere. Those who read of it 
imagine its owner a man of great wealth, 
whereas, discrimination has been his strong 
point. The fastidious may remark here 
that styles in horse gear change as they do 
in one’s clothes, and that one’s turnout 
cannot be properly rigged if the harness 
is old fashioned. These changes are largely 


imaginary, and almost wholly unnecessary. 

Now for the arrangement and manage- 
ment of this remarkable little stable. In 
the first room one enters from the street 
the vehicles are kept. It has space for six. 
I might say parenthetically, that in buying 
carriages, traps, brakes, etc., Mr. Thomas 
pursues the same course he follows as to 
harness. He has a brougham that is fifty 
years old, a stanhope twenty-four years 
old, and a tandem cart that is nearly 
thirty, and none of them looks odd on the 
avenue. This room is never heated. The 
carriages are washed in a shed in the rear 
and only cold water is used. Mr. Thomas 
believes every vehicle should be overhauled 
once a year, and laughs at the idea that 
cold weather cracks the paint. He says if 
one were to go on that theory he would have 
to give up winter driving altogether, as the 
real harm comes from cold mud, snow and 
ice. There are six stalls in the rear of the 
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carriage room, separated from it by a slid- 
ing door. Only two horses are kept ordi- 
nariy, and they are always as fit as a show 


rine entry. Just above the stalls are 
feed and harness-cleaning rooms. In the 
lat'er, every strap, every trace, every sad- 


die is thoroughly cleaned: and greased, 
ani every buckle, bit and chain is bur- 
nisied immediately after being used. Then 
they are carried into the harness repository 
which occupies one-half the space just above 
the carriage room. Here every set has its 
own rack, every extra bridle, collar or sad- 
dle its own hook or hanger, and there is 
never any mixing up. Three walls are 
lined with harness for every conceivable 
turnout, and every piece of it looks as if 
it had just come from the maker’s. On a 
small section of one wall are hung all the 
bits and stirrups that Mr. Thomas has 
bought since he first owned a horse. They 
are of every size and shape, and shine like 
silver. In one corner of this room are ar- 
ranged riding saddles, bridles, martingales, 
surcingles and bands almost innumerable. 
In a side room are kept, well packed in 
camphor, blankets, horses’ suits for day, 
night and full dress, liveries, etc. Adjoining 
the harness room is a comfortable and ap- 
propriately decorated office. Not an es- 
sential detail is overlooked in this entire 
stable, and it is all cared for by one man— 
the coachman. There is never any need 
to clean a bit,a set of harness or a vehicle 
except after using it, because everything is 
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so arranged there can be no rusting, no 
rotting or accumulation of dust. This es- 
tablishment is a striking example of what 
can be done with moderate means. by a 
master of details. It can be duplicated, 
in time, by many a young man who is am- 
bitious to own a stable and smart turnouts, 
but who feels that his modest income will 
always force him to patronize a_ public 
livery. 

New York’s largest and most pretentious 
private stable is that of Louis Stern, in 
East Eighty-fourth street. It should be 
catalogued as one of the sights of the city. 
Externally it is pleasing to the eye. It 
fronts fifty feet on Eighty-fourth street, runs 
back one hundred and fifty, and the ground 
floor is divided into three squares of 50x50 
each. The first of these is devoted to vehicles, 
there being space for twenty; the second to 
fourteen stalls, two of which are box; and 
the third to an arena where Mr. Stern’s 
children jog their ponies, and where the 
horses are exercised in bad weather. The 
second floor of this great stable is devoted 
to spacious quarters for the coachman, 
feed rooms, a reception-room, dressing- 
room and gymnasium for men, and parlor, 
bedroom and bath-room for women. Inthe 
rear and overlooking the big arena is a 
balcony for spectators similar to that in 
Mr. Work’s horse haven. On the third 
floor are the quarters of the grooms and 
footmen. This hasty and brief descrip- 
tion gives small idea of the size and elegance 
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ENTRANCE TO MR, FRANK WORK’S STABLE. 


of the building. Everything about it is 
costly and ornate. The doors and wood- 


work are mahogany and oak, the windows 
and skylights are stained glass, the walls are 
glazed brick, and the harness room is as 
finished and well appointed as a drawing- 


room. Five men are at work in it all the 
time, and it is ever ready for inspection. 
Under this entire building are huge heating 
pipes, fed by afurnace. There are radiators 
in every room and in all departments. The 
carriage room is heated on all damp and 
chilly days, and in very cold weather the 
stalls are warmed also. 

This brings me to a question that has 
long been discussed by stable experts. 
The preponderance of opinion is against the 
use of artificial heat in the horses’ quarters 
under any circumstances, and many are op- 
posed to it even in the carriage and harness 
rooms. Yet most of the private stables 
of New York and other cities are equipped 
with it, and the results are far from disas- 
trous. One will inspect Mr. Stern’s estab- 
lishment and conclude that it is indis- 
pensable; he will visit that of- Mr. Thomas 
and change his mind. The fact is, heat 
can be used advisedly in the room where 
vehicles are dried and stored, and, occa- 
sionally, in the harness repository, but 
never should it be in horses’ quarters. A 


deep straw bed, made on a well-drained 
floor of oak or white pine, and a good 
blanket are all the average riding or driving 
animal needs. He should have plenty of 
light and good air, and should always be 
protected from chilly blasts of wind. I 
have a friend who is an expert on stable 
construction and recently he was the guest 
of a rich Philadelphian who had just finished 
having a very elaborate heating plant put 
into his stable. He was very enthusiastic 
and told how many thousands it had cost 
him. 

“Could it be removed for that much,” 
was the expert’s only comment. 

I recall several magnificent establish- 
ments whose carriage room walls are piped 
fully two feet from the floor, and their 
owners complain that the paint on the 
wheels of the vehicles kept in them cracks 
and chips off. Of course it does, and for 
the same reason that one could sit in these 
rooms and suffer from cold feet while the 
upper part of his body was uncomfortably 
warm. If one is bent upon heating, the 
pipes should be on a level with the floor. 
The carriage maker realizes how important 
is this department of astable, as he is pretty 
sure to be blamed for any damage caused 
by its imperfection. 

The stables of Messrs. W. D. Sloane, 
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Albert C. Bostwick, W. C. Whitney, H. O. 
Havemeyer, Alfred Vanderbilt and Frank 
Jay Gould stand out among the most 
costly and elegant of the latter day 
city establishments, and each is noted for 
some unique feature. That of the first 
nared is the most satisfactorily lighted in 
New York. It is the perfection of neatness, 
its wood and metal work glisten like ebony 
ani gold. This stable is designed primarily 
for the horse, and not -the smallest detail 
is overlooked. From top to bottom it is 
as clean as Kipling tells us the Maharaja’s 
museum at Amber is. It is in Fifty-sixth 
street and is really one of the sights of the 
city. 

For completeness and all the luxuries 
that a lively imagination can suggest, the 
stables of H. O. Havemeyer and Col. O. H. 
Payne, in East Sixty-fifth street, are sec- 
ond to none. The walls are highly polished, 
the floors tiled, the woodwork is hard and 
is tastefully carved, the wrought metal 
used is beautifully burnished, and the stalls 
are trim and well kept. Then there are 
the carriage houses; always as clean as a 
new pin, with space enough for every style 
of pleasure vehicle that a gentleman’s fancy 
can picture; and the harness rooms and bit 


closets have plate glass doors and windows. 
The quarters for attendants are spacious 
and elegant, 
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Frank Jay Gould’s stable in West Fifty- 
eighth street was built two years ago, but 
even at this early date it fails to meet its 
owner’s demands. Mr. Gould is passion- 
ately fond of the horse, and though he 
drives or rides comparatively little when in 
New York, he has planned a most exten- 
sive establishment. Quite a large addition 
is being made, and the stable will eventually 
be more spacious than that of Mr. Stern. 
The building has a frontage of only twenty- 
five feet on Fifty-eighth street, so the carriage 
room and horse apartments are necessarily 
cramped. Mr. Gould keeps twenty vehi- 
cles, ranging from a two-wheeled cart to a 
brougham, and they form the smartest col- 
lection in New York. The harness room is 
unique. It is fifteen feet long by five feet wide, 
and is enclosed in glass. The racks, hang- 
ers, etc., line the rear wall from floor to ceil- 
ing. The young millionaire is new in the 
business, so his collection of trappings is 
as yet modest, but if he utilizes the space 
he has set aside for that purpose, he will 
soon have a greater assortment than Mr. 
Thomas has. In the rear of his stable and 
connected with it only by single doors, is the 
much talked of academy in which Mr. 
Gould, his sister, Miss Helen Gould, and 
their friends ride horseback on winter days. 
It is fifty by one hundred feet—just twice 
as large as the Stern arena—has a very 
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high ceiling, with liberal skylights, and on 
one end has the usual balcony for specta- 
tors. In this balcony is a magnificent 
automatic organ which furnishes music 
while the horses are prancing around the 
ring. The surface of this big academy is 
covered with a deep layer of tan-bark, and 
the horses attain a speed and make sharp 
turns on it that really startle the spectators. 
In other respects Mr. Gould’s stable does 
not differ radically from at least a hundred 
private stables in New York. He _ uses 


heat everywhere except in the horse stalls, 





Gerry, but descriptions of them would be 
mere repetition. I have told of the va- 
rious kinds; of their striking features and ot 
their management; I have endeavored to 
give a general. idea of the money, time and 
care that are lavished on the horse of ever: 
day use in the city. The subject is an ex 
tremely interesting one. For nearly twenty 
years architects, with the aid of experi 
horsemen, have given much time and study 
to the perfection of the stable, and it is hard 
to see where any improvement is nov, 
to be made. Mr. W. H. Moore, recently o! 





THE HARNESS ROOM OF MR. F. 


and these are as well lighted and as care- 
fully ventilated as any I have seen. 

I could write volumes about the many pri- 
vate stables of New York, and would mention 
in particular those of Messrs. August Bel- 
mont, Walter Watson, John D. Rocke- 
feller, W. Seward Webb, and Elbridge T. 


Cc, THOMAS. 


Chicago, is building in Fifty-eighth street, 
a home for his horses that will cost nearly 
$200,000. Many rich men who own private 
stables are interested in this establishment, 
as they are afraid it will surpass theirs. 1 
think they need have no apprehension, it 
can only equal them at best. 
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By George Wharton James 


FIG. 6. APACHE BASKET. 
NLY an Indian basket! 
True! but what a world of meaning 
and history a discerning soul may 
see in that basket. It is easy to sneer; it 
is sometimes harder to discern. 

Only an Indian basket! 

Yes, but that basket and its fellows, for 
untold centuries, have taken the place of 
all the utensils the modern housewife deems 
indispensables—earthenware, glass, __ tin, 
agate, iron, brass, copper ware. Long be- 
fore pottery had its birth, as well as for long 
after, basketry performed all the useful 
functions of the vessel of earth. Indeed, 
earthenware—pottery of all kinds—is the 
legitimate offspring of basketry, with acci- 
dent, rather than design, as its father. 
The basket is the true mother (absolutely 
and literally the matrix) of the original 
clay vessel, as well as of the later products 
of the shuttle and loom. 

Was water to be carried? Use the 
wicker woven esuti, the tusjeh, or the olla. 
Was water to be boiled or food cooked? 
Place it in the boiling basket, which must be 
so closely woven that it will not leak, and 
strong enough to bear the weight of the hot 
stones dropped into it. Was food, liquid or 
solid, to be given to visitors from afar? 


Place it in baskets. Was a ceremonial to 
be performed? See the important place 
the basket occupies in the rite. Was it a 
marriage, the .exorcism of a demon, the 
healing of the sick, the burial of the dead? 
Without a basket the rite was incomplete. 
Indeed, in every function, social, religious 
or ceremonial, the basket had its place in 
aboriginal life, and only in very recent 
years has it been supplanted by the mod- 
ern utensils of the white man. Baskets 
were made to suit every human need and 
every human whim. In a fully assorted 
collection, tiny baskets, not much larger 
than a thimble, can be seen side by side 
with giant granaries, capable of holding 
many bushels, and in which three or four 
adult persons may comfortably ensconce 
themselves. Here is a flat plaque used as 
a plate; there a heart-shaped basket of fine 
stitch and exquisite design, made as a 
treasure holder for some dear friend. There 
are mush bowls with capacities from a pint 
to four or five gallons, and esutis—water 
bottles—of the same varying sizes. There 
are door mats and slippers, “bottleneck” 
trinket holders, such as the one held in the 
hands of the Mono weaver, Fig. 3; food wal- 
lets, sallybags, gambling plaques, and sacred 
baskets, used only in important religious 
ceremonials. Ingenuity and invention have 
been taxed to the utmost by these rude 
Amerindian workwomen to find new forms 
and shapes, and when the ultimate seemed 
to be reached, they conquered new worlds by 
introducing gorgeous and beautiful feathers, 
glittering pieces of pearl or abalone, various 
shells, bright pendants of silver, tin, brass 
and copper, as ornaments to enhance the 
effectiveness and attractiveness of their 
work, 

Compare this work of the rude Amerind 
savage woman, ye sneerer and scoffer at 
Indians, with that of the average woman 
of the poorer classes of the civilized races, 
and how does the comparison strike you? 
What is there in the work of the latter, 
with all the advantages modern civiliza- 
tion affords, that can begin to compare in 
artistic concept, imaginative design and skil- 
ful execution with the work of the savage? 
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It has taken centuries for its develop- 
ment. From the earliest ages of human 
history the art has grown. It has already 
reached its golden age. Indeed it has 
passed its day of meridian splendor.  Civil- 
ization, to the Indian, has generally meant 
demoralization. With the advent of the 
Spaniards into North America began the 
decline of nearly all aboriginal art. Be- 
fore that time the young girl patiently 
learned from her mother the art to which 
hereditary instincts inclined her. Tiny 
tots of five years of age awoke to find 
themselves in kathaks, or carrying baskets, 
on their mothers’ backs, going up the 
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lines of centuries of hard struggle against 
adverse conditions graven on her expressive 
face, as she returns home laden with mate- 
rial for the exercise of her art. Her “say- 
age” brain is busy. Is she scheming to 
injure a neighbor? Is ghe plotting some 
great social coup? Is she meditating 
some new way of outdoing her deare:t 
friend? No! just now all her ment: 
energies are devoted to the baskets sh: 
intends to create from the material 


shape, determining the design, arrangin: 
the color scheme, hence the look of con- 
tentment that overspreads her wearic 














ONE OF THE OLDEST BASKET MAKERS OF SAHOBA, 


WHO WAS KILLED IN THE EARTHQUAKE, CHRISTMAS DAY, 1899. 


steep trails of the mountain sides, where 
they had been carried ever since they were 
born. When they questioned whither? and 
why? they were told they were going for 
the year’s supply of willow or chippa or 
squaw grass, or martynia, or fern, or the 
scores of other kinds of material used in 
the making of baskets. And almost ere 
the little ones were aware of it, their eyes 
were trained, their fingers skilled to help 
their mothers in seeking out and picking 
the shoots suitable for the work. 

See that patient figure in bronze, the 


face as she nears her simple hawa or 
kish of tules or willows, where her 
burden is gladly deposited. Here it is 
in the days following, that she carries 
out the basket plans she has matured in 
her busy brain. No pen or pencil, no 
paint-or brush is used to transfer to paper 
the ideas thus arranged. She stores them 
in the secret recesses of her own brain, 
and none but herself knows what she will 
make until her busy fingers give objective 
shape to that which she has planned. 
And, by and by, her little girl will begin 
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to imitate her, and, under her mother’s 
direction, the child will learn to fashion the 
flat bottom, then the curved sides, and 
finally the complete basket. 

Al little brown mother, clothed in the 
skins of. wild beasts or the rude cotton tex- 
ture { your own industrious weaving, you 
may ell be able to sleep soundly on the 
hard and unyielding ground when night 
com: Yours has been a life of toil, and 
you ttle dreamed, you, in your far-away 
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made the textile art. She discovered the 
properties of the crude material, learned 
how to dress and prepare it, and invented 
every known stitch woven with the most 
complex machinery into the costliest fabrics 
of our modern civilization. 

Hence it cannot be said that the intelli- 
gent collecting of Indian baskets is a fad. 

One begins to collect baskets at first, per- 
haps, because of their exquisite shape, well- 
balanced colors, delicate weave, artistic de- 


FIG. 9. POMA CARRYING BASKETS IN THE PLIMPTON COLLECTION. 


dim ages of savagery, that your hard labor 
and thought were to bring comfort and lux- 
ury to untold thousands of men and women 
and children in the future. For, let it not 
be forgotten, that it was the poor, ignorant 
savage who took all the first weary steps in 
all the arts and many of the sciences, and 
gathered and stored the knowledge and 
skill which we enjoy as our priceless and 
inalienable inheritance. She it was who 


sign, or skilful finish, and as knowledge of 
exterior things grows, light upon inner 
things begins to dawn, and her basketry re- 
veals the Indian a new creature. She is a 
human being, with aspirations, ambitions, 
longings after the beautiful, desires to create ; 
a soul seeking the ideal, groping for the 
lofty, the high, the true, the pure, the noble. 

The chief basket-making peoples of to-day 
in America are found in Nevada, New Mex- 
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Arizona, California, and the region of 
North Pacific Ocean. In Nevada are 
the Paiutis and Washoes; in New Mexico 
and Arizona, the Zuni, the Hopituh (com- 
monly known as the Moki), the Mescalero, 
San Carlos and White Mountain Apaches, 
the Havasupais, the Pimas and the Marico- 
pas. California has long been known as the 
home of the particularly expert basket 
weavers. Gualala, Yokut and Poma bas- 
kets are especially sought after, and those 
of the Mission Indians are,attractive and 
interesting. A Mission Indian weaver is 
shown in Fig. 2. In Oregon there are the 
Wascoes, Klickitats, Klamaths, etc., and in 
Washington, the Chehalis, Makahs, Skoko- 
mish, Yakimas, etc. In British Columbia 
the Thompson River Indians make fine 
basketry, and a good collection of their work 
is to be found in the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. In Alaska 
the Chilkahts, Haidas and others make 
excellent baskets, and the Aleuts of Attu 
Island do as fine work as is to be found in 
the world. 

A satisfactory collection should possess 
typical baskets of all these various peoples. 
None are exactly alike; most of them have 
marked and distinctive peculiarities; all are 
full of human interest and fascination. 

Beginning with the Paiutis, they make 
three separate and distinct styles of 
baskets, well as their pa-bi-chi, or 
baby cradle. Their mush bowls are 
very similar to the work of the Apaches 
and Cahuillas, yet in weave are slightly 
different. Willow or osier, split to the re- 
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1. CALIFORNIA BASKETS IN THE CAMPBELL 


COLLECTION. 


quired width, and colored or white as desire: 

is used as the wrapping splint. The inn: 
coil is composed of yucca, bast, or fibe 

two or three or more strips according 1) 
the fineness or coarseness desired. Thi 
larger the quantity of material inside, tlic 
thicker and heavier the coil is. The sewing 
passes over the elements of the coil and 
through the upper element of the coil 
below, looping always under the subjacent 
stitches. The ornamentation is produced 
by working into the fabric various designs 
with strips of martynia, or splints dyed a 
dark brown or a reddish brown. The 
most noted work in mush bowls of the 
Paiutis, however, is not known by their 
name. These are known as “Navaho 
Wedding Baskets” and “Apache Medicine 
Baskets,” and may be accepted as the 
highest type of Paiuti weaving found in 
their original habitation, for by contact 
with the Yokuts, the Paiutis of California 
have much improved in artistic skill. 
They are woven as above described, but 
finished on the border in a style peculiar 
to the Paiutis, Navahoes and Havasupais. 
No other weavers make a similar diagonal 
border whip stitch, which I eall the “her- 
ring-bone” finish. It is both a beautiful 
and appropriate stitch, and is a distinguish- 
ing mark of the weave of these two peoples. 
The colors are invariably white, black and 
reddish brown. Nearly twenty years ago 
the favorite wife of the last great chief 
of the Paiutis, Winnemucca, gave me 
one of these baskets bowls, and told me 
the meaning of the design. The Paiuti 
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KUCHYEAMPSI, THE HOPI BASKET MAKER, 
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believes in a lower, or under world, that 
corresponds in its hills and valleys to 
this upper world. These are represented 
in the design. It was from this under 
world that all the Paiutis came, and from 
these have sprung all the races of the earth. 
The means of communication between the 
lower and upper worlds is called Shipapu, 
and is likewise represented in the design 
by the opening. The simple-hearted Indian 
woman sincerely believes that if she closes 
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by them taken to the Apaches. They gain 
their name “Navaho Wedding Baskets” 
from the fact that in all important and dis- 
tinguished marriages of this wild and noma- 
dic people the Shaman, who is called upon 
to seek the blessing of the “ People of the 
Shadows” upon the young couple, demands 
one of these baskets. When brought it is 
filled with corn meal mush prepared by the 
bride’s mother or nearest elder female rela- 
tives. Then the Shaman sprinkles the blu« 
pollen of the larkspur upon the por- 
ridge so as to divide it into four parts 
and calling for the bride, who up to 
this time has been hidden under het 
mother’s blanket, he takes her hand 
and that of the groom. Seating the 
bride on the west side of the hogan, 
he puts the groom before her with the 
basket of mush between them. An 
olla of water is then brought and 
groom and bride each pour water 
over the other’s hands, after which 
the groom, with thumb and fingers, 
takes a pinch of mush from the point 
where the pollen touches the edge of 
the basket on the east. He eats it 
while the bride does the same. Then, 
in succession, he and she take pinches 
from the north, west, south and center 
of the basket, and when the center 
pinch is eaten the ceremony is com- 
plete and the youth and maid are 
man and wife. 

The common Paiuti carrying bas- 
kets and seed-roasting trays are 
coarsely woven. The warp twigs are 
made to open out and new ones are 
added as the basket enlarges. The 
weft splints are carried around in 
pairs and twined around two of these 
warp twigs so as to produce a twilled 
effect, somewhat after the fashion of 
the work of the Haidas and Clallams. 








i 
Copyrigkt by George Wharton James. 
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this representation of Shipapu she _ will 
render it impossible for any more Paiutis 
to be born in this upper world. This is 
the real significance of the design. The 
hole is not left, as so many affirm, that the 
evil spirits may be allowed to escape, but 
is the representation of Shipapu which no 
Indian, even in its symbol, will dare to close. 
These baskets are traded to the Navahoes 
on the south side of the Grand Canyon, and 


RAMONA WITH HER “COMFORT” BASKET. 


Their basket water bottles, or tusjeh, 
as they are called by the Navahoes, are 
striking specimens of adaptability to 
environment. Wandering over trackless 
deserts, often miles away from water, a 
carrying vessel was needed for the precious 
element that would withstand more than 
ordinary risks of breakage. The white 
man’s canteen of zinc is not so well adapted 
for desert uses as is the Paiuti tusjeh. 
With two horsehair lugs woven into the 
side, a thong of buckskin passed through 
these and over the saddle, fastens it so that 
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it can safely be carried. Should it fall there 
is no danger of its being broken. Horses 
may run away, fall, kick, and the tusjeh 
be in the heart of the difficulty and it 
will withstand all strains and resist all 
pressures. The shape is almost uniform; 
rounded at the bottom so that it can easily 
be rested in the sand, bellying out and re- 
treating to the neck, which is wider at the 
lip than at the point of junction with the 


FIG. 10, ALEUTIAN BASKETS 
body. It is coated with pinion gum. The 
weave is very coarse and of the coiled order, 
With a neat wrap stitch on the rim. 

The Washoes make a basket similar in 
weave to the Paiutis and which can be dif- 
ferentiated only in that the colors used are 
More varied and the designs or symbols 
More diverse, and, generally, the weave is 
much finer. The queen of the Washoe 
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weavers is Dat-so-la-lee, a full-blooded In- 
dian, sixty years of age, whose work is won- 
derful in its shape, symbolization and weave. 
Though heavy and plump, her delicacy of 
touch, artistic skill and poetical conception 
excite admiration. Her hand is symmetric- 
ally perfect, her fingers plump and tapering, 
and her nails beautiful filberts. She is fully 
conscious of the sensations and emotions 
her work arouses in the hearts of connois- 


IN THE PLIMPTON COLLECTION. 


seurs. During the past three years she has 
produced sixteen baskets with sixteen 
stitches to the inch; three baskets with 
twenty stitches to the inch, and four baskets 
with thirty stitches to the inch. Her white 
splints are made solely of willow. A willow 
shoot is split into from twelve to twenty- 
four splints, with the teeth and fingernails. 
The finer the stitch desired the greater the 
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number of splints from the shoot. Only 
those portions of the fiber immediately over 
the pith and under the bark are used. They 
are all then made of uniform size by scrap- 
ing with a piece of glass. The warp, or in- 
side of the coil, is generally composed of two 
thin willows stripped of the bark. For 
colors the red bark of the mountain birch, 
and the dark root of a large fern that grows 
in the foothills of the Sierras are used. So 
exquisite is Dat-so-la-lee’s work that her bas- 
kets have brought fabulous prices, ranging 
from $150 to $250. Three of her recent 
creations are valued respectively at $600, 
$800 and $1,500. 

The Hopituh, or Moki, are the makers of 
sacred meal trays of striking design and 
coloring. Of these there are two distinct 
types, the yucca or amole, made at the 
three villages of the middle mesa—Mash- 
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YOKUT BASKET. 


ongnavi, Shipauluvi and Shimopavi, and 
the willow, made at Oraibi, on the western 
mesa. In Fig. 5 is represented Kuchye- 
ampsi, the finest weaver of the former type 
among the Hopi, though she is here shown 
making baskets rather than plaques or trays. 
The weaving, however, is of exactly the 
same character. The material of the inner 
coil is a native grass called wu-u-shi, some- 
thing like our broom corn. The 
wrapped with splints stripped from the 
leaves of the amole, or soap plant, one of the 
yueea family. These splints are generally 
about one-sixteenth of an inch in width, 
though for finer work they are made smaller. 
The wrapped coil varies from a quarter of an 
inch to an inch in diameter. As the coil 
progresses, each stitch or wrap is caught into 


coil is 
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a stitch of the coil beneath with such uni- 
form exactness that it has the appearance 
of a worm closely coiled up. The native 
colors of the design used to be black, brown, 
yellow, red, and the natural white of the 
yucea, but of late years th. ‘uniline dyes 
have been used with the Indian’s fondness 
for glaring and incongruous results. The 
designs are multiform, every conceivable 
pattern being worked out. These trays are 
used by the Hopi in their various ceremo- 
nials for the carrying of the “hoddentin,” 
or sacred meal. Sprinkling of this meal 
constitutes an important part of all Hopi 
ritual, for the propitiation of the evil powers 
of nature. 

A singular and interesting fact connected 
with these “hoddentin” or sacred meal 
trays used by the Hopi is that the manner 
of finishing them off reveals the station in 
life of the weaver. There are three 
styles of finish, one, known as the “ flowing 
gate,” where the grass of the inner coil 
of the completed basket is allowed to flow 
out as shown in the basket to the left of 
Kuchyeampsi in Fig. 5. The second is 
the “open gate,’”’ where the long ends are 
cut off, but still allowed to appear; and the 
third is the “closed gate’? where the grass 
is completely covered with the coil splint. 
The first is made by a maiden, the second 
by a married woman capable of bearing 
children, and the third by a barren woman 
or widow. And such is the Hopi faith, 
that a variation of this tribal requirement 
would produce disastrous results. If the 
maiden were to finish off her basket in the 
“closed gate” style, the symbol would 
so affect the reality symbolized that she 
would render herself incapable of the joys 
of maternity, a result to her of most un- 
happy import. 

The Mescalero Apaches of New Mexico 
make a coarse and crude basket which 
has little of value to commend it to any 
but the collector. 

The San Carlos and White Mountain 
Apaches, however, are experts, proud of the 
fineness of their work, poetic in the designs 
they conceive, and accomplished in weaving 
that which they imagine. Their basketry 
is of the coiled order and made generally 
of willow or twigs that are similar. One 
or more willows serve for the inside of the 
coil, and willow splints are wrapped around 
and caught into the coil below. Black «and 
white are the main colors, the body of the 
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basket, of course, always being white, and 
the design worked out with black, which 
is generally the pod of the martynia. The 
more skilful weavers model their ware in 
a variety of shapes, so that one can have 
flat-bottome? owls, conical bowls, saucers, 
jars of varied forms, bottles with wide 
necks, oval trinket baskets, and the like. 
Fig. i was made by a White Mountain Apache 
and is one of the largest baskets in existence. 
It is over forty inches in diameter and 
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that of the Havasupais, and yet the ex- 
pert can tell the difference in a moment. 
The finishing-off border stitch of the Hava- 
supai is the herring-bone stitch before de- 
scribed as belonging to the basketry of 
the Paiutis and Navahoes, while that of 
the southern Apaches is an_ ordinary 
wrapped stitch, a simple coiling around of 
the splint. 

The Pimas and Maricopas make baskets 
similar to those of Paiuti, Havasupai and 
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forty-two inches high, and contains fully 
a quarter of a million stitches. It took 
Jatta Louisa, its maker, two years to make, 
and its perfect shape attests her skill and 
patience. Such baskets were originally used 
as granaries and may still be found doing 
similar service. 

There is little that one can write about 
to differentiate the basketry of the White 
Mountain and San Carlos Apaches from 


Apache,. and yet easily distinguishable. 
The work is coarser than that of Hava- 
supai or Apache, and the border stitch is 
generally of a backward and forward kind 
of weave peculiar to these peoples. Their 
designs are striking and varied, the Greek 
fret and circular forms of the Swastika 
being largely represented. 

Fig. 7 is a typical Mission Indian basket 


of flat shape, and is one of the most highly- 
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prized baskets of my _ collection. It 
is simple, yet beautiful. Its colors are 
white and brown. The design represents 
the evening star and the heavens studded 
with lesser stars. Its maker was Ramona, 
the widow of Juan Diego, the “ Alessandro” 
of H. H.’s fascinating romance, “ Ramona.” 
When I asked Ramona why she made 
that pattern she said in effect: “Sometimes 
I cannot sleep when I lie down at night. 
I see again that awful man coming over 
the hill with his gun in his hand and I 
hear the shot, as he fired at my husband. 
Then I see him pull his revolver, and hear 
his vile curses, as he shot again and again 
at the dead body. And I look up into 
the sky and my face is wet with my tears 
and I try to think of what the good padre 
tells me ‘that I shall some day go up there 
somewhere and be with Juan again.’ I 
hope so, for I love the stars, and when I 
begin to think of being up there my sor- 
row ceases and I am soon asleep.” 

A very common pattern of the so-called 
Kern and Tulare baskets is made in im- 
itation of the diamond-back rattlesnake. 
When this is worked in appropriate colors 
it is a most striking and pleasing design. 
It is seen in Fig. 8. The makers do not 
always slavishly adhere to any set design, 
and the result is, by and by, a loss of the 
distinctly imitative pattern, and the gain 
of a conventionalized form that, by suc- 
cessive mutations, may lose all resemblance 
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This is seen in 


to the original. 
the St. Andrew’s Cross design, 
which is often found on thie 
baskets of the Sierra Nevada 


foothills. When you ask thie 
weaver the signification of this 
cross pattern she tells you it is 
the rattlesnake design, and yet 
you can see no resemblance bc- 
tween the two. Cut the dia- 
mond in half, however, and join 
the two halves together in re- 
verse order and the St. Andrew's 
Cross is formed. 

Of the Pomas many pages of 
this magazine would not more 
than suffice to do justice to the 
skill and dexterity shown ly 
their weavers. Figs. 7 and 9 are 
representative baskets. This 
people alone have eleven kincs 
of weave, for each of which thvy 
have a distinctive name. In 
Fig. 9 the Cuset weave is represented, whic), 
of all others, lends itself to grace and beauty. 

The ornamented feather baskets—the so- 
called “Moon” and “Sun” baskets—are of 
Poman make and are Tsai weave, with the 
feathers of the woodpecker, quail and other 
birds cunningly inserted to produce most 
charming color and sheen effects. 

In Fig. 10 are some of the Aleut baskets 
woven by the women of that far-away isle. 
They use a delicate sea grass and make bus- 
ketry that reminds one of the exquisite 
drawn work of the Mexicans. The patterns 
of the baskets on the bottom row are beau- 
tifully embroidered in wool or silk of differ- 
ent colors. The cigar case (middle figure, 
bottom row) is almost as finely woven as a 
piece of grosgrain silk. It is a beautiful 
specimen of the weaver’s art, though the 
silk used for embroidering the design is of 
modern colors and is of the dazzling and in- 
harmonious combination that the aborigine 
so delights in. The design represents 
mountains and valleys. The basket on the 
right of the middle row was made on King’s 
Island in Behring’s Strait. It is of sea 
grass and of the overlap weave, with decor- 
ations in leather. The cover is ingeniously 
made in three terraces so that it reduces in 
size and is crowned with a round knob. 

In a book entitled “Indian Basketry,” 
which is just published, I have endeavored 
to present this interesting subject in the 
detail and fulness its interest warrants. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF LAWN-TENNIS IN ENGLAND 


By N. L. Jackson 


prone to assume the role of 

laudator temporis acti than those 
who deal with other subjects. It is one 
of the comforting traits of human nature, 
which doubtless exists to soften the pangs 
of old age, to feel that the youth of the 
present day is inferior to that of the previous 
half-century. Appreciating this fact, it 
behooves those who compare the present 
with the past to carefully examine every 
detail, forming their judgment on facts, 
rather than on fancies, and urging their 
experience to accurately adjust impartial 
comparisons. 

It is almost impossible to compare the 
best players of to-day with those of the 
early years of lawn-tennis, because the 
game is, in its essential conditions, vastly 
different from that which was played in 
1877, or even in 1881. Naturally the tactics 
were different when the net was five feet high 
at the posts and three feet three inches in the 
center. Then each player strove to put as 
much “cut”? or “screw”’ on the ball as pos- 
sible, and all played from the back of the 
court. It was Mr. S. W. Gore (no rela- 
tion to Mr. A. W. Gore) who first discov- 
ered the value of volleying against such 
tactics as these, and so well did he apply 
his theory that he won the championship 
of 1877. 

The ancient history of lawn-tennis, 
however, contains little that is interesting 
to modern players until the advent of the 
famous twin brethren, E. and W. Ren- 
shaw, for to them belongs the honor of 
developing the game and proving its real 
worth. And this they did by sheer ability, 
for the old-fashioned players stuck to 
their ideas and refused to believe that the 
base-line could be beaten by the net. 
Many years afterwards the prince of back- 
court players, H. F. Lawford, still adhered 
to the theory that the volleyer should 
always be passed by hard and accurate 
hitting, and it must be admitted that 
the style of play adopted during the last 
two or three years tends to confirm his 
views. But while brilliant volleyers such 
as J. Pim, E. W. Lewis, H. S. Barlow, 
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the Baddeleys and others, followed the 
example set by the Renshaws, it was 
almost generally conceded that all-round 
brilliance with a large dash of volleying 
would defeat the steadiest and strongest 
of base-line play. 

It was only by ocular demonstration 
that the Renshaws, supported by a small 
band of volleyers, including H. Grove, 
E. L. Williams, E. W. Lewis, W. C. Tay- 
lor and C. W. Grinstead, made it uni- 
versally recognized that no player could 
attain the first rank without mastering 
both the volley and hard and accurate 
driving from the base-line, and even Law- 
ford was forced to cultivate volleying 
before he could win the championship. 
The effect of this development was most 
delightful; elevating lawn-tennis, as_ it 
did, from an affair of more or less dex- 
terity to a game of almost infinite variety, 
in which activity and a good eye are less 
valuable than experience, quickness of 
judgment, steady courage and fertility of 
resource, 

Between equally matched players of 
any considerable degree of skill, the game 


MR. R. F. DOHERTY, 
Champion of Great Britain. 
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becomes a struggle for position. By per- 
sistently driving the ball to the extreme 
corners of the court, each antagonist 
strives to keep the other outside the base- 
line, until a short return gives the oppor- 
tunity for the coup de grace in the shape 
of a smash or an unreachable cross volley. 
To run into the service line after a weak 
or merely defensive stroke is fatal; before 
making any such movement 
it is necessary to have clearly dispossessed 
your opponent of the attack and to have 
got it into your own hands. Thus we have 
every style brought into use with quick, 
and sometimes brilliant rallies, in place 
of the tedious rests which were the charac- 
teristics of the old game. 

These were the principles of 1890, and 
in the main they are accepted as correct 
now, although there is a tendency to re- 


aggressive 








MR. S. H. SMITH. 
vert to base-line play as the safest and 
surest. Some volleyers will tell you that 
the back-court players pass them when- 
ever they run up, or that the perfection 
of lobbing has reduced the value of the net 
play. But these are futile arguments. 
Volleying, to be effective, must be accom- 
panied by equally good play from the base- 
line. Given two players of equal ability 
in ground strokes, he who is the better 
at the net should win easily. W. Renshaw, 
than whom no better player ever held a 
racket, was, in his best days, always will- 
ing to play Lawford, with the volley barred, 
and in the championship matches between 
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them he often demonstrated his ability 
to beat the base-liner at his own game, 

It is disadvantageous to the best interests 
of lawn-tennis that any player strong in only 
one department of the game, whether it be 
in volleying or ground strokes, should take a 
pre-eminent position. The ideal player is he 
who can play every stroke, as the Rensh:ws 
did in their day, and as many players, per- 
haps less effectually, have done since. 

It is only when looking through the lis‘ of 
the best players of the present day, snd 
comparing it with those of ten or twe.ve 
years ago, that one realizes how few really 
good all-round performers there are 
England. Our champion, R. F. Doheriy 
worthily holds pride of place, for he 
his brother, H. L. Doherty, have carefi:! 
developed nearly every stroke. W.V. Eay 
absent from the courts last year owing to |} 
war, is another man not restricted to « 
style, but as against these there are §. 
Smith and A. W. Gore, both essentially b. 
line players, who are high up in the first c] 
Gore volleys a little, and is sure both b: 
hand and forehand, but Smith relies chicily 
on his forehand drive, running round ev: 
thing that he possibly can. That suci: 
player is almost at the top of the tree secn 
to be a convincing proof that the aver 
skill of the first-class player is not so high 
as it was when the best back-court player of 
the day was forced to cultivate volleyin; 
before he could attain his ambition to le 
champion. 

The paucity of really good players in 
England was shown when selecting the list 
team to visit America. Far be it from my 
desire to detract from the credit due to the 
representatives of the United States for their 
victory in the first international match, | ut 
it must have been apparent to all that the 
English team was not so strong as it would 
have been a few years ago, even supposing 
that the two best men of that period had 
been unable to play. Among the women 
there is the same falling off, and the same 
absence of promising novices to fill the gaps 
caused by retirements of the older players. 
Just as the Renshaws, and perhaps, Pim, 
are looked upon as the best all-round play- 
ers the game has produced among men, so 
Miss L. Dod stands conspicuous as a player 
whose skill has never been approached by 
any other of her sex. 

When improved records are constantly 
appearing in connection with other sports, 
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MISS C. COOPER. 


it secms strange that lawn tennis is standing 
still, if not retrogressing, and I fear that the 
candid critic must admit a decadence in the 
ganic, both in the skill of its players, the 
nuinber of its adherents, and its popularity 
with spectators. Having arrived at this 
conclusion, one may well speculate upon the 
cause of this falling away of a game which 
at one time seemed likely to become as much 
a national pastime as is cricket. The prim- 
ary reason is that lawn-tennis became “the 
fashion.’ It was patronized by the aris- 
tocracy. It was the correct thing to attend 
tournaments, just as it now is to watch polo 
at Ranelagh and Hurlingham, 


the aristocracy, in England, no longer flock to 
the tournaments, nor sprinkle their grounds 
with tennis lawns. This is, perhaps, not 
altogether a disadvantage, for it has shown 
conclusively that lawn-tennis has obtained 
such a hold on the populace generally that 
it can never become so nearly dead as cro- 
quet was. Among the masses the demand 
for rackets and balls is as great as ever, but 
as only rich and leisured men can, as a rule, 
obtain that constant first-class practice 
which alone makes the proficient player, 
there is naturally a falling off in the average 
of skill among the leading players. This 
may, however, be but a passing disadvan- 
tage, for it is probable that the number of 
skilful players will increase so much as to 
put good practice within the reach of all. 
Should this occur, we may, in the course of 
the next ten years, expect to find a player 
so good as to eclipse any previous champion, 
for the masses produce better athletes than 
the classes. 

Summing up the situation, it may be 
accepted as a fact that while lawn-tennis 
has fallen away as a mere social pastime, 
the players are as numerous as ever, and 
the prospects of the game being firmly 
established and of the skill of its chief ex- 
ponents increasing, are as favorable as 





and no garden party was com- 
plete without without lawn- 
ternis courts. In this latter 
detail it displaced croquet, which 
had long been the favorite sport 
of the classes. 

While lawn-tennis was in the 
“pat-ball” stage it was enjoyed 
by every one, but directly the 
expert volleyer or the skilful 
player came upon the scene the 
rank and file disappeared. The 
same cause, proficiency on the 
part of the few, which relegated 
croquet to the cool shades of 
neglect, put lawn-tennis out of 
court, 





During its earlier years lawn- 
tennis was fortunate in having 
among its leading exponents 
many wealthy men who were 
able to devote not only time, 
but money to the game, but 
When society failed to follow it, 
the gilded youth found other 
sports, and so it happens that 
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ever. At present it is suffering from a 
transition which in no way affects its sta- 
bility, and at no distant date it may again 
be taken up by capricious fashion and be- 
come even more popular than at any time 
during its existence. 

On the Continent of Europe the game 
is making rapid strides, and English and 
American players will soon have to reckon 
with Dutchmen, Belgians, Swedes, Germans 
and, perhaps, Frenchmen. In Holland 
and Belgium, particularly, the standard 
of play is rapidly improving, and had 
the players in these countries a Doherty 
to set them a standard, some of them 
would speedily be in the first rank. 

A few words about the style and skill 
of some of our leading players must con- 


MR. W. V. EAVES. 

clude this article. First, by right of con- 
quest and by skill, comes the champion, 
R. F. Doherty, whose play is not only 
graceful, but correct, and whose mastery 
of almost every stroke stamps him as an 
all-round player worthy to rank with the 
Renshaws and Pim, even though he lacks 
the severity that was a conspicuous point 
in their play. In appearance and man- 
ners he approaches the ideal of a cham- 
pion, for he dresses suitably and neatly, 
when in court, and is a sportsman by 
instinct. He was educated at Westmin- 
ster School, afterwards proceeding to Cam- 
bridge University, where he gained his 
“blue” for lawn-tennis. He speedily came 
to the front, winning the championship 
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in 1897, and retaining it ever since. R. F. 
Doherty is about “owe half-15” better 
than the next best player—S. H. Smith, 
whose style is vastly different to that 
of the champion. Smith has long ben 
a player to be reckoned with chiefly because 
of his activity and a wonderfully strong 
and accurate forehand drive, but it is 
only in recent years that he has tak-n 
such a very prominent position. 

Since the Renshaws revolutionized t!\ 
game, two so-called base-line players hae 
won the championship, viz., H. F. Lawfo 
and W. J. Hamilton. The former w:s 
really a fairly good all-round play 
for, although his style was terribly sti: 
and ugly, he had a strong backhand, ai 
he could volley hard and well. W. J. 
Hamilton, like Smith, had a fiendish fore- 
hand drive, but his backhand was sa‘ 
and sure, and his volleys, except tho: 
taken overhead, were clean and cleve’. 
Smith, however, is distinctly weak 
every other department of the game e.- 
cept his forehand driving, and it speal.s 
well for his pluck and judgment that lic 
should steadily have worked his way to 
the front, although it at the same time 
proves the scarcity of good all-round 
players in England at the present time. 

On last year’s form A. W. Gore, an- 
other base-line player but with more va- 
riety than Smith, is entitled to third place, 
although W. V. Eaves and H. L. Doherty, 
not to mention the uncertain H. S. Ma- 
hony, are all better players, but seem to 
be lacking in dash and determination. 
Eaves is wonderfully good all-round, but 
a most disappointing man on the pinch. 
H. L. Doherty has the prettiest style of 
the three, but unfortunately does not en- 
joy the best of health. Mahony is great 
in theory and really very correct in prac- 
tice, but is so uncertain that on one day he 
may be beaten by a third-class player, 
while on another he would vanquish the 
champion. E. D. Black, by steady play, 
has earned a place in the class with the 
trio mentioned, but he does not give one 
the idea of being a finished player. 

H. R. Barrett, who comes in the next 
class, is another man distinguished rather 
for pluck and pertinacity than for skill, 
although he plays an all-round game and 
has no weak spots to be pegged away at. 

On the same mark with him are G. Gre- 
ville and H. A. Nisbet, both free and eas) 
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players, with a thorough knowledge of 
the game. F. L. Riseley, who showed 
great promise as a youngster, has failed 
to fulfil expectations that he would be a 
second Renshaw, but he deserves a place 
with Barrett, as also does E. R. Allen, 
who with his brother “C. G.”’ makes, next 
to the brothers Doherty, the best and 
most consistent pair in the country. D. G. 
Chayter so seldom plays now that it is 
difficult to assign him his true position. 
On a heavy court he is almost unbeatable, 
but dry courts do not suit him. G. W. 
Hillyard, husband of the woman champion, 
is a very powerful player of about the 
same class, but he is very uncertain. After 
these come a string of good, useful men, 
such as C. H. L. Cazalet, C. P. Dixon, 
M. J. G. Ritchie, P. G. Pearson, ete., all 
of whom appear to play as well as the 
champion, but who when pitted against 
the better players invariably show that 
there is something wanting in their game. 
That “something” is usually pace or 
precision, or both. 

A year or two ago it seemed likely that 
women’s events would altogether disappear 
from tournament programmes, to such an ex- 
tent had the number of women players de- 
clined. Recently, however, some new blood 
has come to the front, although the honors 
still rest with the older players. During 
the seventeen years that the Ladies’ Cham- 
pionship has been in existence, there have 
been only five champions. Miss Maud Wat- 
son, in her day the Renshaw of the women, 
held the title for the first two years. In 
1886 Miss Bingley (now Mrs. Hillyard) dis- 
possessed her of it, and although nearly 
fifteen years have elapsed since that notable 
victory, Mrs. Hillyard is woman champion 
for this year. This is the more surprising, 
seeing that she is by no means a finished 
player, that her service is not of the best, 
and that she is unable to volley. Mrs. 
Hillyard affords another instance of the 
value of judgment, determination, and 
activity in the game. Like 8S. H. Smith, 
she has a very severe forehand drive, which 
she places admirably, while with either 
forehand or backhand she keeps an excel- 
lent length. Her backhand is ugly but 
sure, while her lobbing is remarkably safe. 
Altogether Mrs. Hillyard has won the cham- 
pionship six times, once more than the in- 
comparable Miss Dod. 
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Miss Rice, of Ireland, who won the 
championship in 1890, was an almost un- 
known player, and after her victory she 
retired into oblivion again—a mystery quite 
unique in the annals of lawn-tennis. 

The only other lady. to gain an English 
championship is Miss C. Cooper, who has 
divided the honors with Mrs. Hillyard 
during the last six or seven years, having 
held the title three times. Miss Cooper 


has a good service, volleys well both over- 
hand and otherwise, but spoils her back court 
play by putting cut on the ball instead of 
hitting hard and clean, as Mrs. Hillyard does. 
But the best lady player of the last ten years 
(always excepting Miss Dod) has not won 
the English championship. Miss Martin 
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is undoubtedly superior to any woman at 
present playing, for she has an excellent ser- 
vice, volleys as well as many men, and with 
as much variety, and she is a strong player 
from the back of the court. All these ad- 
vantages are, however, unfortunately coun- 
terbalanced by a delicate physique, which is 
responsible for her extreme nervousness and 
want of stamina. There are some few others 
working their way to the front, notably 
Miss Robb, who plays a very strong all- 
round game and displays good form, but the 
supply of new players is not so large as it was 
a few years ago, nor such as to encourage 
hopeful views as to the future success of 
women’s competitions in open tournaments. 





IOWA’S LACK OF 


WHERE THE 


POT-HUNTER REIGNS 


SPORTSMANSHIP 


SUPREME 


By Leonidas Hubbard, Jr. 


ET me say by way of preface that 
Iowa has some thorough sportsmen. 
But these are individuals, and not 
the great body of fishers and shooters. I 
say “fishers and shooters’ to avoid the 
word “sportsmen,” for the latter term would 
be a decided misnomer. The mass of the 
men who handle shotguns, and belong to 
gun clubs, and the Iowa State Sportsmen’s 
Association, give one the shivers by their 
very conversation. In my humble opinion 
if Iowa were called in judgment for her 
wretched sportsmanship, as two ancient 
cities of biblical fame were for their sins, the 
result would be a very small exodus of 
righteous ones, a shower of brimstone, and 
a lake as briny and bitter as the Dead Sea. 
One glimpse will serve as an index. Sioux 
City has a gun club, composed of alleged 
sportsmen. It is called the “Soo Gun Club.” 
I called on a lesding member, and was in- 
formed that Sioux City has more pot-hunters 
than any other city in the world. Are the 
laws openly violated? I asked. The.man 
said they were. Why then did not the 
sportsmen do something toward the punish- 
ment of the offenders? But to this there 
was no answer, save that all hated to make 
trouble. Then my informant launched into 
a defense of the law which permits duck 
shooting as late as April 15. There were 
objections to the law, he said, but then there 
was much in its favor. When he came to 
name the points in its favor he got to the 
statement that there is no shooting of geese 
save in spring. This was the only ghost of 
an excuse he could give in defense of the ‘aw, 
and it looked decidedly thin a moment later 
when another gun club man entered the 
room and began conversation with the 
statement that he had killed three geese the 
day before. This was in December. This 
man, I thought, was probably an unwhole- 
some exception to the rule. To get a fair 
specimen I learned the name of the repre- 
sentative whom the “Soo” Club sent last 
year to the meeting of the State Sportsmen’s 
Association. This was Mr. H. H. Hauman, 


who is partner in a meat market on Fourth 
street. Mr. Hauman was out, but his sports- 
manship was at least hinted by the fact that 
forty-three quail lay on one of his counters. 
Yhe law provides that no one shall kill any 
quail for traffic, “nor shall any one person, 
firm or corporation have more than twenty- 
five of said game birds in his or their pos- 
session at one time.” Other game birds 
were also exposed there for sale. Yet the 
man whose name appears on the door of 
this market was the one chosen to represent 
the gun club of Sioux City in the State 
Sportsmen’s Association! Conversation with 
other local shooters convinced me that Mr 
Hauman was a fit man toerepresent the 
sportsmanship of this city and this portion 
of Iowa. 

I found Iowa men as a rule making excuses 
for spring shooting, and the main argument 
was the time-worn plea that “everybody 
else is shooting ducks in spring.” When 
one has heard this same whimpering excuse 
from Pennsylvania to South Dakota, and 
from Northern Michigan to Arkansas, it 
comes to grate, and one begins to evolve 
ideas on the need of larger souls among the 
men who stand for sport. In every one 
of these mid-western States there are three 
classes of men whoshoot: There are the 
pot-hunters pure and simple;, then the 
great body of men who know something of 
sport, and have some of the instincts of 
sportsmanship, but lack the fine markings 
of the thoroughbred. Then come the 
genuine sportsmen, who will have clean, 
pure sport, or none at all. It is of the middle 
class that I am thinking now, and I want to 
leave the immediate needs of Iowa for a 
minute and say a word in regard to this 
whole mid-western region, of which Iowa 
is a good example. There is needed among 
this middle class a mighty awakening. If 
I could prescribe the ideal stimulus, I would 
have each man make a tour of every State. 
Then he would get a bird’s eye view of the 
situation, and see matters from another 
view-point than his own narrow little corner. 
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In Ohio, for instance, he would find a law 
that permits spring shooting of ducks, and 
he would hear it excused by his Ohio brethren 
with the statement, “Michigan and Illinois 
shoot, and if they do, why shouldn’t we?” 
In Michigan he would hear the same plea: 
“Ohio and Illinois shoot. We won’t quit 
unless they do.” So say Illinois and so 
Missouri. In Wisconsin he finds a law that 
prohibits spring shooting, but the Wis- 
consin man says: “Michigan and Illinois 
shoot, and if they do we want our law re- 
pealed.” Everywhere the plea is the same. 
Nowhere would the traveling sportsman hear 
a defense of spring shooting. Everywhere 
merely this one flimsy excuse. Now, let him 
sit down and think. Every State is refusing 
to do right merely because others do not. 
Nowhere is the mass of sportsmen ready to 
stand out for the right for the right’s sake. 
Everyone is patterning his own conduct 
by the conduct of “everybody else,” not 
realizing that he is a part of every other 
man’s “everybody else,” and as such re- 
sponsible to an extent for his neighbor’s 
conduct. 

This bird’s eye view would show that all 
the States of this region want to save the 
ducks. And what all want to do must be 
within the limits of possibility. It would 
show another fact as well: that something 
radical must be done or the ducks will dis- 
appear. Over this whole central region once 
hovered vast flocks, with millions and mill- 
ions of pigeons. They darkened the sun by 
day, and by night broke their roosting trees 
down by the weight of numbers. Pot-hunters 
with net and gun and snare followed them 
from one end of the land to the other. When 
the flight left Michigan the pot-hunter 
hastened to the telegraph and located the 
flock, perhaps in Pennsylvania, perhaps in 
Illinois. Wherever it was, there he followed. 
Men said the pigeon would never be ex- 
terminated, but now one may travel this 
whole country without meeting a man who 
has for years seen a pigeon. Just now 
mighty flocks of wild fowl come south when 
cold weather begins. Along our northern 
border they are greeted with a volley of shot. 
On and on they go, while from every bit of 
woodland, or from every farmhouse comes 
astorm of lead. Tired out, they circle above 
a lake to light, and, thinking to be safe where 
others of their kind rest, bend downwards 
toward a group of decoys, when, bang, 
bang, bang, and those that do not fall must 


go their way to meet new shots from marsh, 
and blind, and boat. 

One would hope that they might find rest 
among the marshes of the great southern 
gulf. But not so. Thither comes the pot- 
hunter, with his four-gauge or his swivel 
gun, and creeping among the bayous, thinks 
himself a failure if his slaughter does not run 
to more than eight dozen ducks a day. 

Then comes mating season, and northward 
goes the remnant to raise their young. Now, 
surely this shooting will cease. Surely men 
will respect this period. Surely even the pot- 
hunters will allow a bird to pass, knowing 
that to spare its life now means the return in 
autumn of a brood! But not so; the fir: 
continues, and mating ducks fall over ever; 
mile of the journey from Louisiana to Britis) 
America. This sort of thing cannot last. 
The ducks must in time go the way of the 
pigeons, unless a part of the slaughter is 
stopped. The men who shoot ducks in 
spring are hacking at their own sport. 
When they decline to stop shooting because 
their neighbors will not, they cut off their 
noses to spite the remaining portions of their 
respective physiognomies. What is_ the 
remedy? Better sportsmanship. Now, the 
most of the so-called sportsmen in these 
States are acting like a lot of small schooi 
boys. Each gives as excuse for being 
bad, the fact that the rest are bad. What 
we need is a class of sportsmen who do right 
because it is right. Sportsmen who stand 
for something themselves, and are not merely 
wretched imitators of those about them. 
Let Wisconsin stand by her spring duck 
protection because it is right; because the 
sportsman’s truest instinct tells him that 
is honest sport; because her example will help 
her wabbly, weak-kneed neighbors on the 
south and east. Let Minnesota perfect her 
law, and then, if there be other States whose 
sense of honor is derived from that of its 
neighbors, and is nothing of itself, let them 
pattern after these leaders. 

This is, perhaps, an ideal view. There is 
another view, with a little more of the 
practical in it. This is for some sort of 
interstate work among the sportsmen’s 
associations, whereby they may agree upon 
uniform laws. Sportsmanship is develop- 
ing, and there are better sportsmen every 
year. But we cannot expect to transform 
the bulk of the shooters into full-fledged 

sportsmen at a word. However, if the 
larger associations and sportsmen’s organi- 
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tions will take the matter up, there is no 
‘oason why they should not be able to agree 
yon something in the way of a uniform 
stem toward which all may work. This 
avreement would give a starting point, and do 
ay to some extent with the present blind 
cading of the blind. Such a work toward 
uiiformity of game laws would have other 
\esirable effects aside from saving the ducks. 
would do much toward assisting the 
siforcement of existing laws. To-day one 
tate will have a law which permits the sale 
/’ game at all seasons. It is a very bad law, 
inder any possible conditions; but under 
those which exist it is peculiarly evil. For 
instance, when the quail season has closed 
in Illinois, the game warden will seize a batch 
of the birds brought into some market. 
A man is on hand to say they were killed in 
Missouri. Thus the pot-hunter may kill 
Illinois quail the year around and sell them, 
if he can conceal the fact that they were 
killed in his own State. I mention this need 
of uniform laws, not because the need is 
specially applicable to Iowa, but because it 
is needed in the whole middle West, and 
Iowa conditions serve to suggest the subject. 

This State finds its sport chiefly with 
birds. On the west is the Missouri River with 
plentiful marshes. On the east runs the 
Mississippi. In the north are scattered 
lakes, where wild rice grows. On all of 
these ducks and geese stop in their semi- 
annual migrations. On most of the low 
lands are found also snipe, woodcock and 
kindred game birds. Through the higher 
and more level portions of the State is land 
on which quail abound. Prairie chickens, 
too, are found, though they are not nearly 
so numerous as formerly. Good fishing 
there is for bass and pike and croppies, both 
in the rivers and in the northern lakes. 
Along the northern border are some groups 
of hills, and among these are streams so 
cold and swift that trout thrive. These 
have been planted with trout fry and some 
are beginning to offer good sport. It is on 
these marshes, with their water fowl; these 
prairies with their quail and chickens; 
and in these streams and lakes, with their 
abundant fish, that the pot-hunter does his 
deadly work. He is not the pot-hunter of 
Minnesota’s wilds, for he does not hunt all 
theyeararound. Hehangs about town most 
of the time, save in the season when game is 
salable. Then he goes forth toslaughter. 
To protect the game and enforce the laws 
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is a State game warden, whose expenditures 
are limited to $9,000 a year. As this ap- 
propriation must cover also the expense of 
fish culture and distribution, it is easy to see 
that the warden is handicapped. Lacking 
money for salaried deputies, the warden has 
been obliged to content himself with volun- 
teers, who here, as everywhere else, are 
practically useless. The result has been 
that game slaughter has gone almost un- 
checked. A favorite harvest of the pot- 
hunter comes in the month of August. 
This is the last month of the closed season 
on ducks. The hunters mentioned go to 
the lakes and marshes and make large kills 
of such water fowl as breed in these regions. 
The sportsmen who follow when the season 
opens find the best sport gone. There is 
now on foot among sportsmen of Des Moines, 
and some few scattered thoroughbreds 
of the smaller towns, a movement toward 
a special protection of these lakes in August. 
Mr. Fred. W. Bicknell, Mr. George W. Mc- 
Cartney and Mr. W. L. Read, all of Des 
Moines, are the promoters of this as well as 
other movements for better game protection. 
They are working for a law requiring every 
hunter to be licensed. The plan is to make 
the license fee one dollar and have the money 
derived from fees go into the game warden’s 
funds to be used for a special force of salaried 
deputies during August. The license sys- 
tem it is argued, would cut off the class of 
penniless idlers and small boys, as well as 
furnish money for better policing. Ap- 
parently Iowa has suffered more than most 
of her sisters from the idle class of hunters. 
They have slaughtered her prairie chickens 
and her quail. Here and there farmers have 
taken a hand in the indiscriminate slaughter 
but, in general here, as farther east, there 
is a sentiment among the farmers that favors 
the protection of these birds—a sentiment 
that the idler about town does not feel. 
Here as in Michigan and Ohio this irre- 
sponsible class has brought war between 
farmer and sportsman, with the result that 
the latter is classed as a pot-hunter and or- 
dered off of farms, while the former is con- 
demned as narrow and mean, and accused of 
more than his share of game murder. 

The trinity of sportsmen named above and 
their few followers have experimented to 
some extent with special August protec- 
tion for ducks. A little group has gone 
for a number of years to Twin Lakes, in 
northwestern Iowa for a few days of autumn 
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shooting. Until the past season they have 
never failed to find the lakes stripped of 
such ducks as breed there. Last August 
they made up a purse and hired two 
deputies to police Twin Lakes, with the 
result that three pot-hunters were arrested 
before the season opened, a number of 
others were frightened away, and the duck 
shooting saved. They believe good shoot- 
ing can likewise be saved for all of Iowa’s 
lakes and marshes if the proposed license 
law is passed and protection secured. The 
Iowa Field Trial Club has tried a similar ex- 
periment. It holds a lease to the hunting 
rights of 8,000 acres near Emmetsburg. 
Its birds were invariably slaughtered until 
the club adopted the plan of policing its 
grounds during the late months of summer. 
Now the shooting is fairly good. These 
instances merely serve to show the utter 
inadequacy of Iowa’s present game pro- 
tection. It also gives an idea of the passive 
state of the sportsmen’s association, which 
calmly looks on and so far as I can learn 
has taken no active steps either to initiate 
a good healthy sentiment for game preser- 
vation or to hold up the hands of the few 
real sportsmen mentioned above, who by 
some strange freak of fate find themselves 
thrown into this home of pot-hunters. 

The fishing in this State has suffered 
no less than has the shooting from bad 
laws and poor enforcement. Seining has 
been practised by the same class_ that 
does the August shooting. Likewise spear- 
ing, dynamiting and the use of set lines 
have helped destroy the sport. However, 
there is good fishing in many, of the lakes 
and larger streams. Bass, pike and crop- 
pies are the chief among Iowa game fishes. 
The location of the State between two 
great rivers adds much to the opportunity 
of the angler. Along the eastern boundary 
men go out upon the Father of Waters 
after bass and pike. There is excellent 
bass fishing that has a keener excitement 
than any found in lakes, for the reason 
that current adds an element of difficulty 
which makes the sport far more absorb- 
ing. Then, too, these rivers are a wonder- 
ful aid to the game warden in his stocking 
of the inland lakes. Every spring sees 
an overflow along the Missouri’s banks. 
The bayous, marshes and bits of low ground 
everywhere are covered with water, the 
flood passes and in the muddy pools, left 
on the low land, are thousands of fish. 
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Then comes the game warden with a 
special car fitted for the work. His men 
seine the pools and save the fish, which 
otherwise would die. These are. carried 
away and distributed through the lakes 
and streams of the interior. This work 
has done wonders in the way of keeping 
up the supply of fish in the lakes where 
seine and gill nets were doing their best 
to make empty waters. If the farmer 
legislators of the State would but waken 
and put a check upon the work of exter- 
mination, permanent fishing of an excellent 
character would be guaranteed. 

Iowa has no large game such as one 
finds in a timbered country. There is 
not a wild deer or bear in the whole State. 
What timber there is resembles a stunted 
second growth and her surface is essentially 
prairie. Once there were many turkeys 
here and a law still defines the season 
when they may be shot, but there are 
very few, if any, left within the whole region. 
Formerly a characteristic of Iowa’s out- 
door life was the coursing practised by 
lovers of horses and hounds, in the north- 
western counties. There were some: real 
sportsmen there who brought their love 
for hard rides from the fox-hunting dis- 
tricts of England. But this sport has almost 
if not entirely, disappeared and the indi- 
viduals who made up the coursing set now find 
an occasional bit of sport by going across 
the river and across some more prairie 
to Western Nebraska, where men follow 
the hounds after wolves. But in spite 
of her prairies and her pot-hunters this 
breezy farmer state has her breathing 
spots, where men may find outdoor air 
and cool summer days. These are on the 
lakes along the northern border. Here 
the character of the country partakes just 
a little of that of its neighbor, Minnesota, 
There are hills of a minor sort and beauti- 
ful lakes. The region is attracting many 
resorters who place there their summer 
homes and who make these lakes gay 
with summer merriment. Here, too, come 
sportsmen in the autumn for ducks and 
fish. If Iowa will but protect her game 
and compel the handler of seine and spear 
to emigrate, she will have a charming bit 
of out-of-doors, where men from the East 
would come from July to November, leav- 
ing within the State many times as much 
wealth as it would cost to police the lakes 
and marshes with men who save the game. 









By Henry 


“EVERAL years ago the bicycle 
Sy suddenly made a prodigious leap 
into public favor, a result largely 
die to the fact that it provided people of 
moderate means with an entirely new and 
fascinating amusement—the exploring of the 
particular locality in which they lived, but 
about which they had usually known little 
or nothing. 

For the natural man, only one means 
of locomotion is available—his legs, and 
their radius of action is necessarily limited. 
Given the use of the four legs of a horse 
and we can of course go much farther 
afield, but the cost is at once tremendously 
increased, thereby placing this mode of 
locomotion out of the reach of the aver- 
age citizen. But the bicycle rider can 
easily compete with the horse in the mat- 
ter of distance covered and the only ex- 
penditure is that of his own strength and 
energy. 

And so everybody took up bicycle riding 
and enjoyed the novel sensation of becom- 
ing acquainted with the outlying country 
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GASOLINE TOURING VEHICLE. 
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about his home. In short, it is the tour- 
ing capabilities of the bicycle which account 
for its popularity. 

Touring in itself is a pastime of which 
one may never tire, provided only that we 
do not have to work so hard to obtain the 
pleasure as to be unable to enjoy it. And 


to be popular, the cost must be moderate. 





TOURING IN AUTOMOBILES 
R. Sutphen 





The automobile of to-day offers itself as 
a factor in touring. It cannot be said 
that the ideal has been evolved, but the 
manufacturers have at least put practicable 
machines upon the market and each new 
model shows an improvement upon its 
predecessor. It is the history of the bicycle 
repeated, even in the matter of high prices 
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and slow deliveries. But the manufacturers 
have learned something by their experience 
in the bicycle trade, and the development 
of the automobile. should be proportionately 
hastened. 

France and Germany have given most of 
their attention to the development of the 
gas engine or hydro-carbon form of power, 
while inventors in England and in the 
United States have worked more particu- 
larly upon the steam and electric types. 
Then there are the imperfectly developed 
alcohol and liquid air motors and half a 
dozen other forms of power that are still 
in the “blue-print” stage. For all practi- 
cal purposes, our choice of a touring 
automobile must be made between the gaso- 
line and the steam carriage. 

Electricity is manifestly out of the ques- 
tion for touring purposes, its radius of 
action being absolutely limited, and its cost 
of operation comparatively high. The same 
objection applies to all similar systems, 
such as the widely exploited liquid air 
motor. The successful touring machine 
must be a prime mover, or one that devel- 
ops its own energy from the raw fuel. 
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Gas and steam then are the alternatives, 
and how shall we decide between them? 

Casting up their respective merits and 
demerits, we find that in the matter of first 
cost, the steam automobile has a decided 
advantage. But, on the other hand, the 
hydro-carbon vehicles are much less ex- 
pensive to maintain and operate, and are 
therefore cheaper in the long run. In this 
connection, it may be remarked that the 
figures put forth by the manufacturers, as 
to the cost of operation, are apt to vary 
widely from those obtained by users in 
actual practice. Furthermore, one oper- 
ator may get better and more economical 
results from a given machine than can 
another, presumably of equal intelligence. 
The personal equation enters here. 

Safety is of course a paramount consider- 
ation. Both the steam and hydro-carbon 
systems use the highly inflammable gasoline 
or naphtha as a source of power supply 
but the method of application is different. 
The steam automobile employs a gasoline 
flame to turn the water in the boiler into 
steam. This gasoline or naphtha is carried 
under pressure in the fuel tank, and any 
leak or overflow is liable to start a fire 
which may do great damage to the vehicle, 
and result in serious injury to its occupants. 
In the popular view, it is the boiler that 
is the dangerous part of the steam-driven 
vehicle, but this is erroneous. A _ tube 
boiler, made by any reputable firm, can- 
not possibly burst, like a shell boiler. The 
most it can do is to blow or burn out a 
tube and a slight leakage of steam is the 
only visible result. 

The hydro-carbon system, too, uses gas 
which is generated from gasoline within 
what is called a carburetor. After being 
mixed with air it is drawn into the engine 
cylinder, compressed and exploded by an 
electric spark. The principle of expansion 
of gas to move a piston is the same as in 
the steam engine. But the gas engine dis- 
penses with the boiler, or rather combines 
boiler and cylinder in one piece. It is 
therefore a one unit motor as opposed to 
the two units, boiler and engine of the 
steam carriage. No flame of fire comes near 
the gasoline itself, but great care must still 
be used in filling the fuel tanks. No system 
that employs gasoline as a fuel or motive 
power can ever be absolutely safe. The gas 
engine with electric ignition reduces the 
danger to a minimum, but it is still- there. 
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The manufacturers realize this defect and 
inventors are constantly at work trying 
to overcome it. What is particularly 
wanted is a successful kerosene oil Burner 
for the steam automobile and the corres- 
ponding development of an internal com- 
bustion motor, using kerosene oil gas as 
its motive power. 

In order to determine the best forms of 
power for long distance touring in England, 
the Automobile Club of Great Britain 
arranged last year for a thousand mile 
endurancerun. During this test the hydro- 
carbon system made the best showing on 
the three points of reliability, speed and low 
cost of operation. Following this example 
the Automobile Club of America intends to 
arrange for a five hundred mile endurance 
test run between New York and Buffalo, 
some time during the coming season. This 
test will be open to all vehicles seating two 
people side by side, awards being made 
upon the following basis: Fewest stops, 
greatest carrying capacity in proportion to 
weight, and least cost for repairs. An aver- 
age speed of twelve to fifteen miles an hour 
must be maintained during the entire run. 
This is the sort of experimenting that is 
certain to yield profitable results, both to 
the manufacturer and to the user of motor 
vehicles, and such a test is assuredly of 
more value than a dozen so-called road 
races. If the data for the New York- 
Buffalo test were at hand to-day, the tabu- 
lated results would materially assist the 
intending purchaser in determining which 
form of automobile is most likely to answer 
his purpose for touring on the average 
American roadways. In the absence of 
such data we can only draw our conclusions 
from private experience and theoretical 
knowledge. 

With American roads as they are the 
question of construction becomes import- 
ant. The prevailing type of steam vehicles 
is too light to stand hard usage. The 
makers of gasoline machines have more 
generally realized the futility of attempting 
to put -heavy motors on bicycle running 
gear and the present type of hydro-carbon 
vehicles is consequently more practical for 
touring use. But there is no reason why 
the steam automobiles should not be built 
to fulfil every requirement. 

In the matter of repairs, the liability to 
breakdowns, and general efficiency, there 
is something to be said for both types. 
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Both the steam engine and the hydro- 
carvon motors need careful and intelligent 
attention, if they are to give the best, or 
even satisfactory results. They are each 
liable to unexpected and annoying break- 
downs, but it is certainly easier to locate 
the source of trouble in a steam engine 
than it isina gas motor. In the first place, 
the steam engine is more familiar to us, 
both in theory and practice; and secondly, 
the gas engine is complicated by its electrical 
sparking apparatus, and electricity is a notor- 
iously elusive fluid. The man who really 
and thoroughly understands the working 
of the petroleum gas engine must be a well- 
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what is the matter with a gas engine, let 
alone repairing it, with no tools at hand 
but a rusty spanner and a bicycle screw- 
driver. 

In general efficiency, the steam vehicle 
has the advantage in ease of control and 
possesses decidedly greater flexibility of 
operation. The reversing process is perfect, 
since the locomotive link motion is used, 
and the engine can be started by simply 
letting steam into the cylinders. The gas 
engine cannot be reversed, and back motion 
can only be obtained by means of gearing. 
Moreover, the internal combustion motor 
will not start itself from a state of rest. 
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equipped mechanical engineer and something 
of an electrician as well. The old dictum 
that “knowledge is power” was never better 
exemplified than in the handling of a hydro- 
carbon motor. On the whole, when a break- 
down occurs, the owner of the steam carriage 
has the better chance of reaching home 
under his own power. Locomotion is pos- 
sible even with smashed water gauges and 
leaky tubes, but the gas engine will not 
run at all if there is anything radically 
wrong with its essential functions. And 
it is often a labor of hours to find out just 


IN FRANCE. 


The initial impulse must be given by hand 
or through some auxiliary mechanical device. 
*The steam engine’s speed can be governed 
with perfect certainty, either by throttling 
or by the cut-off, while the gas motor 
generally works best at a certain high 
normal rate, which must be reduced by 
gearing. Against this, the internal com- 
bustion motor is much less delicate in its fun- 
damental working parts, it works on a one 
unit system as opposed to the two units of 
steam or electricity, and, generally speaking, 
it can do rougher and harder work than 
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the steam engine. Moreover, it needs but 
one fuel, gasoline, as against both water 
and gasoline which must be supplied to 
the steam engine. It is true that water 
is used for cooling purposes on all large 
gasoline motors, but the quantity is com- 
paratively small, and its chemical purity 
is not so important as though it were to 
be used inside a boiler. 

Of course the great difficulty confronting 
the manufacturer is not to make a machine 
that will run, but a machine that anyone 
ean run. So far as possible, it must be 
automatic in operation and above all it 
must be virtually fool-proof. There lies 
the rub. The makers of the steam car- 
riages have been especially ingenious in 
providing automatic governors for their ma- 
chinery. If everything works perfectly, the 
water level, the steam pressure, and the fire 
are all looked after automatically, and the 
operator has only to manage his levers and 
enjoy the scenery. But it is not possible to 
wholly dispense with human intelligence and 
attention, nor even to substitute for it be- 
yond a certain fixed point. The sooner that 
the owner of an automobile gets rid of the 
idea that machinery can be built and run 
on the “you press the button” principle, 
the quicker he is likely to arrive at his 
destination. To the ordinary observer, the 
familiar type of steam automobiles that go 
flying so swiftly and gracefully around our 
streets, appear like very simple machines. 
A sprocket chain and a couple of levers is 
about all that he can see and he vaguely 
concludes that the rest of it is in the box. 
But let him open that box and look within 
and he will see what is virtually a locomo- 
tive engine in miniature, with cylinders, 
valves, link motion and all complete. 
Would he feel himself competent, after read- 
ing a dozen-paged manual of instruction, 
to mount the foot plate of “ No. 999” and 
take the “Empire State” threugh to Al- 
bany? And a locomotive does not have 
to be steered. 

A machine is a machine, whether it is 
employed to peel apples or to supply the 
motive power to a World’s Exposition, and 
the best results can only be obtained by a 
thorough knowledge of its powers and an 
intelligent direction of them. To be a suc- 
cessful chauffeur one should be able to take 
his machine apart, clean, inspect and as- 
semble it again. The famous French auto- 
mobilists pride themselves upon being prac- 
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tical machinists and the little knowledge 
that may come in so usefully on the oc- 
casion of a turn in the park is simply price- 
less when one is really touring. It is folly 
to start away from home unless you thor- 
oughly know your steed. Look at a loco- 
motive engine just after it has hooked on to 
its train and is about to start on a long run 
and you are pretty sure to see a man in 
overalls walking around the big machine 
with an oil can in his hand. One would 
naturally suppose him to be the fireman 
such a prosaic job as oiling should be be 
neath the dignity of the engineer. But noi 
so; it is the engineer himself and the regu 
lations especially require that he shall per 
form this final grooming of his iron stee 
in person. And the reason is that he may 
at the same time thoroughly inspect the all 
important running gear of the machine 
The oil cups are not always placed in posi 
tions of the greatest convenience for th 

oiler’s back; in fact, they are often quite 
inconveniently situated, the idea being t« 
make sure that certain important workin» 
parts shall come under the eye of the e 

gineer. 

There is certainly a happy medium be 
tween the practice of the French engineers, 
who build their automobiles with as much 
machinery as possible in sight, and that of 
the American manufacturer, who tries to 
put all the working parts into the box. It 
is absurd to pretend that the motor vehicle 
is nothing more than a horseless carriage, 
even to its incongruous and useless dash- 
board, and consequently to ignore the fact 
that it isa real machine. It is equally ridi- 
culous to unnecessarily expose delicate 
working parts to the deteriorating effects of 
dust and weather. The ideal touring auto- 
mobile should be neither a park trap nor a 
road locomotive. 

It is impossible in a general article, to 
give more than the barest outline of what 
the amateur automobilist ought to know 
before he has earned the right to call him- 
self a chauffeur. Accordingly no attempt 
has been made to discuss matters purely 
technical, such as the respective merits of 
two or four cycle gas engines, the mysteries 
of the “jump” and “wipe” spark, differ- 
entials, “flash” boilers and the like. These 
things the layman must learn from prac- 
tical and sometimes bitter experience. 
But some essential points in practice may 
be briefly noted. Brakes are a part of the 
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construction that should be carefully looked 
The French law requires that every 
motor car must be fitted with at least two 
brakes, one of which must work directly 
upon the rim of the wheel. Of course, the 
latter would only be used in emergencies, 
as it is apt to injure the tire or even to strip 
it entirely from the wheel. But a shoe- 
brake upon the circumference of the drive 
wheels is the most powerful brake that can 
be devised and it is better to lose a set of 
tires than to be smashed up altogether. 
Speaking of wheels, brings up the question 
of wood versus wire. The later practice 
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seems to be in favor of the wood wheel for 
medium and heavy-weight carriages. Its 
strength and elasticity are greater, it is not 
so liable to deterioration, and it is easier to 


keep clean. The tubular steel wheel is still 
a third type, but it is not in general use as 
yet. In a touring automobile, it is an ob- 
vious advantage to have all four wheels of 
the same size, as then the one extra tire car- 
ried will fit in any place. 

Three or four wheels? The advocates of 
the three wheeler claim lighter draught, 
easier steering and greater flexibility in 
withstanding severe strains. On the other 
hand, the four wheels afford much greater 
stability and the general verdict is decidedly 
in their favor. In this connection it may 
be said that a low center of gravity is essen- 
tial in any automobile intended for work 
over rough roads. The absurdly high elec- 
tric stanhopes, for example, are only fitted 
for park use and are none too safe there. A 
high carriage is absolutely unsuited for tour- 
ing, for remember that you no longer have 
the weight and mobility of the horse to bal- 
ance the imperfectly adjusted load. 

In the use of the steam carriage it is 
important to keep the gasoline burner 
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clean. The gasoline itself should be strained 
before being run into the fuel tank as any 
foreign matter will quickly clog the fire- 
holes. The manufacturers all advise the 
use of “soft”? water in the boiler. Other- 
wise chemical action is set up that quickly 
shortens the boiler’s life. Still better 
results will be obtained by using only dis- 
tilled water, but this is naturally imprac- 
ticable when on a tour. But every farmer’s 
wife knows the difference between “soft” 
and “hard” water. The water-glass is of 
course the chief object of solicitude on the 
part of the steam carriage operator. The 
tell-tale however, is not always accurate, 
and it will not do to place implicit faith in 
its reading. The gasoline level in the fuel 
tank should be looked after with equal 
care and the spanner and oil-can should 
always be at hand to minister to loosened 
nuts and squeaky bearings. Extra large 
fuel and water tanks are obviously a part 
of any long distance equipment; also a well 
equipped tool box and plenty of extra parts. 

On the question of pneumatic versus solid 
tires, the experience of the French automo- 
bilists should be helpful. To-day ninety- 
eight per cent. of French motor vehicles are 
fitted with pneumatics, and the solid ‘type 
has virtually disappeared. It has been 
found by experiment that (in France) the 
pneumatic tires cost ten francs less than 
the solid, and wore four months longer. 
Moreover, the life of the motive machinery 
was noticeably prolonged, particularly in the 
case of electric batteries. It was shown by ex- 
periment that twenty-five miles an hour was 
about the limit of safety for a car fitted 
with solid tires and running over a perfect 
road. At higher speeds, the vibration was 
so great that the motor was in imminent 
danger of wrecking itself. The same ma- 
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chine with pneumatic tires could be speeded 
up to sixty and seventy miles an hour with 
entire safety. Itmay be added that only the 
double tube pneumatic is used abroad, the 
American single tube being entirely tabooed. 

The steering mechanism should be care- 
fully designed, for upon its efficiency depends 
the comfort and the safety of the driver. 
A perfect steering device should call for a 
small expenditure of force on the part of 
the operator, and there should be adequate 
provision for taking off and distributing 
shocks due to sudden jars or obstructions 
in the course of the wheels. Moreover, 
it must act quickly so that, if necessary, 
the carriage may be turned within its own 
length. All of these requirements are 
mechanically possible and should be met 
by any good manufacturer. In this coun- 
try the lever is generally used, while the 
continental manufacturers prefer the steer- 
ing wheel. For high speeds, the wheel is 
undoubtedly preferable, and the later Amer- 
ican models show that it is coming into 
favor over here for general use. 

The sparking of gasoline motors is one 
of the minor perplexing problems and there 
are two general systems—dry batteries and 
the magneto or mechanical generation of 
the current. In the use of batteries there 
are frequent difficulties with the insulation, 
owing to careless wiring and as there is no 
way of ascertaining the present degree of 
battery efficiency to guard against a sudden 
giving out, it is necessary to carry along an 
extra set. The magneto system has been 
adopted lately by one of the oldest and 
best known American automobile man- 
ufacturers and as the result of years of ex- 
perimenting with both types. 

In the transmission of the power from 
motor to wheels, gears or belts may be em- 
ployed. Each system has its good and 
weak points, but the solid gears in mesh 
are most in favor with explosive motor 
builders. With a motor, such as_ the 
steam engine, that can be effectually 
throttled, the difficulty of speed reduction 
virtually disappears. 

In cold weather, freezing up is an unpleas- 
ant contingency, and in this respect the 
gasoline motor has the advantage over the 
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steam carriage. With the latter, the water 
should be drawn off whenever the carriage 
is out of commission in the stable, and no} 
infrequently during an unusually long wait 
while on the road. With the gasoline 
carriage, there is only the freezing of th 
water in the water-jacket to guar 
against, and this may be done by the addi- 
tion of chemical compounds. Calcium chk 

ride is said to yield exceptionally favorab! 

results. 

The ideal engine for automobile, an 
indeed any form of power work, would b 
the rotary, but the successful motor of tha: 
type has yet to appear. Parsons ha 
succeeded in making his steam turbin 
motors applicable to certain types c’ 
marine construction, but the reciprocatin 
engine still holds its own elsewhere. In 
numerable patents have been taken ou! 
for rotary engines, but not one has prove: 
itself commercially available. As compare:! 
to reciprocating motors, the rotary is eithe 
too heavy or it is less durable, or les 
economical, and the test of actual practic: 
is the only one worth considering. 

It isfortunate that in this country the pop- 
ular interest is rather in the line of touring 
than of racing. The latter is not an avoca- 
tion or a recreation, but a pure game, and 
a mighty expensive one at that.’ It is the 
twentieth century sport of kings and just as 
much beyond the poor man’s purse as is a 
modern cup defender. Some of the suc- 
cessful French racing machines command 
enormous prices, simply on account of 
their triumphs on the road, precisely as 
with a winning race horse. But touring 
is for all, and with the betterment of the 
public highways, it may be pursued at a 
very moderate cost. Already the idea has 
been broached of a national highway from 
ocean to ocean, with subsidiary branches 
in other directions. Just the other day 
the various automobile clubs in the East 
deeided to undertake the work of putting 
up sign-boards along the common roads 
of New York and the neighboring States, 
and in general, the automobilists are taking 
up and carrying on the good work started 
and continued by the bicycle riders, for 
the improvement of public highways. 
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By James 


AST December there appeared in 
l the New York Sun an innocent- 

“ looking letter from me on the 
subject of marbles in which I referred 
incidentally to marbles as “mibs,” and in 
a few days my breath was nearly taken 
awa by the vigorous manner in which 
other correspondents fell to arguing the 
question whether I should have said 
“mibs,”’ or “migs.”’ This controversy 
led to a long series of interesting and 
really valuable letters on marble lore, and 
revealed a widespread interest in the 
subject. The business man left his dates 
and discounts, the broker forgot Wall 
street, the doctor, the lawyer, the republi- 
can, the democrat, and even the good 
housewife, all closed their eyes on the pres- 
ent and let memory carry them back to 
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in the ruins of Rome after Nero had fin- 
ished his tune, and undoubtedly little 
Aulus had many a quiet game of “mibs” 
with Lygia and Vinitius when “three-old- 
cat”? at ball got tiresome. Old pictures 
and books teach us that the marble, top 
and ball have been universally used as play- 
things for centuries, and it is a logical infer- 
ence to presume that marbles begat bagatelle, 
billiards, ten-pins, golf and kindred games. 
While marbles have been called “mibs,’’“mib- 
bles,” “migs,” “miggles,’’ “megs,” “daubs,”’ 
“dobes” and “ducks” for several gener- 
ations, away back in the eighteenth century 
they were called “bowls,” and the supply 
came almost entirely from the toy man- 
ufacturing section of Germany—princi- 
pally from Nuremberg. Later on, or about 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
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the long-ago, when their childhood was in 
flower. While in this blissful reminiscent 
mood they plainly showed that while the 
old oaken bucket may still be dear to our 
hearts, it is not to be compared in endearing 
properties to the marble games of our 
school days. 

The marble and the ball were man- 
kind’s earliest playthings, and if we could 
go back to the year 1901 B. C., we might 
see the Chaldean children hunting for 
round pebbles on the beach or for round 
nuts in the woods, with which to play 
games similar to those played with marbles 
to-day. It is said that marbles were found 


a certain kind of hard stone in Saxony 
was found to be particularly well adapted 
to marble manufacturing, and now nearly 
all the common marbles come from Coburg, 
Saxony. The marble mill is a crude but 
effective contrivance. It consists of a 
large millstone into which has been cut 
several concentric grooves on the upper 
side. The stone from the quarry is broken 
into small cubes and two or three hundred 
of these are placed along the grooves on 
the millstone, and then a hardwood block 
the same size as the millstone is placed 
over it and resting on the little cubes. 
The wooden block is made to revolve, 
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while water flows over the millstone, and 
soon the cubes are rolling over and over 
in the grooves until worn into rough little 
spheres. They are then put into stone 
lined barrels which revolve, and friction 
smooths the marbles; while a revolving 
wooden barrel containing emery powder 
polishes them. A plant of ten mills will 
turn out over five thousand marbles a day. 
Such marbles as striped and_ bull’s-eye 
alleys are first painted with their designs 
and then glazed. 

In studying the game of marbles as 
played in this country a generation ago, 
the student will find many interesting and 
amusing features. He will naturally ex- 
pect to find the nomenclature varying in 
different localities; and while this is true 
to a certain extent, it is not as varied as one 
might be led to expect, when the vastness 
of our country is considered. A singular 
feature, however, is that the terms used by 
New York boys were more unlike the gen- 
eral expressions than those of any other one 
section. As, for instance, Massachusetts 
and New Jersey boys said mibs, while New 
Yorkers said migs, and a marble called the 
peewee was well known in all sections ex- 
cept that of New York. The New England 
outfit of names and terms seems to have 
been in general use throughout the country, 
with but little change in distant States. 
Beginning with the cheapest marble the 
names ran about as follows: The “peewee,” 
small and made of potash, I believe; ‘‘ com- 
mie,” a clay marble of various colors; “ dog- 
gie,”’ a brown clay marble; “twoser” (two 
for a cent), similar to a doggie, but larger; 
and the porcelain marble called a “chinee”’ 
or “chiny.” Then came the “alleys,” 
which were made from Saxony stone as a 
rule, and were designated by the following 
choice names: “White alley,” “blood al- 
ley,” “striped alley,” “bull’s eye,” “pot al- 
ley,” and “bob alley.” The bob alley was 
also called a “Tom-troller,”’ and was used 
to “bob” with, being larger than the other 
alleys, which were usually employed as 
‘snappers’ or “shooters.’”’ The “cornel- 
ian” and “principia” were marbles of fan- 
ciful designs, and the “crocks,” “croaker”’ 
or “croaken’”’ was a glazed, mottled mar- 
ble well up in the estimation of the players. 
The imitation agates were the “moss agate” 
and the “glass agate” or “glassie,’’ and 
the “real thing” was called the “realer” or 
‘real.”” The realer was ground from. gen- 
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uine agate, and not all boys possessed them, 
as they cost from fifty cents upwards, and 
a bag full of alleys could be bought for that 
amount. The marble games were many, 
the favorites being the “ring game,’’ “ fat,” 
“Cincinnati,” “pots,” “bob-on-the-line,” 
“breaks,” and “chase.” The ring gan 
was played by drawing a circle on the 
ground about four feet in diameter and : 
smaller one in the center, say six inches ; 
diameter. In the small ring each play 
placed his stake of one or two marbles of : 
kind agreed upon. Standing or kneeling 
at the outer ring, or “taw line,” as it w 
called, each player in turn snapped his ma 
ble at the marbles in the inner ring, the o! 
ject being to hit a marble and knock it ow: 
side the larger ring. If he succeeded ti 
marble was his, and he was entitled to a 
other shot, but if he missed the boy next i 
turn played. Another style of ring gan 
was to have but one ring and that about : 
foot in diameter. The marbles were placed 
in the center, and the game was start: 
from an imaginary taw line about four fect 
distant from the ring. It was the rule in 
this game to allow the player to play as long 
as his “snapper,” “shooter” or “taw,’’ us 
it was variously called, remained inside tlic 
ring. This led to “babying,’ which was 
similar to “nursing” in billiards, the player 
using only force enough to drive the object 
marble outside the ring, but leaving his 
snapper in. 

The game of “fat” was played by first 
drawing a circle, about two feet in diameter, 
and dividing it into quarters with a per- 
pendicular line and a horizontal one pass- 
ing through the centre like cutting a pie. 
If two players were in the game each 
placed a marble on the ring, one at the 
right of the horizontal line and the other 
at the left. If four boys played, the marbles 
were placed on the ring at the ends of 
each cross line, and if more than four were 
in the game the marbles were arranged 
along the ring—one marble for each player. 
Starting from the taw line, which was some 
six or eight feet away, the player aimed 
at the marbles on the ring and continued 
as in the ring game. The second player 
starting from the taw line could aim either 
at the marbles on the ring or at the first 
player’s snapper. In case he hit the snap- 
per it was the rule in some localities for 
the owner of said snapper to “fork over” 
all the marbles he may have won in that 
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“ BREAKS.” 


game to the player hitting him, while in 
other sections it was the custom to return 
these marbles to the ring. “ Fat’’ was some- 
times played with a square divided into 
quarters. “ Cincinnati’ required an oblong 
ring, otherwise it was similar to the ring 
game. “Pots” necessitated four holes to 
be dug in the ground about the size of 
tea cups. They were in a line and about 
two feet apart, and were usually fashioned 
by twirling around on your boot heel. 
Then a smaller hole, called “purgatory” 
was made some three feet beyond the 
last pot, as the larger holes were called. 
This game was played by snapping the 
marble from one pot to the next in regular 
order, the player earning an extra shot 
every time he made a pot or hit another’s 
marble. He who went to purgatory and 
back first won the game. This game much 
resembled croquet in its rules. A similar 
game with three holes was “Duck in a 
hole.” “Bob-on-the-line” was like unto 
ring, but in placing the marbles they were 
arranged on a line, and at a distance of 
about ten feet the player “bobbed” at 
them with his “bobber” or “Tom-troller,” 
as it was called in some localities. “Bob- 
bing” was defined as a “plumb shot” 
with “no dribbling.” That is the bobber 
must strike the marble aimed at before 
it reached the ground. “ Dribbling’’ meant 
rolling. 


“Roley boley” was played with 
a bridge or “rake,” which was a 
thin piece of wood about a foot 
long by three inches high. Along 
one edge were cut arches of vary- 
ing widths graduating from an 
arch of generous proportions, say 
two inches wide, down to one 
that would admit a marble of the 
“snapper” size with no side play. 
The largest arch was number on: 
and as they decreased in size th 
numbers increased until the smal!- 
est hole was reached and nun- 
bered ten. The bridge tender «r 
banker held the bridge on th. 
ground, and his opponent, at 
distance of six feet or so, woul: 
aim to snap his marble through an 
arch. If he succeeded, the banker 
would pay him as many marbles 
of a variety agreed upon as the 
arch he passed indicated. If the 
player missed making an arc 
he forfeited a marble. It was not necessary 
to have ten arches in a bridge, some boys 
using bridges with but six or eight holes, 
and there was one style in which blanks 
figured, every other arch being a zero. 
“Roley boley”’ was not unlike playing the 
races in some respects, and the chances 
seemed so good to make that ten arch 
and thus win ten marbles, that the good 
things were just as plentiful in those days 
as in this twentieth century. 

“Breaks” was not exactly a game, but a 
performance. A boy would sink his realer 
into the ground with the top just exposed, 
and his opponent would strive to break it 
by “pegging”’ his “boss realer”’ at it. The 
marble that remained intact at the end of 
the bout won the contest. This act of 
breaking put “half moons” in a realer, and 
a realer full of half moons, but not broken, 
was called a “champion.” To possess a 
champion was the mib player’s highest am- 
bition. The game of “chase,’’ sometimes 
called “ followings,’ was generally played on 
the way home from school, or when two 
boys were going on an errand. It consisted 
simply of each boy in turn snapping at the 
other’s marble, each successful shot winning 
a marble. Their idea was to keep the line 
of play in the direction that duty called 
them, but how near they came to it can 
best be told by the mothers who were pa- 
tiently (?) waiting for that pint of yeast. 
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The terms used in playing marble games, 
while unintelligible to the uninitiated, seem 
to have survived many wet springs, and 
with but little change were universally used 
from: Maine to Texas. Some of the favorite 
ones were “knuckle down,” “no inching,” 
er no edging,” “spans,” “dubs,” “thribs,”’ 
“t-», dubs,” “fen thribs,” “fen everything,” 

bobying,’ “histing,” and “hunching.” 
Fen, or fend, meant to prevent. “Dubs” 
and “thribs’”? meant two and three, respect- 
ively. Thus if a player in aiming at an ob- 
je: marble hit two, he would shout “dubs!” 
wlich would entitle him to both marbles, 
bu. if his opponent first cried “fen dubs!” 
thon the player could claim but one marble. 
If , stone or some other obstruction lay in 
the player’s way, he could not remove it if 
his adversary shouted “fen everything!” 
before he had a chance to brush it away. 
Inching or edging was advancing the snap- 
per unfairly, either with the hand when 
about to snap, or with the foot when the 
other fellows weren’t looking. To span 
meant to advance the snapper the length of 
the hand. Spans were used in playing pots, 
when the player could take his marble out 
of a pot and move it forward a hand’s length 
before snapping for the next hole. Hunch- 
ing meant holding the hand too far forward 
when about to play, that is, beyond the 
taw line instead of over it, and histing was 
in opposition to knuckle down. 

Nearly every play was accompanied by 
a “lucky move” that would do credit to the 
crap player of the present day, and the cries 
and shouts qualifying the play, such as 
“knuckle down,” “no inching,” ete., would 
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put an Indian with his whoop to blush. In 
playing bob-on-the-line it was customary 
for the player to hold a marble in his left 
hand and when taking aim tap this marble 
with his bobber for luck. When the excite- 
ment waxed intense and a good shot might 
win the game, he would sometimes tap first 
his knee, then the marble in his left hand, 
and thirdly his nose or chin, chanting the 
while this refrain: 

“One to make ready, two to prepare, 

Three to go slam-a-bang right over there!”’ 

As a rule the boys carried their marble 
stock in calico bags with puckering strings, 
but the real sporty chaps, the boys who 
“played for keeps,” sorted their marbles 
over their clothes, the different varieties in 
different pockets. A boy of this latter class 
when in hard luck, would often keep the 
game waiting while he went through his 
pockets in search of a mib of some kind, 
and failing to raise one would negotiate 
a loan; tendering a trouser’s button or his 
lucky horse chestnut, or some other loose 
thing in his pocket, as a sort of promissory 
note to pay when fortune smiled. 

It is possible that the boys of the present 
day are having just as much fun as we 
old boys had a generation ago, but it is 
hard to make us believe it. The games 
of the present era are mostly of an ath- 
Jetic nature, and while the aim is_ that 
they shall be of benefit to the growing 
youth, it is a question whether the thing 
is not being overdone, and whether it 
wouldn’t be well to encourage games of a 
less robust character, such as marbles, to 
be used in connection with the so-called 
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“manly sports.” All boys, the weaklings 
as well as the athletic, can play mibs, and 
the proficiency acquired by some players 
is remarkable, being akin to the skill 
shown by billiard and pool experts. The 
yarns told by old marble players are often 
remarkable and should be taken 
with a pinch of salt. Distances, like time, 
grow shorter as we grow older. I recall 
the ball field of my youth and the fact 
that I was one of the few boys who could 
throw a ball “clean acrost”’ it, and many 
are the big stories I have told about that 
throw. After an absence of some twenty 
years I visited the field and my first im- 
pression was that the old battle ground 
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The Growth of Whist in America 


had beer cut up into house lots—so insig- 
nificant did it appear. It was the same 
old ground though, and when you hear <i 
“sure shots” at twenty feet with Tom- 
trollers you may be sure enthusiasm ha, 
as is not unusual, obtained the upper han! 
of fact. 

The marble attractive to ti 
boys because of the stock on hand, t! 
tradings or “swappings,”’ loss and gai, 
and other transactions that appeal to the 
business side of their nature. The gan 
requires skill, tact and_ self-control, an 
with the fun that is bound to go with i 
constitutes a pastime that should be wi 
toward the top of the youth’s list of sport- 
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By North Overton Messenger 


“Lo! Whist becomes a science and our peers 
Deign to turn school boys in their riper years.” 
~The Humors of Whist (1748). 
Westphalia 
who was 


Wve the King of 
/ stopped Napoleon, 

taking up a trick that did not 
belong to him, with the remark, “Svre, 


on ne joue pas ici en conquerant,”’ he made 
an observation which may justly be taken 


as the shibboleth of the whist player. 
Certainly the object of whist playing is to 
assert the superiority of intellect and skill 
in a_ battle in 
which no quar- 
ter is asked or 
given, into which 
no consideration 
can enter other 
than the equa- 
tion of mind, 
and in which not 
even an emperor 
possesses pres- 
tige beyond the 
power to handle 
his cards with 
more ability than 
his opponent. 
W hist has 
claimed the at- 
tention of the 


N. B. TRIST, 
OF NEW ORLEANS. 
Father of the American Game. 


greatest minds the world has known in thi 
past two centuries and to-day it occupic 

the thoughts of people to an extent equaled 
by no other card game. The greatest intel 
lects in the past have admitted their limita 
tions in its presence and this generation is 
not likely to conquer all its mysteries, un- 
derstand all its subtleties or sound the full 
depths of its philosophy. Herein lies th 
real fascination of whist—the more it is 
studied the more its possibilities are real- 
ized, the more the mind is piqued to 
endeavor to encompass them. 

The growth of whist in the United States 
is marvelous. Poor indeed is the city, 
from Maine to California, that cannot 
boast its whist clubs, including in their 
membership players of no mean ability, 
who fight battles over the whist tables that 
are as fiercely contested as any struggles 
of diplomacy, business or law in the greater 
affairs of the world. Witness the number 
of teachers in every city who make, many 0! 
them, independent livelihoods by instruct- 
ing eager aspirants for whist knowledge 
and all of whom are as earnest, as devoted 
and as zealous in their efforts to incul- 
cate the rudiments and advanced branches 
of the science as any university professor 
in his labors in higher education. There 
is no doubt that on every side there is an 
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increasing desire among those who have 

feli the thrill of the first partial under- 

standing of the game to know it and play 

better; to become a worthier member 

‘he guild of whist players, and to exchange 

r attenuated knowledge of principles, 

a better insight into its science. Fur- 

testimony to the popularity of whist 

sorne by the increasing output of litera- 

upon the subject. The booksellers’ 

ives teem with well-considered treatises 

mn it; the daily papers find it profitable 

devote columns to its expounding; at 

st one periodical in this country is 

ublished exclusively in the interest of 

ist, and a number of others provide 
cial departments for it. 

it is to the credit of Americans, and 

the glory and honor of the game, that 

in this country, whist, except in one 

modified form, is not made the medium 

for gambling. Recent writers in England 


have deplored the degradation of whist to 





R. F. FOSTER, 
An Authority. 


gambling ends in that country. Even in 
the early days of straight whist, playing 
for stakes was the rule in England. To-day 
the spread of “bridge” in the clubs abroad 
has given rise to the fear there that the 
game may deteriorate. Not so in our 
land. “Bridge” may be, and is, a favorite 
game for stakes in many clubs, but the fact 
remains that whist as a form of intellectual 
exercise is firmly grounded in the esteem 
of the great mass of card players and 
it may be safely predicted that it will 
continue to be played for its own sake 
and not for money. It is a subject worthy 
of comment also that in this country 
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whist is being taken up by women more 
and more every year. There are more 
women’s clubs than men’s and many of 
the most brilliant whist players in the 
United States are numbered in their or- 
ganizations, 

Until very recent years the old English 
rules prevailed here and the game was a 
standard form of indoor amusement. The 
Fathers were not oblivious to its charms 
and there is evidence that in the grave 
times when the new republic was in its 
formative process a social rubber marked 
the close of many an eventful day. Ben- 
jamin Franklin played a good hand of 
whist, it is said, and during his tour of 
service for the Republic, in France, shared 
in the enthusiasm there prevailing over 
the game. Washington Irving was pas- 
sionately devoted to whist and it served 
in his declining years to brighten his life 
no little. Henry Clay was addicted to 
the whist habit also, and no doubt a closer 
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investigation would disclose that ali the 
big-brained men of bygone times enjoyed 
a hand. But until the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century whist had not taken 
an unusual hold upon the esteem of card 
players.- It might have been termed the 
game of the classes From the rapidity 
of its growth recently it bid» fair to become 
the game of the masses. 

Undoubted!y one reason for the mar- 
velous spread of whist playing in the 
United States may be found in the impetus 
given the game by the inauguration of 
the system known as “American leads.” 
This fact makes it worth while to review 
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the history of the application of that method. 
The basfe principle of the system is the 
indication, by the play, of the number 
and the character of the cards in the suit, 
permitting the partner by deduction and 
inference, to approximate the cards of 
other suits. It is claimed for this method 
that is there is an exchange of information 


MARK FORREST, 
Editor ‘“‘Whist” Magazine. 


between partners which is legitimate and 
certainly useful, although there has been 
and still is great difference among whist 
players as to the legitimacy of impart- 
ing information. Two men are principally 
responsible for this system. Cavendish 
(the late Mr. Henry Jones, of England), 
one of the most noted whist players of 
the world, and Mr. Nicholas Browse Trist, 
of New Orleans, one of the most famous 
American whist players. Although it can 
not be claimed that the principle of in- 
formatory play originated in their minds, 
they codified and applied the system, and 
they deserve the credit because they made 
it applicable to use, and to be understood 
by any player who would devote to it 
the necessary study. 

Lord Henry Bentinck, an Englishman, 
some time in the early thirties of the last 
century invented the signal for trumps, 
called the “blue peter,” referring to a 
signal on shipboard. He was one of a 
group of celebrated players who gathered 
at Graham’s coffee house in London, among 
whom it was the custom to feint for a 
trump lead, by playing a high card on the 
opponent’s lead, thus giving the impression 
that on the next round a trump can be 
played; the opponent naturally leading a 
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trump to prevent a ruff. Lord Bentinck 
conceived the plan of playing two low cards, 
but playing the higher first, his idea being 
to avoid throwing away a high card. The 
new signal was readily adopted and im 
mediately passed into general use, althoug!: 
there was no lack of those to criticise and 
object to it, only to be forced ultimatel, 








R. J. TOMEY, 
Noted Player of California. 


to fall into line because of its general use. 

Cavendish was the next to make an 
advance in informatory playing. In his 
games at the County Club, and at the 
“Little Whist School,” according to his 
own description, he had proposed that the 
lowest of the sequence, instead of the 
lowest of the suit, should be led from an 
intermediate sequence of three middling 
cards. This led to discussion and argu- 
ment from his whist playing friends which 
only served to spur his analytical mind 
to further thought and investigation. The 
result, through what might be called a 
process of elimination, was the dictum 
that the penultimate of five, whether there 
is an intermediate sequence or not, should 
be led. This was the much-mooted “ pen- 
ultimate lead,” from which was evolved 
in course of time, reasoning and logic, the 
“American leads.’’ The difference is thus 
described by G. W. Pettes, in his admir- 
able work, American Whist Illustrated: 
“The penultimate of Cavendish advised 
simply that there was a card remaining 
in the hand lower than that led, no matter 
how many higher. The American lead of 
fourth best informs that there are exactly 
three cards higher than the card led, no 
matter how many lower. The second lead 
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from the penultimate play gave no indi- 
cation of the quality or number of the 
hich card left. ‘The second lead by the 
American play gives information of both.” 

fo return to the origination of the sys- 
tem. Cavendish was in regular’ cor- 
respondence with Mr. Nicholas Browse 
Trist, of New Orleans, a player who was de- 
yoting much thought to the science of whist. 
Mr. Trist, in 1883, suggested a consolida- 
tion and modification of existing leads into 
this one idea; that in suits where a lead with 
a high ecard was not warranted by existing 
combinations, the fourth best, counting 
from the head of the suit, should be led. 
The absolute information was thus given 
that there were three cards, higher than the 
one led, remaining in the leader’s hand. 
Communicating this suggestion to Caven- 
dish, Mr. Trist was gratified to have it 
promptly approved by that great author- 
ity and later informed that the eminent Dr. 
Pole had also sanctioned the innovation. 
Other suggestions were made by Mr. Trist 
in the same general direction, all of which 
were received by Cavendish, who _per- 
fected them into a system. Having lent his 
sanction to the American leads, the name ap- 
plied by Cavendish, he devoted his atten- 
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the general definitions of the leads may be 
thus summarized: lead the fourth best in 
opening the suit with a low card; when 
leaving the head of the suit, lead the re- 
maining fourth best (as subsequently mod- 
ified by Cavendish); lead the greater of 
two indifferent high cards in opening a 
suit of four, and the lesser in opening a suit 
of five. The American leads met with 
strong opposition, at the head of which in 
this country stood Mr. R. F. Foster, than 
whom there has been no more prolific, or 
vigorous writer upon whist philosophy and 
practice. Mr. Foster contended that the 
leads could not of right be termed Amer- 
ican, for their principles had been ex- 
ploited in England ninety years previously; 
he denied that they were scientific or even 
as completely informatory as the old leads, 
and he insisted that they were not harmo- 
nious. In England such players as Mat- 
thias Boyce, R. A. Proctor and J. P. Hewby 
joined him in opposition, and Prof. Proctor 
predicted that their adoption would lead 
to the decline of whist. They were widely 
accepted in this country, however, and in 
1891 the American Whist League formally 
adopted the system applied by Cavendish. 

It has been claimed, and probably with 
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tion to making them understood and ap- 
preciated by whist players at home and 
abroad. He became a partisan in earnest 
for the new play in the lively discussion 
which immediately ensued. He wrote with- 
out limit, lectured upon it, and finally pub- 
lished a book on the development of whist 


and the American leads. His maxims in 


justice, that the widespread and growing 
popularity of whist in the United States is 
due as much to the organization of the 
American Whist League as to any cause, 
other than the merits of the game itself, 
which to any true lover of whist must al- 
ways be an all-sufficient reason for its popu- 
larity. Twenty-five whist clubs were repre- 
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sented at the first whist congress, which 
assembled in Milwaukee in April, 1891. 
Two acts of that congress have had far- 
reaching effects upon the game in this coun- 
try: first, the formulation of a code of laws 
for the American game, and second, the 
deprecation of whist playing for stakes. 
Within four years the membership of the 
League grew to 134 clubs, located in ninety- 
two cities, with 25,765 members, of whom 
7,208 were whist players. 

“Duplicate” whist is one of the most 
notable features of the expansion of the 
game in this country. The theory of 
duplicate whist is certainly not original 
to the United States although its improve- 
ment has been brought about by American 
genius. Many references to what must 
have been crude forms of duplicate whist 
are found in old publications. A noted 
English player, Gen. Drayson, born in 
1827, says that in his boyhood he saw his 
father play a form of double dummy, 
which involved the theory of the duplica- 
tion of the play. Cavendish in 1857, told 
of an experiment with duplicate whist by 
the “ Little Whist School,” which probably 
was the first genuine game, inasmuch as 


it was played for the purpose of testing the 
skill of the players, with the elimination of 
all points of luck, which is the foundation 


principle of duplicate. There are several 
cases on record of the playing of modified 
forms of duplicate in this country, as early 
as 1860. Mr. Trist, in 1882, introduced 
duplicate play in the New Orleans Club, 
of which he was a member, and the first 
inter-club match was played in Philadel- 
phia in 1883. In the earlier games the 
cards held by each player were noted on 
paper as played, and then in the over-play, 
assorted according to that record. In 
1888 the existing method of playing dupli- 
cate whist made its appearance at a game 
played in Glasgow, Scotland, and was the 
idea of Mr. James Allison. He suggested 
that each player, instead’ of dropping the 
card in the center of the table, should lay 
it face down on the table before him, 
turning the card toward the person who 
took the trick. When the hand was 
played, the cards were gathered in a stack 
in front of each player, the dealer turning 
the trump card face-up. The players then 
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changed tables, reversed their positions and 
the hands were replayed. 

This novel plan inspired some Chicago 
players in 1888, with John T. Mitchell at 
their head, to organize a duplicate whist 
club. This started a movement whic) 
spread rapidly in the West, Milwauke», 
even then a whist center, taking up the 
idea, and duplicate whist clubs were orgay- 
ized on every hand, Mr. Mitchell havin: 
made some improvements in the rules 
play. It was he who suggested placin: 
the players of one team north and sout) 
at the first table and east and west at t! 
second, while the opposing four we 
placed east and west at the first table an | 
north and south at the second. The hans 
were passed from table to table on trays 
and the same boards were not played ove 
by the same persons. Then came tl! 
invention of the standard whist tray by 
Cassius M. Paine and James L. Sebring. 
Duplicate whist at this time began to be 
noticed in all the whist books, and in 189! 
the American Whist League adopted rules 
for duplicate playing. The game is mor 
popular in the United States than else- 
where, although it is constantly meeting 
with increased favor. in foreign countries, 
even England unbending from its old-worl«| 
whist ideas to notice the game approvingly. 

No article on the growth of whist in 
America would be complete without refer- 
ence to the war which is waged so merci- 
lessly between the advocates respectively 
of the “long suit’’ and “short suit’? games, 
but it is not the province of this chapter 
to go into the merits of the case for either 
side. Cavendish, Foster, Milton C. Work, 
Street, and Judge Boardman have elucidated 
the principles, the strength and weaknes: 
of both systems, and after all, individual 
judgment and preference must rule. It is 
sasy, however, to believe that the con- 
tention will redound ultimately to the 
benefit of whist. William Mill Butler, to 
whom the literature of whist owes a last- 
ing debt, voices this belief when he says: 
“Whist is passing through another stage 
of the evolution so ably described by Pole. 
When the war of the long and short suit 
faction is over we believe it may be safely 
predicted that still better whist will be the 
result.” 





THEORY AND PRACTICE IN GOLF 


By James 


of the beginner in golf starting witha 

theory the mandates of which should 
be aecepted without question; but the point 
to be determined is, whose theory, or what 
theory is to be recommended? 

There are theories and theories. There 
are, for instance, the theories which are the 
exclusive property of the individual or class, 
such as the theory which induces Vardon to 
use his peculiar grip; the theory that advises 
Laidlaw to play all his shots off of his left 
leg; the theories that advocate respectively 
short swings and long swings, short shafts 
and long shafts, light heads and heavy heads, 
and so on ad (almost) infinitum. The family 
being such a large and prolific one, it would 
be quite impossible for the incipient golfer 
to determine for, himself beforehand, which 
theory or how many theories it would be 
wise for him to adopt, for the reason that 
they are largely founded on the peculiar 
mental and physical characteristics of the 
individual. 

Distinguished, however, from these theo- 
ries of the individual or class, is what might 
be called the general theory of the game, 
which is the common property of all, and, 
consequently, is limited in its application to 
general principles, is concerned only with 
fundamentals, and has nothing to do with 
the thousand and one variations of form and 
style, the development of which is due to the 
special peculiarities of the individual player 
or class. If we accept this definition, the 
importance of adopting theory as a prelimi- 
nary to practice is too obvious to need argu- 
ment. It becomes at once a necessary part 
of our equipment. It is our helmet of faith. 
In every stroke there are certain elementary 
principles that are essential to a successful 
result. However widely they may vary in 
their methods, every successful player, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, is governed by 
them. Even the most ‘‘practical” player, 
who may think that he is bound by no rules, 
will find in the end that he is dependent upon 
them for whatever success he may attain. 
His struggle may be long and arduous before 
he comes to a realization of this, but sooner 


| AM firmly convinced of the desirability 
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or later he will be driven to it; and when we 
hear of the trials and tribulations, the grop- 
ings in the dark to which he has subjected 
himself, we cannot but think how much men- 
tal anguish might have been saved him if 
only he had had a chart and had not tried to 
steer his bark by guesswork: for, even if, 
after many shipwrecks, he finally reaches 
port, he will inevitably think with regret of 
the rocks and shoals so needlessly encoun- 
tered. His course at best is bound to be a 
stormy one; the hand of success is stretched 
out to him over no summer sea—and yet, 
others have navigated those seas success- 
fully, and from their experiences have been 
able to draw a rough map of the route which, 
however imperfect, at least shows the prin- 
cipal dangers to be avoided. 

I think it more than probable that I have 
been asked to write this article with the idea, 
that being generally considered a self-made 
“swatter,’ I would devote the space 
allotted to me to a presentation of the claims 
of practice as being alone worthy of recogni- 
tion; but I must confess, that if in my early 
experience with the game I adopted the 
Dotheboys principle of ‘ ‘going out and doing 
it,” it was only because I did not have the 
advantage of professional or other compe- 
tent assistance, and was obliged to rely en- 
tirely on my own efforts for advancement. 
If the lamp of experience did not illumine 
my pathway it was only because I did not 
happen to have a match about me. I be- 
lieve I found about all the bogs and pitfalls 
there were on the way, and have not yet been 
able to get the mud out of my eyes. 

Casting aside, however, these beautiful 
rhetorical bouquets, we may come down to 
the plain categorical statement of fact: that 
the experience of others ought to be worth 
something to us, and when that experience 
results in a general agreement as to what 
are the essentials of success, we are taking ¢ 
gambler’s chance in seeking a better way. 
Now it may be asked, what are these essen- 
tials, and how are they to be recognized? 
The answer to this is, that an observation 
of the methods of the best players and a 
careful study of the various works on golf 
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will give us the desired information; will 
reveal to us those basic principles from 
which each particular variety of play is 
evolved. And as we are concerned only 
with that part of the varying methods of 
play on which there is a general agreement, 
we need not be surprised to find how limited 
the field or how few the rules which gov- 
ern it. Six of these rules I call to mind 
as I write. There are others, no doubt, 
though maybe not of equal importance, 
but the following will serve as illustration: 

(1). Keep your eye on the ball. 

(2). Don’t hit; sweep the ball away. 

(3). Don’t sway your body. 

(4). Let your club be moving at its fast- 
est pace when striking the ball. 

(5). Don’t press—and last but not least 

(6). Follow through with your stroke. 

The correctness of the theory which em- 
bodies the above rules, and others of a simi- 
lar character, which can be easily ascer- 
tained by observation and reading, must be 
accepted without question. To allow prac- 
tice to swerve us from a rigid adherence to 
them would be to court immediate disaster. 
This caution should always be borne in 
mind and engraven on the tablets of our 
memory. 

When, however, we have so assimilated 
the doctrines of this general theory of the 
game that they have become a part of our 
very being, we are then, and then only, it 
seems to me, at liberty to examine the cre- 
dentials of the various other members of 
the theory family. 

In the solution of the problem, if our 
bump of going to extremes is highly devel- 
oped, we shall be likely to adopt-one of two 
alternatives. If, on the one hand, we are 
not on speaking terms with precedent, we 
will reject all theories and rely on prac- 
tice exclusively. If, on the other hand, 
we are theorists pure and simple, we will 
make a sort of a grab-bag seiection of one or 
more and stick to them through thick and 
thin, regardless of all consequences—and 
whether the state of the last man will be 
worse than that of the first is a question that 
would furnish fine mental exercise for a 
Philadelphia lawyer. Still, on the whole, 
I rather think that the devotee of practice 
would have the better of the argument. 
Practice, unaided by theory, may stumble 
on a good form, but all the practice in the 
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world under the guidance of a defective 
theory will never produce blue-ribbon re- 
sults. Of course, there might be a chance 
of our theoretical friend stumbling on a 
proper selection of a complete set of precon- 
ceived theories, but the odds against this 
are too long and life is too short to figure it 
otherwise than as impossible. 

If, however, we are not looking for trouble, 
and do not wish to play “fantastic tricks 
to make the angels weep,” we will adopt 
neither of these alternatives: will neither 
cling irrevocably to any theory, which, how- 
ever admirably adapted to the wants ot 
others, is worse than useless to ourselves 
nor refuse to take advantage of the discov- 
eries of those who have already trod thi 
path that lies before us: will neither persist 
in a style of play, which, however highly 
it may have recommended itself to us at 
first, is entirely unsuited to our particular 
physical and mental make-up; nor, reject- 
ing the “glad hand” of experience, and 
walling up every avenue leading to success, 
except that of practice, endeavor to work out 
our salvation by our own unaided efforts. 

We should fully realize, and never forget, 
what an important part these physical and 
mental peculiarities should play in govern- 
ing our choice of methods, and have a keen 
appreciation of the fact that a vicious style 
once acquired is a very hard fiend to get 
rid of. As we ourselves are the only ones 
concerned, except in so far as the develop- 
ment of an evil temper consequent upon 
our failures and disappointments may react 
on others, we should be governed entirely 
by expediency. We have no commission 
that I know of, from either theory or 
practice, to preach the narrow gospel of 
exclusiveness. If we are thrown in contact 
with a likely looking member of the theory 
family, the forming of whose acquaintance 
would seem to promise advantage to us, 
let us cultivate him by all means, but let 
us remember that there is no mutuality 
about this friendship. He is our friend 
only for what we can make out of him. 
“Ts there anything in it for me?” should 
be our constant query. Let us give him 
a thorough test, and if we find we are not 
receiving any benefit from his acquaintance, 
let us have no hesitation in throwing him 
over. We must never let sentiment or 
obstinacy enter into the case for a minute. 























































ANGLING AS A SCHOOL OF VIRTUES 


By W. H. Johnson 


i was Monday, proverbially a blue day 

| in college circles, and my morning 

classes had done their part: to justify 

tl. proverb. The library had closed for the 

noon hour, but I slipped in with my pass 

ke., determined to solace myself for the 

m: rning’s failures with a few pages of Sir 
Tanak. 

ut the library had been rearranged and 
I «as uncertain where to find him. Such 
na ues as Hegel, Hobbes and Lotze struck 
my eye as I passed along the shelves, but 
the philosophy of Sir Izaak was not of a 
kind to classify him here. Religion and 
theology came next, but Walton mingled 
his religion with his angling, not his angling 
with his religion, and his bock belongs to 
the angling hemisphere of his well-rounded 
globe of being, not to the religious. Sociol- 
ogy and politics followed, but the ‘Compleat 
Angler” was not written to solve the problem 
of feeding the masses, and the wires of the 
politician are too kinky for use in the man- 
ufacture of tackle. 
cove, but its contents were philological, and 
Sir Izaak was not concerned to find proto- 
Aryan roots for the names of his finny 
friends; some aromatic vegetable root, to 
give his bait an alluring scent, was more to 
his taste. A few more unsuccessful at- 
tempts brought me to the department of 
fine arts. Ah, this is the place! What 
art could be finer than the skilful transfer- 
ence of the wily trout from the depths of 
his shady lurking place to the angler’s creel? 
Now that I think of it, I saw the book a few 
weeks ago on this very-shelf, decimal num- 
ber 799, at the very point where the fine 
arts pass over into literature. Score a cen- 
ter shot for the much-abused logic of the 
decimal cataloguer. It is a safe guess that 
he has handled the rod himself. But, alas, 
someone has drawn the book, and I am baf- 
fled after all. 

But here is an imposing new cyclopzdia, 
“A Compendium of Human Knowledge 
* * * with Large Additions.” Let us 
see what the status of angling is, as the cen- 
tury opens. “Angling differs from fishing 
in that it is practised, not as a means of ob- 
taining a livelihood, but as a source of re- 
creation and refining pleasure.” Truly our 
encyclopeedist begins well. His own hand 
has felt the quiver of the rod. We read on: 
“Tt implies a certain degree of zesthetic cul- 


I passed to the next al-_ 


ture, coupled with moral and religious sus- 
ceptibility. It is thus pre-eminently the 
scholarly gentleman’s pastime, the brain- 
worker’s diversion.” With what a pompous 
stride we cross the library after reading 
that sentence! What next? “The medita- 
tive, humane, unselfish nature of the an- 
gler is proverbial.” Really I am beginning 
to think it my duty to send to the publisher 
a sworn statement that this cyclopedia is a 
book which no gentleman’s library should be 
without. But the angler is proverbial for 
still other virtues, “his regard for the rights 
of others; his moderation in the pursuit of 
his sport.” How much better this than 
Leigh Hunt’s perverted suggestion about 
some genius “baiting a hook with pickled 
salmon and twitching up old Izaak Walton 
from the banks of the Lea, with the hook 
in hisear.” That was.but a poor jest on 
Hunt’s part, and a recent reviewer should 
not have quoted it seriously in noticing the 
late delightful volume of our American 
Walton, now so fitly domiciled under the 
classic shades which cover our famous 
statesman-angler. 

And then those other clauses about the 
angler’s “regard for the rights of others; 
his moderation in the pursuit of his sport!” 
What a triumphant answer to the protest of 
Mrs. Angler that a man with duties to others 
might be more appropriately employed than 
in waking up the family at four o’clock and 
leaving her to dress the little boys unaided, 
while he goes trolling for pickerel. Am I 
not an angler? And would an angler be in- 
considerate of others? Here is the book, 
Mrs. A., read for yourself! But let us 
hear the conclusion of the matter: “An- 
gling may, therefore, be appropriately de- 
fined as a school of virtues, in which, while 
the tendency to introspection and self-exami- 
nation is decided, men learn also lessons of 
wisdom, resignation, forbearance and love.” 

Here the technical portion of the article 
began, and I did not care to mar this noble 
introduction by consideration of the par- 
ticular fly which best allures a particular 
fish at each particular season of the year. 
So I closed the book and went home, med- 
itating as to whether the price of a new 
split bamboo could be spared from the sum 
usually allotted to Easter purchases for 
Mrs. Angler without exciting uncomfortable 
remark, 





A PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SNAPSHOT 


AT A BEAR 


By Stanley Stokes 


MOST peculiar and extraordinary 
photograph of a wild animal was 
secured near Denver, Col., a short 

time ago under interesting circumstances. 
In the vicinity of Shawnee Lodge, a sum- 
mer resort in the Platte River caiion, about 
thirty-five miles from Denver, is a wild and 
almost inaccessible area known as _ Lost 
Park, a spot rarely visited by hunters or any 
one. It was discovered that a large bear 
of the Silvertip variety homed in the park, 
and upon several occasions he had sallied 
forth on mischief bent. 

First, the place of a ranchman named 
Gibbs was visited, and there the bear 
attacked a herd of cows, killing one. Eat- 
ing what was wanted of the carcase, the 
bear disappeared, and its trail was followed 
by the ranch owner to a ridge sloping into 
the park. There the hunt was abandoned 
oa account of the roughness of the country. 

One morning, a few days afterwards, 
the bear showed up at another ranch, 
nearly frightening a woman to death. 
She had stepped to the back door of the 
ranch house, when a scream of fright 


brought her husband to her side just in 
time to see the bear backing away fron, 
an overturned barrel which was ke}: 
standing near the steps, for the surpli 
matter from the kitchen. Growling  sa\ 
agely the animal turned, snarling, vir 
iously chewing a mouthful of its hastil 
snatched breakfast, and hastened to 
wagon road, shuffling up a trail leadin 
over a mountain into Lost Park. 

As it happened, W. R. McFadden, 
Denver taxidermist, who had been gatl 
ering wild animal photographs in the neigh- 
borhood, had stopped at the ranch hous 
over night, and had just loaded a koda 
for the day’s work when the cry of th: 
woman brought him to the doorway wit! 
kodak still in hand. He instantly took : 
snapshot at bruin, with the result show: 
by the accompanying photograph. 

In sportsmen’s circles it is considere:! 


“peculiar from the fact that the bear was 


so large; because while the smaller specie~ 
frequently haunt farm neighborhoods, th: 
Silvertip, like the grizzly, rarely deserts 
the forests. 











THE 


SPORTSMAN’S 


VIEW-POINT 


By Caspar Whitney 





his is the time of the year when sportsmen do not kill wild fowl. 








It is also the season when it is 


unla : ful to kill or to have in possession ‘‘quail” (partridge) , grouse, woodcock, plover or venison. Restau- 
rant: vhich serve this game are liable to legal prosecution and fine, and people who eat it abet the work 
ofth: game butchers, and defeat the efforts sportsmen throughout the country are making to provide 


need{:1 protection for our game birds and animals. 
Perhaps no opponent has so 
stubbornly resisted the pro- 
gress of protective legislation, 
as the sentiment among a 
large number of people, that 
game laws are made for the 
especial benefit of the comparatively few who 
shoot or fish. It is a feeling to which the half 
enlightened especially, have clung with mad- 
dening and obstinate tenacity; and only 
within very recent years has there been 
an awakening to the common and vital inter- 
est, which the effective protection of wild 
bird and animal and fish life has for us all, 
irrespective of class, trade or residence. It 
would be a pity if anything should come 
now to check this educational development 
so happily beginning. And yet, I fear 
such a possibility, unless some of our super- 
enthusiastic friends succumb to the entreat- 
ies of the more discerning if less noisy 
laborers in the cause. Just now a fever for 
prohibiting the sale of dead game birds is 
raging among some thoughtless, though no 
doubt well meaning, sportsmen; and while 
no impression may be left upon State legis- 
lation, yet the irrational demand is sure to 
once again raise that dreaded cry among 
the people, that ‘ ‘game laws are for the fav- 
ored few.” No reader of this magazine 
will, | fancy, question my sportsmanship, or 
doubt my interest in game protection, or 
my devotion to its furtherance; and I affirm, 
as my deliberate and honest belief, that 
prohibiting the sale of dead game birds is 
neither necessary for their effective protec- 
tion in life, nor, likely to have a salutary 
influence upon the broad question of game 
protection. Itis the suggestion of a fanatic, 
who sees only immediate and superficial 
and local results; he must needs go deeper 
in his studies of sociology and of economics. 

The game law problem is not one to be 


Fanaticism 


Ratic nalism 
in Game 
Protection. 


mastered off hand by an emulsion carry- 
ing six parts enthusiasm and two parts 
erudition. 


Obviously the practical time to 
protect game birds, animals and 
fish is while they are in the en- 
joyment of their life and useful- 
ness; having been killed, what 
matters the method of their bodies disposal? 
The cause of protection is affected not a bit, 
whether, for example, quail are sold or given 
away, or are edten by the man who shot them. 
The assertion that game cannot be effect- 
ively protected except by forbidding its 
sale, is as misleading as the assumption 
that prohibition will, per se, supply ade- 
quate protection. So much for logic. 
And it seems such a waste of time and of 
effort and so great a hazard of the game’s 
fortune to set out upon this goose chase 
after the shadow, when the substance is 
within our reach. The protection of our 
game is a question of considerable economic 
importance; it is relevant and vital, and 
concerns all the people of this great coun- 
try, for its influence throughout our indus- 
trial life is far reaching. And protection 
may be assured if the substance of the 
following suggestions were to become law 
in the United States. 

(1). Game protected, under penalty of 
heavy fine, during its mating and breeding 
season. 

(2.) Close seasons, during which game is 
protected, uniformly fixed throughout the 
country. 

(3.) Game not possessed or sold during 
close season, no matter whence it comes. 
It might be well, however, to permit the 
importation, during close season, of foreign 
birds the identity of which is easily distin- 
guishable and unmistakable. 


Protect 
Game 
While it 
Lives. 
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(4.) Number of birds or animals or fish 
that may be killed by one individual, lim- 
ited. 

(5.) Exportation of dead game from one 
State to another prohibited. 

(6.) Gun license exacted. 

If a code of such laws were established 
in every State, there would be no doubt of 
all game receiving ample protection. It is 
the simplest and most enduring method 
and one that would appeal alike to all classes. 


To forbid the sale of game will 
not bring it the absolute protec- 
tion fancied, while on the other 
hand it will distinctly raise anew 
the old question of class legisla- 
tion. It would tend to a division of interest 
and of opinion, and make general support of 
any effective measure utterly out of the ques- 
tion. Prohibiting the sale of game is quite 
as impossible as prohibiting the sale of 
liquor—and equally as unwise. High license 
and strong, rational protection serve the pur- 
pose better. There must be fairness in game 
legislation otherwise it will fail, and deserves 
tofail. Noclass more than another hasa God- 
given right to enjoy the game of this country, 
either in its pursuit or in its consumption. 
And that is precisely what the proposed 
prohibition suggests. We need less hysteria 
and personal exploitation and more of com- 
mon sense in this game law question. At 
the present moment prohibiting the sale of 
game appears to be a fad, which a few ener- 
getic gentlemen are endeavoring to thrust 
upon us. Here in New York we are having 
the somewhat entertaining exhibition of 
inconsistency in an effort making to pro- 
hibit the sale of grouse, woodcock and quail 
—while the slaughter of ducks during the 
spring mating season continues unabated! 


Prohibition 
is 
Class 
Legislation. 


Excellent progress is making over 
the country pretty generally in 
effective game legislation and the 
outlook appears more hopeful than 
on the opening of any previous 
season. There is not the speed of progress 
we might wish; but the average mortal moves 
slowly where his immediate personal interests 
are not concerned. The most important two 
questions before the country are (1) to stop 
the killing of game during its breeding 
season, and (2) to provide refuges where it 
may at will seek perpetual immunity 
from the hunter. The first is purely a 


Hopeful 
Signs 
are 


Plentiful. 
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question depending upon State legislation, 
and I advise sportsmen to address then- 
selves diligently to this issue. 

Michigan sportsmen have petitioned their 
legislature to prohibit the spring shooting 
of wild fowl and reduce the number of deer 
permitted one gun. Wisconsin  shoot«'s 
are petitioning their legislature to rep 
the State law prohibiting spring shooti: 
This helps to explain other remarka!| 
exhibitions with which Wisconsin has p 
vided us. 

Montana has a new game law, wh: 
among other excellent provisions forb 
the killing of cow elk and limits the da 
bird bag to twenty of any species. 

Missouri has a new and much impro\ 
law. Maine has wisely repealed the | .w 
which permitted one deer to be killed 
September for food. 

Washington has made a three year cluse 
season on its quail and has limited the b rd 
bag to fifteen a day, except ducks, of which 
twenty-five may be killed. 

The California legislature has just pas=cd 
a law which has long been needed in the 
Golden State, where bird slaughter has been 
carried on without cessation for so long 
that it is a wonder any birds remain. ‘The 
new law forbids any one to kill or have in 
possession at one time more than tweniy- 
five birds or fifty ducks. That is generous 
enough—in all conscience. The Californian 
is generous to a fault. A spring law is 
still needed however. Quebec has just 
reduced the number of moose, caribou and 
deer allowed to a hunter in one season, to 
one each of the first two and two of deer. 
Abolition of spring duck shooting was not 
accorded though the season was shortened 
six weeks—to March Ist. 

And so the good work goes on. 

In Africa, where there is sorry need in- 
deed of game protection, little of practical 
value appears to be given the fast decreas- 
ing fauna; so rapidly has the elephant 
disappeared that, for sporting purposes, 
he may be said to no longer exist in all of 
that vast country lying south of the Zam- 
besi. Early in the year a convention was 
held in London, with representatives from 
Great Britain, Germany, Spain, Belgium, 
France, Italy and Portugal, for the purpose 
of entering into some agreement to protect 
the game in Africa. Resolutions and regu- 
lations were elaborately drawn, but the 
movement appears to have got no fartiier. 
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Certainly the shooting license must be less 
generous if good is to result. 

Apropos of England, it is interesting to 
note that cordite is losing its popularity, 
and that the adoption of a different kind 
of -mokeless powder is in contemplation. 
The Boer war has been convincing in show- 
ing that for military purposes, less nitro- 
glycerine and more gun cotton is desirable. 


Governor Odell (New York) 
is, I observe, receiving con- 
gratulations at Albany on 
the passage of his bill creating a Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission of three members, 
_to replace the Forest Preserve Board and 
the Commissioners of Forestry, Fish and 
Game. But congratulations, it seems to 
me, are not in order until we have had 
some proof of its working under the newly 
appointed commissioners, Messrs. De Witt 
C. Middleton, of Watertown, to serve four 
years on salary, Timothy L. Woodruff, of 
Brooklyn, and Charles H. Babcock, of Roch- 
ester, to serve two years without pay. 
For this is a bill of great potentiality for 
good or ill, according to the disposition of 
the commissioners. Mr. Middleton, who 
was a member of Mr. Austin Wadsworth’s 
praiseworthy commission, we know; and 
feel confident of his loyalty to State inter- 
ests; Messrs. Woodruff and Babcock, hith- 
erto have been so engrossed in personal 
pursuits as to have failed to reveal either 
eligibility or fitness for the custodianship 
of the State’s game and forestry interests. 
I trust at the end of the year we may 
know them as we know their associate and 
say of them as I have just said of him. 


Premature 
Congratulations. 


It is a great pleasure to be able 
to announce that the new 
rowing association, fathered 
by a number of ex-university 
oarsmen, is making fine progress. I have 
no doubt that in another year we shall have 
finally achieved a regatta week, which, in 
many ways, will correspond to the English 
Henley week. The course will without 
doubt be at New London; there is no other 
fitting location; besides which it is gradually 
being generally recognized as the only 
desirable one for college boat racing. Penn- 
sylvania and Cornell will, I believe, be row- 
ing on the Thames inside of three years and 
they ought to be there now, and would be 
were it not for a foolish idea about ‘ ‘follow- 
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ing” Harvard and Yale. Having so little 
boating, it is a shame that our two college 
regattas should be so widely separated. 
What a splendid week of sport and of re- 
unions we should have if all the rowing 
universities held their races durmg one 
week at New London. 

The new rowing association will be a 

great boon to American amateur boating; 
it should have the unqualified support of 
college men. 
The Yale News editorially 
laments that a ‘‘mutual feel- 
ing of trust cannot exist be- 
tween universities to prevent 
the bad element of professionalism from 
representation on the athletic teams, with- 
out barring estimable characters who have 
come to college with the best of intentions, 
but who are branded college professionals 
forever because they have previously either 
unwittingly or by reason of their station in 
life (italics mine) broken the rules of ama- 
teur etiquette.” 

Although I confess to not seeing the con- 
nection between the ethics of amateur 
sport and a student’s ‘‘station in life,” yet 
I subscribe to this lengthy lament, for I 
catch the spirit of the writer’s protest and 
with him deplore that so much rule making 
is needful to keep college authorities and 
young men honest in their sport. But I 
wish to say to this undergraduate editor 
that if his lament is published as a semi- 
official utterance of his university, it meets 
with no sympathy. 

Yale’s old rules, the ones which for so 
long stood for the boat club, were quite 
sufficient, had they been interpreted in a 
spirit to preserve inviolate the ethical 
standard of Yale sport—the Yale sport 
standard of several years ago, not of the 
last two years. But within two years 
Yale’s standard has been lowered, Yale’s 
rules have not been interpreted in the 
proper spirit, and Yale teams this year will 
probably contain seven men who would 
be disqualified by the rules obtaining at 
Harvard, Pennsylvania and Princeton. That 
will be a pleasing reflection for Yale men 
when they watch their athletes perform this 
season. Had Yale pursued the old spirit, 
the worthy spirit of the game for the 
game’s sake, no objection would have been 
raised to her lack of detailed rules. But 
within two years she has possessed neither 
the spirit nor the rules; naturally the latter 
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are demanded by those other colleges 
with whom her teams come in contact. 


Yale’s new rules bring her 
somewhat more nearly up to 
date in the university athletic 
legislation made imperative, 
alas! by modern methods and the stress of 
competitive sport. The summer nine player, 
the man who exchanges his baseball skill 
for his hotel keep, is for the first time de- 
barred from Yale teams; a one year resi- 
dence rule is demanded of an entering 
athlete who has represented another col- 
lege. The new rule concerning a dropped 
student is not so good as the old, for the 
new one gives the faculty discretionary 
powers—and Yale’s faculty recently has not 
given evidence of having the kind of interest 
that may be trusted with such power. 

But the one particular rule which at 
Yale most seriously needed revision, because 
it is the direction in which most frequent 
offense has been committed, is that con- 
cerning the eligibility of professional school 
men to athletics. In this respect Yale had 
as guide that most excellent Providence 
Code of which Pennsylvania, Harvard, Cor- 
nell and Columbia have adopted the prin- 
ciples. Yet in her late revision Yale omits to 
exact as a requisite to athletic competition, 
during a professional school man’s first year, 
an entrance examination equivalent to the 
entrance examination for the college depart- 
ment. 

At Yale, if he has not competed at another 
college, a man may enter the Law or Medi- 
cal school without passing an examination, 
enter athletics, and leave the college when 
he has tired of them, or his first examination 
has disclosed his class room deficiencies. 
Thus men like Spraeker—who failed in his 
examinations at another college, ‘subse- 
quently to become enrolled, without exami- 
nation, as a Yale student—work a great 
injustice upon the athletes of other colleges, 
where examinations and classroom standing 
are insisted upon. Another case, even more 
picturesque and illustrative of how these 
things work at Yale, was that of Beck, who 
having left one department of the univer- 
sity, and because of it been declared in- 
elighle to athletics, entered the Medical school 
without an examination and was declared 
eligible. If this is not athleticism at the 
expense of scholarship, I would like to 
know what it is. Yale would better take 
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another turn at those new rules, which, 
not going into effect until autumn spire 
her ineligible men for current needs. 

Yet Professors Richards (Yale), Fine 
(Princeton), and Smalley (Syracuse), voted 
Beck eligible and thus outweighed the 
remaining two members of the Faculiy 
Committee of the Intercollegiate Athleiic 
Association, Professors Hollis (Harvard) 
and Pepper (Pennsylvania), who very prop- 
erly declared him ineligible. This action 
seems to my mind one of the most hopelcss 
indications of a tendency to permit the 
desires of and friendliness for an institution 
to weigh against the merits of a case—and 
such a flagrant case!~ No wonder that 
interest in the strictly competitive feature 
of games is lessening and that out-of-dovr, 
country-living and sport-loving people, are, 
more and more, devoting themselves ‘o 
the purely recreative side of sport. 


Very closely associated with tie 
wholesome conduct of — their 
sport, is the responsibility which 
the larger universities undoult- 
ededly share nolens volens, of setting an 
example to the college world. No argument 
is so frequently offered western and south- 
ern college faculties by their students, in 
extenuation of athletic frailty; as the one 
which can point toan Eastern college where 
similar sin is licensed. Thus Hale’s notori- 
ously post-graduate football course at Yale, 
and immediate departure from college on 
close of the football season, has brought me 
by actual count seven letters from western 
faculty members wishing to know if such 
methods of strengthening football teams 
are usual and commended in the. East. 
Not only is good example desirable, but 
the universities should insist on the smaller 
colleges with whom they play maintaining 
an ethical standard equal to that of the 
Providence Code. If the excellent and gen- 
eral work of reforming abuses at our univer- 
sities is to have far reaching results, I feel 
very strongly, the necessity for the larger 
colleges compelling the smaller institutions 
to clean house—as, for example, Pennsyl- 
vania demanded of Lafayette, and Cornell 
of Syracuse. I believe, too, that this same 
influence should be exerted over the schools, 
where now, too often, young athletes are 
corrupted by the importunities of rival 
university captains. It is the constant 
solicitation, carried on by small colleges 
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and some of the universities, to secure 
athletes, which is creating a feeling among 
many young men throughout the country 
that the possession of athletic ability will 
at least ease their way through college. 
Such sentiment is productive of a low moral 
tone, and undesirable from every point of 
view 

The college football player needs shaking 
into place. 


The Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association at its last meet- 
ing passed an excellent rule 
which aims at colleges like 
Yale and Virginia that permit men to com- 
pete who have entered departments requir- 
ing no examination: 
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“No one shall represent any college or uni- 
versity at the annual field meeting who has 
been expelled, suspended or dropped from his 
class into a lower class, or from a first year 
class out of his college or university, or who, 
not being in good standing in one department, 
has transferred to another, or who has not 
passed entrance examination equivalent to 
those required for admission into academic or 
scientific courses, until he shall have completed 
one calendar year’s work, and obtained a sat- 
isfactory standing in the examinations on a 
full year’s work, or has been permitted by his 
college or university to regain the class or 
department from which he was dropped, or 
has transferred.” 

Nothing was done, however, to fit the case 
of men who return after having been out of 
college for a year or more, perhaps in busi- 
ness; so that Sheldon (Yale) and Baxter and 
Tewksbury (Penn.) are eligible to compete 
next May. But Pennsylvania of its own 
accord has debarred Baxter—a_ worthy 
exhibition of true regard for ethics (because 
Baxter would have been a sure point win- 
ner)—and there is a chance that the senti- 
ment of his own university will keep Tewks- 
bury also from competing. I wish I had 
space to quote in full two splendid under- 
graduate editorials on this question, from 
The Pennsylvanian and The Red and Blue. 
But here is the sentiment apropos of Tewks- 
bury and Baxter: The Pennsylvanian says, 
“Behind all the rules and _ technicalities, 
however, there are the higher interests of 
Pennsylvania. Viewed in the light of these 
interests, we are opposed to the eligibility 
of both men. We should heartily .. . 
Support a... rule preventing a graduate 
returning and becoming a member of an 
athletic team. . . . to win should not be 
the main object in athletic contests.” 


And again—this from The Red and Blue— 
“We hold it a privilege to represent one’s 
university, and not a right attached to matri- 
culation. They should have an affirmative 
and not merely a negative function. The 
question concerning every candidate should 
be ‘is he worthy to represent Pennsylvania?’ 

. and although by such ruling a defeat 
might occasionally be suffered, yet the name 
of the university would remain untarnished, 
which is far more important than winning 
an Intercollegiate championship.” 
If all the college papers would preach that 
kind of doctrine to the undergraduates, we 
should have a student sentiment intol- 
erant of athletes not strictly representative 
of college sport in its highest sense. 

With no reflection intended on the per- 
sonal character of the individuals, I am yet 
opposed to the playing of Tewksbury and 
Baxter (Penn.), and Sheldon, Beck and 
Spraeker (Yale) as a tacit declaration in 
favor of technical eligibility at the expense 
of the principles of true sport 


Although there are those who 
Links think a more liberal _policy 
Golf Clubs might be pursued with no 

* harmful results, yet, it seems 
to me, that the denial to allied membership 
in the U. S. Golf Association of the Toledo 
and the Van Cortlandt golf clubs was both 
sound and fair. And this is said in full 
appreciation of the excellent quality of 
membership of those clubs, and of the good 
that this kind of club is doing the game at 
large. But neither of these is a club in the 
sense of having its own links; both use the 
public course of their respective cities. 
Now while the organization of such clubs 
should be encouraged in every possible way, 
because they tend to increase public inter- 
est and uphold the etiquette of the game— 
yet it would be obviously unfair to give 
them the same legislative privileges as clubs 
owning their own home and links. And it 
is of course apparent that a national associa- 
tion must, in order to be assured of either 
character or perpetuity, be an organization 
of proprietors. 

The establishment of public golf courses 
has been, and céntinues, the most gratifying 
development of the game in America. There 
are now quite a number of regularly organ- 
ized clubs using public links; the most active 
being the Van Cortlandt Club (New York), 
Boston Golf Club, using Franklin Park, 
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Sunset Park Golf Club (Brooklyn) and the 
‘Ottawa Park Club (Toledo). How many 
public courses there are in the country,. I 
have not been able to accurately learn, but 
the park lands of at least Chicago, San 
Francisco, Indianapolis, Baltimore and Syr- 
acuse have already provided for the game, 
and similar plans are laid for Philadelphia, 
Rochester and Providence. 

There is no reason why the clubs using 
public links should not organize if they 
desire; though I see no advantage in it. 
The Association is the game’s national 
legislative body and can always remain so, 
if it conducts its affairs broad mindedly, 
and with an eye single to the interest of 
American golf. The needs of the public 
links clubs will be amply supplied by their 
accepting the precepts of the U. 8. G. A. 


But there is another kind of 
golf club which has even less 
right to allied membership in 
the U. S.G. A. and yet, which 
in several instances, has nevertheless been 
elected. I refer to the clubs organized 
ostensibly in the interest of golf, but which 
are actually nothing more or less than 
schemes to boom real estate. I do not 
allude to clubs originating as the natural 
development of a given residential com- 
munity or of a colony of summer cottagers; 
but to clubs organized and courses laid 
out for the sole purpose of putting adjoin- 
ing real estate on the market. I know of 
such clubs that have been elected to mem- 
bership in the Association, and have sub- 
sequently dropped quietly out of existence 
with the collapse of their particular real 
estate boom; I know of such a near-by 
club which has recently applied for allied 
membership. I hope the U. 8. G. A. is 
equally as well informed concerning its 
true character, if not, I shall be pleased 
to enlighten it. 


Are we again this year to 
have the golf balls of various 
Golf Ball 

makers touted over our club 

Tout. 1 “oF 

courses by players in good stand- 
ing? Sad to relate, golfers who have attained 
to considerable tournament prominence, 
are among this class of offenders; the man 
who accepts balls or clubs from a manu- 
facturer under the understanding that his 
touting is to be the manufacturer’s sole 
recompense, is resorting to the smallest 
and therefore the most contemptible form 
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of professionalism. Such a man should be 
ruthlessly exposed and expelled the amateur 
ranks, even were he the champion of the 
United States. 

We are awaiting patiently the prom- 
ised investigation of the playing-for-free- 
board-and-transportation golfer; the Flor- 
ida season has but just closed with its 
mugs and alluring entertainment. Has the 
U.S. G. A. committee no report to indicate 
its alertness and its concern for the cle: 
liness of the game? Or were the sports 
manly assurances of President Robertson’s 
inaugural address mere “talk ?” 


It looks now as if the sch 
uled championship mean 
revival in_ intercollegi 
competitive golf; but I ho; 
for the success of the forthcoming t 
nament as well as for the perpetuity 
undergraduate association in this game, 
that better management will obtain thin 
at the last meeting in 1899. The Intercol- 
legiate Golf Association has suffered throuzh 
inefficient management since almost its 
inception; it endured for a year or so, and, 
when it succumbed to the inevitable, acli b 
undertook to fulfill its mission, but r- 
ceived no official recognition. 

There seems to be more intelligence in 
Association management this year. The 
championship is to be decided over the 
Atlantic City course during the second 
week of May. Harvard, which has availa- 
ble to her team Messrs. Harry Hollins, 
C. Clark, Jun., C. T. Richardson, G. 0. 
Winston, J. G. Averill, and C. R. Hender- 
son—several of these strongest among the 
younger players of to-day—appears to have 
more than an even chance of retaining 
the championship she now holds, But 
Princeton, too, has a formidable combina- 
tion—Messrs. Percy Pyne, 2d, Griswold, 
Cooke, Dahlgren, and Garretson—which is 
the team of last year with only one place 
to fill. Pyne has maintained his form of 
last year and added strength and distance 
to his game, so that, he too, appears to have 
at least an even chance of retaining pres- 
ent honors—the individual championship. 
Both Yale and Columbia in these days of 
universal golfing are sure to be represented 
by strong teams. There is also the usual 
annual promise that Pennsylvania will send 
a team, but we have heard this so often 
as to be somewhat sceptical. Certainly 
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Pennsylvania ought to muster a team; 
there are facilities enough around Phila- 
delp iia to supply the golfing requirements 
of valf a dozen universities. 

I: is equally pleasing to hear of the 
golfiig movement among western colleges, 
which has been stirred into life by the 
several dual matches recently arranged. 
Very easily there could be a tournament 
on one of Chicago’s splendid courses, for 
the universities of that section; and per- 
haps it might do some praiseworthy mis- 
sionary work in smoothing their manifold 
differences in other athletic lines. 

The Western Association, division of 
the U. S. G. A., is a commendable organi- 
zation on geographical lines, which will 
materially help the local and _ sectional 
gale. 

Some good people, and several 
New York newspaper editors, 
worked themselves into a state 
of mind the other day over a 
live pigeon trap-shooting tournament on 
Long Island. A stranger in the land might 
have judged, by the commotion and hys- 
terical name calling, that shooting pigeons 
from traps was a most unusual occurrence 
in America; he might also have concluded 
that the “storm of indignant protest” was 
entirely moved by genuine concern for the 
pigeon, and that the noise represented all 
that is being done to substitute clay for live 
pigeons at the traps. In all of which 
premises he would have erred. Shooting 
pigeons is, and has always been, I regret 
tosay, common to all sections of this country. 

For years a comparative handful of 
sportsmen have been laboring like dogs in 
harness to disseminate the principles of 
sportsmanship, and to protect our bird and 
wild animal life. The public, and the news- 
papers particularly, never give them assist- 
ance except perchance a convenient axe is 
to be ground. Hence these insincere 
outbursts are distasteful, and certainly no 
more helpful, than silence. 

Steadily, for three or four years, has been 
developing a strong feeling of opposition 
to the unnecessary killing of birds of all 
kinds; and those who keep near these mat- 
ters have recognized a rapidly forming 
sentiment for universal legislation which 
will absolutely prohibit, under heavy pen- 
alty, the killing at any time or place of 
song or insectivorous or plumage birds, and 
rigidly and uniformly protect game birds 
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during their mating and breeding periods. 
Under the latter, pigeons, of course, would 
come. And this is not so much that there 
is cruelty in shooting pigeons from a trap, 
as it is desirable to perpetuate the bird. 
Personally, I do not enjoy live pigeon shoot- 
ing, chiefly because I do not think it is good 
sport, but I am freetoconfess that the alleged 
cruelty of it is most fancifully overdrawn. 
The percentage of birds that escape the 
boundary line is infinitely small; and for 
the rest, there is no more cruelty than in 
killing chickens for the market; not half so 
much as exhibited in the slaughter of hogs 
or cattle which goes on daily without 
protest. Clay pigeons make very nearly 
as swift and deceptive a target, and I rather 
expect and: hope they may in time replace 
the live bird at the trap; but that happy 
result is only to be brought about by the 
influence and tireless, unobtrusive work of 
men and women who are sincere. 


Evidently this is to be an 
unprecedented _ international 
sporting year; there are the 
yacht races on this side for 
the America’s Cup, the Seawan- 
haka Cup and the Canada’s Cup; while on 
the other side, an American canoe will sail 
for the Royal Canoe Cup, and Pennsylvania 
University will have an eight-oared crew 
at Henley. There is always a chance of 
a cricket eleven coming to Philadelphia 
every season, and some talk is rife o” 
such a trip for 1901 in conjunction with 
several of the leading amateur golfers of. 
Great Britain. However that may be, we 
are sure of a visiting lawn tennis team, 
which will include R. F. and H. L. Doherty, 
S. H’ Smith and G. W. Hillyard, the first 
two of whom are at the very top, and all of 
whom stand in the front rank of the Eng- 
lish game. Then, too, there is a fair chance 
of an Oxford-Cambridge- Harvard - Yale 
track meeting in New York, unless the 
Englishmen insist that the games be held 
in September, when several of the American 
athletes will have been graduated and 
therefore become ineligible to represent 
their university. The Englishmen’s aver- 
sion to our hot July, however, is not 
unnatural, and perhaps is as much, but 
no more, of a handicap than their spring 
weather upon American athletes who have 
competed in London. Why not compro- 
mise on May or the first week in June? 
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Nor is this all of international 
sport, for we are likely to see at 
Buffalo, during the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition games, and, 
no doubt, in the larger cities, 
some of the great European bicycle riders, 
professional and amateur. Mr. A. G. Batchel- 
der, chairman of the N.C. A. Board of Control, 
is at present in Europe as the authorized 
representative of the Exposition, and is, I 
hear, meeting with much success in gather- 
ing the cream of foreign racers. While hav- 
ing no definite corroborative information to 
that effect, it is yet probable that he 
has secured the promised attendance of 
Jacquelin, the Frenchman and _profes- 
sional champion of the world; Arend, the 
German champion; Allegard, the Danish 
champion, Chase and Walters, the famous 
English pace followers; Momo, the Italian 
expert, and Taylore, a Frenchman of great 
speed. If these men all come, as is likely, 
it will make a remarkable international 
meeting, in which America should be in- 
variably successful, except in its encounter 
with Jacquelin, who is a marvelously fast 
man; he has yet, however, to meet the best 
of our professionals. 

It looks as though there would be an un- 
usual amount of racing this year, in both 
amateur and professional ranks, and there 
is no doubt that interest in this side of 
bicycling may be maintained if the sport 
is honestly conducted. Interest slackened 
simply because of the corruption among 
the professionals, and the professionalism 
among the amateurs. There is no doubting 
that honesty is the only enduring policy; 
and this appears to have become generally 
recognized in bicycle circles—-now that 
failure has attended other methods. 

At all events we are promised the fastest 
riders and clean sport. 
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Bicycling in its racing day 
has had at least its share of 
corrupt management and 
dishonest riders, so the pros- 
pect this year of good sport, 
cleanly conducted, is very pleasing. Per- 
haps no institution has been more closely 
associated with the disagreeable features 
of racing than the International Cycling 
Association, which is just now reported 
to be winding up its affairs in preparation 
for that long journey whence no traveler 
returns. The passing of this legislative 
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body will have none other than a salutary 
effect upon the sport, for whatever usefi:]- 
ness it ever had long since departed. 

Its primary objects were : (1) consoli(: 
tion of the regulations and rules governing 
the bicycling bodies of the various countri 
and (2) an annual international champic: 
ship which would bring together the fast 
men in the world. The objects were co 
mendable enough, and opportunity abun! 
ant for setting up, both in speed and ethivs, 
high international standards which 
turn would exert a beneficial influence up 
the game wherever it obtained. But 
was a forlorn hope from almost the ve. 
beginning. Inharmony reigned among t! 
legislators and dishonesty among riders a 
manufacturers who backed them. 

Really the great difficulty with which t 
Association had to contend, that in f: 
killed the sport in England and Fran: 
as it did here in America, was the equivo: 
character of the amateur. Those were t : 
ruinous days in this country of the C1: 
B amateur farce, which a few then promi: 
ent L. A. W. officials of more vanity th 
discernment—not to say sportsmanship— 
forced upon the League. The L. A. W. is 
only now recovering from the wrecking in- 
fluences of that period. Open professional 
racing suffered also since his legitimate fie 
was invaded. by the man who rode as iin 
“amateur.” It has been a case on both 
sides of kill or cure, and I fancy the Nation: 
Cycling Assn. will profit by the experiences 
so abundantly arrayed for its benefit, and 
keep its sport and legislation honest—if it 
does not it will surely go the way of its 
predecessors. 

There was never real need of the Inter- 
national Cyclists’ Assn., and for that reason 
and because of its turbulent life, I shall 
view its approaching obsequies without 
tearful manifestations; no doubt its pro- 
jectors meant well—but we all know of a 
place where the streets are said to be 
paved with good intentions; so ferry them 
over Father Charon, ferry them over, even 
though they bring no toll. 


Touring wheelmen, and particu- 
larly the large number that every 
year cross the Canadian fron- 
tier, will be interested in knowing 
that the League of American 
Wheelmen is completing a time an 
trouble saving arrangement with the 
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Dominion custom house authorities. Hith- 
ert) there has been a great deal of 
anvoyance attendant upon crossing the 
lin; deposits have been insisted upon and 
the red tape, incidental to getting back the 
mo ey, SO worrisome as to keep bicyclists 
fron enjoying Canadian roads and scenery. 
Bui the scheme now proposed is both 
sin:ple and effective; it is the surrender of 
th L. A. W. membership card at port of 
eniry to be returned to the member on 
hi: forwarding the indorsement of the 
cu-toms officer at port of exit, that he has 
taken his bicycle out of the country. In 
th: absence of such proof in due time the 
L. A. W. secretary will accept the member- 
shi» card from the port entry customs 
officer as a just claim for duty upon such 
bicycle. This is practical and most excel- 
lent; it would be money in the pocket of 
every country to adopt a similar regulation. 


Perhaps before the approach- 
ing season is over, we shall 
have a new measurement 
rule that will more nearly 
encourage the development of an American 
type which shall be not so much of a 
racing machine and somewhat more of a 
cruiser. There is no doubt of our being 
absolutely possessed of the fever of the 
racing machine; how else could our yacht 
clubs have tolerated without a protest, 
those flimsy 70-footers, of last year, which 
had to be turn-buckled and wire-stayed to 
keep them from falling apart. 

We have no real measurement rule in 
America, and the contemplated revision by 
the New York and other yacht club com- 
mittees is as gratifying as is it needed. 
We must have a rule which to an extent 
embodies measurement of girth. Such a 
one was indeed proposed by the North 
American Union several years ago and re- 
jected by leading clubs, for no discoverable 
good reason. Aside from the desirability of a 
rule taking girth into consideration, in order 
that some embargo may be put upon freak 
racing craft, it is to the interest and life 
of the sport that English and American 
designers do not get too far apart. We 
should be put to our wits ends at present 
to compete with English designers in the 
semi-racer, semi-cruiser type, which the 
new measurement rule of England suggests. 
At the same time yacht racing will not be 
benefited by extreme reforms that tend to 
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result in a given type of slow boat, or that 
would place either England or America at 
a disadvantage in international racing. 
Perhaps the new English rule taxes girth 
or the rather lack of it, too heavily. It 
seems a pity now when the agitation is on 
for reform, that the full advantage of our 
international sporting relations cannot be 
used to give us the best of our combined 
experience and intelligence. There is no 
reason why the 
New York Yacht 
Club should not 
invite delegates 
for a convention 
on the question. 
With Messrs. Fife, 
Watson, Herres- 
hoff, Crane and 
Crowninshield, re- 
inforced by such expert Corinthians as Messrs. 
Jamieson, John Hyslop, Butler Duncan, 
Newbury Lawton and others from Boston 
and New York waters, there would be a 
symposium of opinion and experience and 
skill which would result in a measurement 
rule of value. 

And while rule making is in order let 
one be made prohibiting adjustable trusses, 
or insisting upon the sealing up of turn- 
buckles when a boat is officially measured. 
It is unfortunate that such a rule is neces- 
sary—but it is. 








OLD AND NEW MEASURE- 
MENT RULE IN ENG- 
LAND COMPARED. 


Meanwhile work progresses on 
all the yachts building for inter- 
national racing. Indeed records 
are being entirely eclipsed in 
rapid construction, and Shamrock II., In- 
dependence, and Constitution, as the Belmont 
syndicate boat has been very happily 
named, are all likely to be in the water by 
the time this number of OvtiNnG is pub- 
lished. 

Illinois, designed by Mr. Crowninshield to 
defend the Canada’s Cup, has been launched 
and not equaled expectations in her pre- 
liminary tuning up. The Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club challenger’s lines are said to sug- 
gest a much faster boat than any the club 
has championed. 

Of Shamrock II. we hear great tales 
of potential speed and weatherly qualities. 
If her semi-circular steel mast is, as re- 
ported, 148 feet in hight, it will be a sky 
scraper indeed. Columbia’s mast was 
134.75 feet high, that of Shamrock I. 128.28 


Enormous 
Sail 
Spread. 
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feet. Shamrock II.’s boom is to be 112 feet 
long; Columbia’s was 108.27 feet. This 
means that the mainsail of the challenger 
will have more hoist and be longer on the 
foot than that of any previous America’s 
Cup challenger. It will be remembered 
that the fore triangle of Shamrock I. was 
enormous, much larger than that of Colum- 
bia, and the rigging created adverse criticism. 
In Shamrock I]. this has been much reduced. 
The length from the after end of main 
boom to the forward measurement point on 
Shamrock IT.’s bow-sprit will be 184.5 feet; 
on Independence 185 feet; on Shamrock I. it 
was 189.13, and on Columbia 181.62. It 
is calculated Shamrock IT. will spread 14,041 
square feet of canvas; Shamrock I. used 
13,490 and Columbia 13,135 square feet. 
But Independence is the giant of them 
all. Her mast will reach 150 feet from 
deck to truck, which is the longest ever 
stepped in a sloop; and her club topsail 
head will be 172 feet 7 inches above deck. 
Her boom is 108 feet 5 inches, and her 
proposed sail spread 14,611 square feet. 
It is comforting to be assured of a meet- 
ing between Constitution and Independence 
in the Newport races; perhaps Mr. Lawson 
will even profit by his Abbot-Boralma 
match-making experierce, and by hoisting 
on his boat the burgee of some first class 
yacht club, conform with yacht racing as 
he did recently with horse racing traditions. 


Polo undoubtedly is growing in 
favor. There are more players, 
more clubs and more tourna- 
ments every year; and the qual- 
ity and training of the ponies show distinct 
improvement. The mediocre pony is now 
really the exception. There is always the 
danger that the game may become too ex- 
pensive, and thus operate adversely on its 
general popularity; but I doubt not that 
the Association realizes how near to the 
prosperity of the game is the necessity for 
keeping it within the reach of those of 
moderate income. 

Certainly the most gratifying development 
of the last two years has been in the stand- 
ard of individual excellence, and particu- 
larly in team play. It will be a happy day 
for polo when the absence of any one or two 
players does not change the class of a club 
four;-and that day seems nearer than ever 
it did. The game is rapidly, indeed, 
becoming independent of its “cracks.” 


Bright 
Polo 
Prospects. 


The Sportsman’s View- Point 


In team work the champion Dedhams 
have set the pace, and it is a hot one, though 
evidence was not lacking last season to 
show that others are drawing near to Ded- 
ham’s standard. There has been little 
development in the direction of new strokes, 
nor is any likely; the old must first be pe: 
fected. Men are surer on their game tha 
they were a couple of years ago, and acc 
racy and speed are not uncommon eve: 
among the middle group of players. Th 
one thing most needed to the game’s genui: 
and permanent prosperity is the develo; 
ment of club material and of club loyalt) 
Better a team of fair and improving hon 
players than one of “cracks” gather: 
from the four quarters; this sort of thir 
is fatal to the development of team play 
The migratory player should be discou: 
tenanced. 

Dedham is an illustrious example 
what may be accomplished with raw mate- 
rial that is not remarkable individually co: 
sidered, but has clung together and worke:! 
for team superiority. 


That was rather an ambitious 
thought of the National Asso- 
Before Se ; 
race ciation of Amateur Oarsmen 
to enter a crew for the Grani 
National Challenge Cup at Henley this 
season. And being also amusing, it cametous 
with the relief of a summer shower; for the 
N. A. A. O. has done little in the past twelve 
months to stir ‘gladsome feeling. Success 
at the Paris Exhibition regatta appears to 
have turned the heads of some of our local 
oarsmen, who perhaps do not realize that 
the French and Dutch crews they encoun- 
tered at Paris are of no class as compared 
with the Henley average. 

The N. A. A. O. would better keep its 
oarsmen at home and devote energy to 
rehabilitating itself in the esteem of sports- 
men, who will long remember the Rumohr 
and Ten Eyck cases. 

Moreover, it would somewhat puzzle the 
N. A. A. O., I imagine, to get together its 
strongest crew and yet remain within the 
Henley eligibility requirements. Non-col- 
legiate rowing is none too prosperous in 
America, that we can afford to neglect the 
home for foreign waters. There will be glory 
enough for the Association if it succeeds in 
making its next regatta, July 19 and 20, at 
Philadelphia, more thoroughly representa 
tive than previously has been the case. 


Walk 
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ICE SPORTS RECORDS FOR SEASON 190I 


rY°HE feature of the past season’s hockey 
play was the advance throughout the 
United States in the science of the game. It 
is true the Canadian champions, the Ottawas, 
defeated an All-New York team 5 to 1, and 
.N. Y. A.C. 3to 1. But the standard of 
pixy in New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia 
id Pittsburg, was distinctly superior to that 
of previous years. The progress of the dif- 
ferent inter-scholastic associations has also 
been very encouraging. Already they are 
turning out fine players and in the near future 
there will be no necessity to import Canadians. 
The year’s honors must be given to the 
Victorias of Winnipeg, who won their games 
at Winnipeg, and later defeated the Sham- 
rocks of Montreal for the Stanley Cup, em- 
blematie of the world’s championship. Next 
to them come the Ottawas, of Ottawa, Can- 
ada, the winners of the Canadian Amateur 
Hockey League series. Then the Crescents 
of Brooklyn, champions of the United States, 
and the Wellingtons of Toronto, winners of 
the Ontario Hockey Association series. The 
Pittsburg A.C. team rank next, because of 
their victories in the Western Pennsylvania 
championship. Yale again leads the college 
teams, through her victories over Brown. 


HOCKEY RECORDS. 
Victoria Hockey Club, Winnipeg, winners of 
Stanley Cup and champions of the world. 
The Victorias won five games straight from 
the Winnipegs, and carried off the Manitoba 
and Northwest Association championship. 
STANLEY CUP SERIES AT MONTREAL. 


January 29—Victorias of Winnipeg, 4; Shamrocks of 
eg Montreal, 3. 

-" 31—Victorias of Winnipeg, 2; Shamrocks of 
Montreal, 1. 


CANADIAN AMATEUR HOCKEY LEAGUE SERIES, 
DREW. LOST. 

Ottawa 1 
Victoria 
Shamrock 
Montreal 
Quebec 

ONTARIO HOCKEY. ASSOCIATION SERIES. 

There are nine senior clubs in this asso- 
ciation, divided into two groups. The Wel- 
Seaton of Toronto, and the Queen’s Univer- 
sity of Kingston, were the winners in their 
respective groups. In the play-off for the 
championship, the Wellingtons won both 
games, 3—1,and 4—1. St. George of Toronto 
won the intermediate, and the Peterboro Colts 
won the junior, championships. 
AMERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE CHAMPIONSHIP SERIES. 
TIED. LOST 
Se 2 


Crescent 
N. eo. 


St. Nicholas 
Brooklyn 

Hockey Club of N. Y 
Quaker City 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HOCKEY LEAGUE SERIES. 
N. TIED. LosT. 

Pittsburg A. C 2 1 

Keystone 6 2 

Duquesne County and A. C. 1 

Bankers : 1 


INTERCOLLEGIATE HOCKEY LEAGUE SERIES. 
One round to be played; winners and sec- 
onds to play off for championship. 


PRELIMINARY ROUND. 


Princeton . 

Columbia . j 

DOV UNG nooo oo vos esate 
FINAL ROUND. 

Yale. .. 


Brown 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY SCHEDULE. 


Harvard is not a member of the Intercol- 
legiate Association, but her games with Brown 
and Yale entitle her to a high rank among 
college teams. 

January 23—Harvard, 1, vs. Brown, 0. 


February 2—Harvard, 9, vs. ee 2. 
- 11—Harvard, 4, vs. Yale, 


Cornell also did some creditable work, jour- 
neying to Philadelphia and defeating Swarth- 


more, Pennsylvania and Princeton. 
INTER-LEAGUE HOCKEY MATCHES. 

The following were the most important inter- 
league matches: 
January 19—At Pittsburg, CQueen’s ae a a of 

Canada, 1, vs. Pittsburg A. C. 

February 2—At Pittsburg, Pittsburg A. "a , vs. 
Quaker City, 0 

9—At Pittsburg, Crescents, Champions of 
American Hockey League, 1, vs. Pitts- 
burg A. C., champions of Western 
Pennsylvania, 

16— ae Pittsburg, Victorias, 

Pittsburg A. C., 

22— ry Hew York, © tio Canadian Cham- 
pions, 3, vs. New York A +3. 

23 i York, Ottawas, 5, vs. All-New 
‘ork, 1. 


March 


of Canada, 6, 


AMATEUR SPEED SKATING CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Held at Montreal. . 


220 Yards—Won by Fred J. Robson, rye Canadian 
B. C. Toronto; Larry C. Piper, Y. M. Toronto, 
second; W. Caldwell, Montreal A. A. " ‘thiva. Time, 
20 2-5 seconds. 

_One Mile—Won by C. Bellefeuille, Rat-Portage; A. 

). Pilhie, Montreal A. A., second; James Drury, Mon- 
oe A. A., third. Time, 2 minutes 53 3-5 sec onda. 

880 Yards—Won by James Drury, Montreal; 
Caldwell, Montreal, second; F. J. Robson, Taceae 
third. Time, 1 minute 27 225 seconds. 

Three Miles—Won by Z. P. St. Marie, Montreal; F. R. 
Sagar, New York, second; E. A. Thomas, New York, 
third. Time, 9 minutes 12 seconds. 

Five Miles—Won by E. A. Thomas, New York A. C.; 
A. E. Pilhie, Montreal, second; B. Spencer, Montreal, 
third. Time, 16 minutes 56 2-5 seconds. 


ICE YACHTING. 
For ice yachting the past winter was the 
the 
rivers several 


most unsatisfactory of the last ten. On 
Hudson and the 
club races were held: 
the Championship Chatlenge pennant for the 
season 1900-1901. ° 


Shrewsbury 
but none which decided 


GEORGE W OnrToN. 
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ROWING, 


HERE will be three centers of interest in 
college rowing this spring, instead of two, 

for in addition to the Harvard-Yale series at 
New London and the regatta at Poughkeepsie, 
the Pennsylvania crew will appear at Henley, 
England. The New London regatta will oc- 
cur on June 27th, the races consisting of ’var- 
sity eights and fours and Freshman eights. 
The Poughkeepsie races June 28th, 29th, with 
crews from Pennsylvania, Cornell, Columbia, 
possibly Georgetown, will 


Wisconsin, and 


include ’varsity fours and eights and 
Freshman eights. At Henley, the eight-oared 
crew of Pennsylvania, will in all probability, 
include the majority of men who sat in the 
winning boats in 1899 and 1900. 


also 


Vater has as a nucleus from last year’s squad, 
three of the ’varsity eight, Capt. Blagden, No. 
7; Cameron, stroke, and Kunzig, No. 4; three 
of the ’varsity four, Lincoln, Mitchell and 
Hooker; and four of the Freshman eight, R. 
Schley, Sargent, Bogue and Trumbull. — Fif- 
teen other candidates have been retained in the 
squad at this writing (April 1), all but three 
had 
substitutes, or as members of Yale class crews. 
All three of last year’s stroke-oars are in the 
squad, and all the men average well in weight 
and hight. 

Former Capt. Allen, who shares with Tread- 
way, 96, the reputation of being the most 
finished and typical oarsman in Yale’s recent 


of whom have previous experience as 


aquatic history, is to act as head coach. He 
is a manof magnetic qualities, a natural leader, 
and a master of the art as applied at Yale. 
The outlook for a fully representative crew 
seems unusually bright. 


H arvarn’s prospects, though not pvor, do 
not equal Yale’s at the outset, not so much 
because of a lack of material, but on account 
of uncertainty as to the coaching. Mr. E. C. 
Storrow’s business duties will preclude his 
assumption of the chief responsibility again 
this year, and Capt. Bullard (a Junior who was 
elected in the winter after Capt. Sheafe re- 
signed), is likely to be burdened with some 
of the coaching, in addition to his regular 
duties as captain. 

The leading candidates are five of the 1900 
crew, viz.: H. Bancroft, No. 6; Ladd, No. 5; 
Shuebrick, No. 4; Wood, No. 3; Capt. Bullard, 


No. 2; three of the 1900 four, and all of last 
year’s winning Freshman eight. 


Ir is the general intention at both Harvard 
and Yale to adhere to the policy of 1900, in 
stroke and training methods. In fact the 
principles of the strokes in all the leading 
rowing colleges, in the East at least, differ but 
little, and a man has to make a pretty fine 
distinction when he undertakes to say, for 
example, that the method in vogue in one 
college gives more power in the leg drive than 
that which a rival employs. Between the 
English and American typical strokes there is 
still an appreciable difference, but the marked 
contrasts which one formerly observed between 
the strokes of the American college crews of 
ten years ago have been very largely removed. 
Concessions, whether deliberate or unconscious, 
have been made all around with the result that 
we are gradually evolving a standard American 
college stroke, with principles common to all 
and differing chiefly in elements of secondary 
importance. 


Tue interest at Pennsylvania naturally re- 
volves around the coming campaign at Henley, 
where, the memorable victory of the Colum- 
bia four in ’78 excepted, American crews 
have invariably failed. 

Pennsylvania’s chances to succeed where 
Cornell and Yale failed certainly seem good 
on paper. She has five of the 1900 winning 
eight (J. Gardiner, Flickwir, Davenport, 
Crowther, Allyn), one of the 1900 four (Hen- 
derson) and six of the last Freshman eight. A 
veteran team of any kind often finds it hard 
to maintain a previous high standard, and in 
this lies one great danger, the other being the 
climatic effects. The men are, however, en- 
thusiastic and harmonious; they have as fine a 
stroke, John Gardiner, as ever sat in a ’varsity 
shell, and with proper handling, have the 
material out of which to make an eight of 
winners. After the Henley squad has been 
chosen the remainder will be shaken together 
and the Poughkeepsie crews sorted out. It 
will be a severe drain on Pennsylvania’s re- 
sources and they may, after all, duplicate 
Cornell’s experience in 1895, when she tried to 
develop two championship eights and, instead, 
lost both races. 


"Tue strenuous life is working overtime at 
Cornell this spring so determined are they to 
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rezain their old standing. With Pennsylvania’s 
forces divided, their task should be easier. They 
have lost but two strong ’varsity men of last 
year, Beardslee and Dalzell, and have about 
al! of their 1900 Freshman eight and ’varsity 
four available, and some more good material 


besides. 


(otumB1a has passed through the annual 
fiiancial crisis with its demoralizing effects on 

her athletes, and under Hanlon, the pro- 
fessional, her crew men are hard at work. 
With the passing of her graduate system of 
coaching, Columbia joins her associates in the 
Poughkeepsie regatta in the employment of 
pcofessional coaching. She may secure faster 
crews, although that remains to be seen, for 
Hanlon’s experience has been confined hitherto 
to sculling, and he must work out the problem 
of developing an eight for a bruising four-mile 
battle. If he can do it successfully in one 
year he is a wonder. 

The material is hardly equal to last year’s. 
Only three or four of the 1900 ’varsity are 
back, all of the four and most of the Freshmen 
of last season. Coffin, one of the best of the 
last ’varsity crew, has just entered Yale, and 
is a candidate for the Yale Freshman eight. 


TRACK AND FIELD. 


™ 
Grapvation has made the customary ravages 


at all the big colleges, Pennsylvania and 
Princeton suffering more than Yale and Har- 
vard. Pennsylvania has lost Kraenzlein, 
McCracken, Grant, and Remington, who scored 
34 points out of 39, in the championship games 
last year. Of those who remain, McClain and 
W. L. Smith (sprinters), Hare (weights) and 
Bushnell, Bowen and Westney are the best. 
Tewkesbury, who graduated two vears ago 
seems keenly to feel the need of further mental 
enrichment, and has re-entered the University. 
Singularly enough he has one more year in 
which he may represent Pennsylvania, and as 
the Intercollegiate Association seemed fearful 
of putting the vigorous individual protests 
of the other colleges into a rule which would 
meet his and similar cases, he will probably 
be heard from in May. Of the new men, 
Anderson, a sprinter from a Western univer- 
sity, seems the most likely to score. 

Princeton has lost Cregan, Jarvis and 
Carroll, who won 15 points out of 25 last May. 
She retains Perry (half mile), Coleman and 
Horton (pole-vaulters), and Serviss (high 
jumper), all of whom are very high-grade 
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men. Of the new men DeWitt (weights) and 
Adsit (middle distances) are promising and 
there is also some other material susceptible 
of development. Perry and DeWitt, however, 
are both convalescing from injuries which 
may affect their chances. 

Yale will be aided materially by the presence 
of trainer Murphy. She has lost Johnson and 
Adriance (pole vaulters), Blount and Richards 
(sprinters), Smith and Poynter (middle dis- 
tances). She retains Boardman and Dupee 
(sprints), Fincke and J. B. Thomas (hurdles), 
Stillman and Beck (weights), L. M. Thomas 
and Weston (runs), and J. H. Hord (pole- 
vaulter). Of the new men Ingham (sprinter), 
Franchot (runner), and Davoud (jumper) are 
very good ; and then there are Sheldon, the 
prodigal son of Yale athletics, and Spraker, 
the high jumper, against whom the new In- 
tercollegiate rule should operate, requiring test 
examinations for men admitted on certificate. 
It will be a distinct injustice to the other 
competing colleges if either of these men is 
allowed to compete. 

Harvard loses only Boal (weights), Rice 
(high jumper) and Blakemore (runner), with 
the possibility that Boal, who is now in the 
Law School, may yet come out. Manson 
(sprinter) is an exceptionally good new man, 
and with Hallowell and Willis (hurdles), Rotch, 
Shirk, Daly and Ellis (jumps), Brown and 
Ellis (weights), Haigh and Clerk (sprints), 
Applegate, Foote and Richardson (runs) the 
team should easily equal last year’s. Yale 
will be harder to beat, though, because of 
Murphy, and the new material. 

Cornell loses her pole-vaulters, Deming and 
Kinzey, Boynton (hammer), and the “ringer’’, 
Mathewson, who was placed in the 100 yards 
dash in the “Mott Haven” games, and Berry 
(two mile run). She retains McMeekin and 
Hastings (middle distances), Gallagher (two 
miles), and has one new man of excellent 
ability, viz., Sears (sprinter). 

Columbia loses Long, her only real cham- 
pion, with no entering man to make good the 
deficit. 

Williams has a fine hurdler in Potter; New 
York University a star high jumper in Jones; 
Brown University, a good middle distance 
runner in Hall, and Prinstein has one more 
year at Syracuse. 

Altogether the teams seem more evenly 
matched, and although many of the record 
breakers will be missed, the contests should 
lose nothing in interest. 
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BASEBALL, 


Waues a good team of last year remains 
practically intact its outlook may be said 
to be Such is the point of view at 
Harvard. Loughlin, fielder, is the only man 
not returned but an equal loss is Fincke, whose 
football season left him unfit for play this year. 


rosy. 


An important addition is Clarkson, pitcher, 
another of the famous baseball family. He has 
had wide experience and will make Stillman lay 
himself out to retain his place as first pitcher. 
The make-up of the team will probably be: 
Reid, captain and catcher; Clarkson, Stillman 
and Kernan, pitchers; Kendall, first; Fincke, 
second; Coolidge, short; Geo. Clarke, third, and 
Wendell and Devens for two outfielders. If 
Kendall should not play, Clarke will go to first 
and Frantz or Storey take third. 


Yate has taken the risk which attaches as a 
rule to a pitcher captain and Frank Robertson 
is in charge of the team. Of the 1900 team, 
Hirsch, catcher; Sharpe, first; Guernsey, third, 
and Ward, Cook and Barnwell, outfielders, 
There are two good men out for 
Camp’s place at short stop, viz., Craffey and 
O’Rourke. Both field well but Craffey looks 
to be a little the better hitter. For Quinby’s 
bag, second, Tobin and Fred. Robertson are 
Wad- 
dell, first base in 1899, is after an outfield place 
Garvan is a substitute 


remain, 


the chief contestants and are fair men. 


and ought to make it. 
pitcher from last year of some possibilities and 
there is a likely Freshman battery in Patton, 
A. T. Wear 
is after his older brother’s berth in the outfield 
with a fair Altogether 
Yale should have a representative though not 


pitcher, and Winslow, catcher. 


chance of 


success. 


a record-breaking nine. 


Prisxceron’s class of 1900 carried out some 
star baseball material, the most serious losses 
being the famous battery, Hillebrand and 
Kafer. All three outfielders and Hutch- 
inson, third, are also missing. Those 
remain are Captain Green, Meier, a very high 
class player, Steinwender, second, Pierson and 
Hutchings, all exceptionably good batsmen. 
The Freshman class teems with baseball men 
and among them is H. H. Hillebrand, thought 
to be as promising as his older brother. Under- 
hill and Stevens are very promising pitchers, 
brilliant Rinehart a 
third baseman who will develop, and Davis 
a fair infielder, poor outfielder and excellent 
The line up will probably be 
Green, catcher; Underhill and Stevens, pitch- 
Meier, first; Steinwender, second; Cos- 
Hutchings, third; Hillebrand, 


who 


Cosgrave a shortstop, 


batsman. 


ers; 


grave, short; 
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Brown and Pierson, outfielders. The team 
is above the average in batting, fully equal to 
it in fielding; the uncertain element is pitching. 


Pewnsvivanta starts out with the best pros- 
pects she has had these seven years. She 
loses Orbin, short, and Shape and Huston, 
fielders. The men who remain are Captain 
Flavell, catcher; Leary, Layton and Devlin 
pitchers; Jones, first; Collier, the best second 
baseman in the colleges;, Brown, third, and 
White and Gawthrop, fielders. Of the 
men, Bennett, catcher, Newman, a former 
Brown fielder, and Whalen, short, are most 
promising. 
be made more than good by the new material. 


new 


In other words, the losses shoul 


Browy’s prospects seem favorable, although 
an entirely new infield must be built up. 0! 
those who remain, Washburn and Whittemore 
the battery, Captain Clark and Barry, outfield 
ers, are strongest. Indeed Clark has no supe 
rior in present college circles. Of the 1906 
substitutes, Wheeler, pitcher, and Abbott, 
fielder, are available, the latter being’ espe 
cially desirable. The new material promise: 
The team will field well but is not 
likely to bat so heavily as last year’s nine. 


very well. 


Is the graduation of Plunkett, pitcher; Ed- 
wards, catcher; Russell and Seaver, outfield- 
ers, and Risley, first, Williams lost more than 
five-ninths of its strength, and it will be un 
usually difficult for her to repeat last year’s 
victories, including the New England Tri-Col- 
lege championship. 


W wccavan Captain Lufkin, her 


crack pitcher, Inglis, an equally good catcher, 


keeps 


Anderson and Terrell, who are superior in- 
fielders, and Garman, outfielder. In other 
respects than the battery,the team is no strong- 
er than its chief opponents, Williams and Am- 
herst, but Lufkin and Inglis are enough better 
than their rivals to make Wesleyan’s outlook 
for the championship quite bright. 


Corneu retains most of her nine, notably 
Captain Robertson, first, Costello, Whinnery 
and Lyon. 
cially Brewster, fielder, but the outlook is not 
better than last 


The new material is fair, espe- 


season. 


Tue wholesome rivalry between Annapo- 
lis and West Point is to be extended to base- 
ball, the first game being scheduled for May 


18th at Annapolis. The outlook, it must be 
said, favors the Navy which retains six of last 
year’s teany, while the Army mourns the loss 
of nearly all of its mainstays, through the 
premature graduation in March of the senior 
or first class, CHARLES E, Patrerson. 





THE GAME FIELD 


~HOULD a man be asked to pay for the 
privilege of shooting over another man’s 
land? I fail to see good reason why he should 
not. The matter rests entirely with the 
owier. He can always invite his friends, 
ani most of the time he doesn’t want the 
stranger. The day has passed in most of 
thi» country when a stranger can tramp farm 
lands and woodlands at his own sweet will. 
ri vileges were so abused that many erstwhile 
easygoing land owners have been compelled 
to post their property. There is no injustice 
about paying for one’s fun, and one need not 
be . capitalist to enjoy a few days of fair sport. 
If one man has a well-stocked cover, I can 
see no reason why another man should not 
pay for the pleasure of raiding it. The preva- 
lent idea that a gunner should be allowed to 
tramp and shoot where he pleases is an ab- 
surdity begotten in older days when condi- 
tions were different. To pay a reasonable 
price would be better for the city man too. 
’Twould be cheaper in the long run, for a man 
cannot sell you what he doesn’t possess, and 
if you get the sport the price is merely a good 
investment. To go direct to where you could 
be certain of some shooting at a fixed charge, 
would, as a rule, be both cheaper and more 
satisfactory than to go chancing it around 
the country, and perhaps wasting more time 
and money than the man who put a price on 
his shooting demanded. 


Tue makers of our game laws, those for and 
against spring shooting, appear to be some- 
what hazy in regard to the breeding range of 
various ducks which visit New York waters. 
Supporters of spring shooting are wont to 
declare that the ducks breed “in the North,” 
presumably meaning to the north of New 
York State. That is only true of certain 
Those beauties, the wood duck and 
the blue-wing, and the sturdy old black duck, 
all found safe sanctuaries in the big marshes 
and waters of the upper part of the State, and 
in the old days all three were common summer 
residents of Long Island. There is a strong 
probability that, if undisturbed in the spring, 
numbers of the fowl would return to the 
old haunts. Young ducks raised within :the 
territory mentioned would be apt to return 
to their birthplace the following spring, and 
nest somewhere in the vicinity. 


species. 


Tue most satisfying, elevating, and as a 
natural consequence, the best thing for the 
rising generation of sportsmen would be the 


effectual quenching of that carnivorous in- 
stinct which is prone to measure the enjoy- 
ment of a day’s sport by the amount of slaugh- 
ter. The fishing and shooting for “count,” 
the boasting of tremendous bags, the turning 
of pleasure into toil by sweating from dawn 
to dusk that one more bird may be added 
to the total, are all directly opposed to the 
principles of true sportsmanship. Over-in- 
dulgence in slaughter, like the abuse of liquor, 
never fails to bring its own punishment. As 
a couple of drinks a day are only an aggra- 
vation to the confirmed toper, so are a few 
brace of birds to the man who has once ac- 
quired the slaughter habit. Like his fellow 
unfortunate, only a whole lot can satisfy him, 
and when the inevitable blank days and. poor 
days come, he is irritated and wholly out of 
tune, and what should be a day of keen de- 
light is debased into a dreariness of discon- 
tent. I have shot continuously for many 
more seasons than I care to reckon, but I take 
no pleasure in recalling the first few seasons 
after skill with the gun had been attained. 
Then the question invariably was, “ How 
many did you get?” and I answered boast- 
fully or savagely according to the total of 
kills. In fact, I was entirely at the mercy of 
circumstances. Very fortunately, I took up 
the study of ornithology, and presently the 
“observation habit” itself. Then 
came the real pleasure—the thing that stays 
with you in fair and foul weather, and pro- 
vides the golden memories which defy time. 
The actual bag became merely a secondary 
consideration. Under any ordinary weather 
conditions, the outing was bound to be enjoy- 
able and beneficial. In any event, I limited 
my bag; so a few birds, more or less, made 
small difference. The observation habit pleas- 
antly filled all spare time, and the acquire- 
ment of some morsel of knowledge was in- 
finitely more satisfying than the killing of an 
extra brace of birds. In time it got so that 
the killers would come for information about 
the A B C of their own craft, and some of 
them grasped the point and hit the trail of 
wisdom, too. To my young readers I would 
earnestly say, cultivate a knowledge of the 
wild things by the study of standard works 
and by close observation. The field is rich, 
and its fruits are wondrous pleasant. Mere 
killing is beneath the attention of real men; 
it is not all of shooting to shoot, nor of fishing 
to fish. And let no bull-necked young son 
of Anak run away with the idea that I am too 
“ladylike” in my views, or a gentle, old book- 


asserted 
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wise prattler. Of the tribe of Anak I have 
learned a little—that is all. 


One of the most satisfying of a sportsman’s 
accomplishments is skill with a pencil, next 
to it, perhaps, skill as a taxidermist. While 
we, of course, cannot all be clever artists, 
most of us, if we took a little trouble, might 
become fairly good taxidermists. There is 
no mystery about taxidermy, nor for ordinary 
work is there any great difficulty. If a stu- 
dent went no further than the rudimentary 
stage of properly taking off and preserving 
small skins, he would never regret the time 
so spent Half a dozen lessons at most are 
enough, the expense is trifling, while the 
knowledge may some day prove of great 
value. Many a beautiful and perhaps very valu- 
able specimen has been lost because no mem- 
ber of a camping party understood the simple 
process of skinning and preserving. It is an 
excellent plan, when going upon an extended 
trip to carry a small case for possible prizes. 
My own contains a box of arsenic, a roll of 
batting, a sharp knife, a spool of strong thread, 
a paper of coarse needles and a few sheets of 
wrapping paper. With this simple outfit it 
is possible to save the skin of any game bird, 
small mammal, or even a head. An hour or 
so of trouble in camp may preserve something 
which will prove a lasting pleasure, and pos- 
sibly an invaluable contribution to science. 
The outfit is so small and light that it may 
be taken anywhere without too great incon- 
venience. 


Tue general verdict anent the setter and 
pointer classes at the Westminster show ap- 
pears to be that the average quality was con- 


siderably below the usual high standard. This 
is of grezt interest to sportsmen, and they 
need not seek far for the cause. Indiscrimi- 
has caused a natural loss of 
In the first place, the field trials put 
a premium upon whirlwind speed for a briefly 
sustained effort. To meet this the trainers 
seek for sprinters, and naturally enough the 
breeders strive to turn out fliers—anything 


nate mating 


“c type.” 


that will go like the wind is a possible winner. 
As a result, we find all sorts and conditions of 
dogs, lathy, weedy, any old sort, so long as it 
can sprint. Once a winner, then to the stud 
to rake in a big service fee. It does not matter 
what this dog looks like; type is forgotten. 
He’s a winner—we love a winner—let us breed 
to him and get other winners. A man three 
States away has a fine bitch, he reads about 
the winner, and he sends the bitch along. He 
has never seen the dog, knows nothing of his 


The Game Field 


conformation, or faults, and like as not t! 
bitch has some of those very faults hersc!{ 
Result—puppies with the faults of the paren 
exaggerated. A wiser selection might ha 
produced one or two high-class puppies, as wi 
mating tends to correct faults upon either si: 
Two snipey parents are very apt to produ 
snipes. It’s their type and the blend of t 
blood intensifies it. If two genuine sni| 
begat curlew, or sandhill cranes, or birds 
Paradise, a pedigree, or a past clearly wou 
require ventilation Like begets like, and 
is much easier to fall away from a standa 
than to approach it. Animals faulty in co 
formation frequently are crackajacks in t! 
field, but they rarely produce choice puppi 
On the other hand, animals nearly perfect 
type may be and should be grand field do¢g-, 
and capable of perpetuating their beauty ai 
hunting qualities. A handsome, good dog 
a deal better than a homely racing machir 
but to keep up the quality we must have 
standard, the more beautiful the type t/ 
better, and we must also have judges who wi!!! 
judge according to the recognized standari, 
and not by personal fancy or a prejudice in 
favor of certain strains. 


Rerorrs from New England go to show that 
the attempted naturalization of the caper- 
cailzie has proved a failure. This is to be 
regretted, for truly it is the king of all grouse 
and a beautiful creature withal. At first 
glance portions of New England would appear 
to be as like the native haunts of the big fellow 
as could well be; yet, with all his northern 
robustness, he has not withstood the trans- 
planting. Something must be the matter with 
the food, the air, or the natives. If the trouble 
be with the latter, the case is not hopeless, but 
if natural conditions are unfavorable, we shall 
at least have learned something. While all 
naturalists would welcome the capercailzie as 
a grand addition to our feathered game, his 
value as a sporting factor is problematical. 
He would never do for the gun, and stalking 
him with the rifle, sport though it be, would 
hardly appeal to any but the dyed-in-the-wool 
still hunters, or our citizens of Norse blood 
The Swedish black game, however, seems to 
do well enough in New England. Imported 
birds are reported to have bred there, and i! 
is quite possible that this beautiful grous: 
may yet become common in the north country. 
Western sharp-tailed grouse do not thrive 
there. I suspect the native knows why. 
Mongolian pheasants, too, appear to find 
something wrong down East. 
E. W, Sanpys. 





BICYCLING 


As a result of the decision of a city magis- 
4 trate that, according to the legal in- 
terpretation of the bell ordinance, bicycle 
riders need not carry them, some very un- 
desirable conditions are likely to follow. The 
outdoor season is now in full evidence, and it 
is natural to expect that the reckless, care- 
less element, which is always a menace to 
pedestrians, will take advantage of this in- 
terpretation, and become a very disagreeable 
fsctor. The enforcement of a _ regulation 
compelling riders to carry bells is in no sense a 
hardship. This reconstruction of the ordi- 
nance which will allow a bicyclist to be within 
the pale of the law if he give notice of his ap- 
proach by bell, whistle, or in fact a verbal 
“Holloa !” or “look out!” is granting riders 
entirely too much scope. Experience with the 
reckless class of wheelmen has proven in the 
past that rigid rules must be enforced in 
order to maintain discipline on the public 
highways. The general public is accustomed 
to the bicycle bell. To-day the ring is fa- 
miliar, indicating readily the approach of a 
rider. The bicycle horn makes an objection- 
able noise, while the wild “look out” cry 
of a rider close upon a pedestrian, or worse, at 
a street crossing, will startle and affright peo- 
ple. The bicycle bell is essential. It has 
taken a very important position in the equip- 
ment of bicyclists:and its use should be made 
mandatory. It seems singular that the advo- 
cates of cycling are forced to make such great 
efforts to secure some small but needful legisla- 
tion at times, while the lawmakers, without 
request, grant such unsolicited and somewhat 
harmful privileges. No careful rider objects 
to carrying a bell. A small gong is in no sense 
in the way when attached to a wheel, and its 
usefulness cannot be disputed. 


Tue wisdom of forming a life membership 
class in the League of American Wheelmen is 
decidedly questionable, and its success is ex- 


tremely doubtful. The regular membership 
fees are very nominal, and the suggestion to 
create a life membership class at a cost of $10 
seems ill advised. This project, which is 
probably destined to be passed by the Asso- 
ciation, shows the glaring need of funds. 
Decrease in membership in the past few years 
has reduced the League’s finances alarmingly. 
Life membership at $10 may prove alluring 
to a great number of the rank and file of the 
riders who follow the destiny of the organiza- 
tion closely, and they may think they are 
benefitting the association, but in the not 
distant future the L. A. W. may find itself 


compelled to carry and provide for a large life 
membership contingency, who will be pro- 
viding no financial support whatever to the 
current expenses of the organization. 


A RETURN Of the trade to the support of bi- 
cycle racing means a revival of racing teams; 
the reopening of tracks, and the general pro- 
motion of tournaments. The American Bi- 
cycle Company has decided to appropriate a 
fund for the advancement of cycle racing and 
will maintain professional teams throughout 
the circuit of meets to be held this summer 
and autumn. The movement, if confined to 
the professional class exclusively, will, without 
doubt, work to the interests of the trade. In 
order to maintain purity among the ama- 
teurs greater vigilance will have to be exer- 
cised, for the appearance of this paid ele- 
ment will have an important bearing on 
racing When bicycle racing was 
at its hight in former years, the trade en- 
The introduction of 
trade interests into the sport must be accepted 


matters, 
joyed great prosperity. 


as a movement that can work either consid- 
erable harm or great benefit. If the Na- 
tional Cycling Association sees fit to main- 
tain the proper jurisdiction over the trade 
teams, and tolerate no infraction of rules, 
the innovation may be a great 
One cannot forget, however, the scandals at- 
tendant on the past history of trade repre- 
sentatives’ races. 


success. 


Bieycre tourists planning trips for this sea- 
son will act wisely in consulting the routes 
available to them to Buffalo. From nearly 
all sections the run takes in some most inter- 
esting points; passes through delightful coun- 
try, and has the advantage of continuous good 
riding. All roads will lead to Buffalo this 
year, with the Exposition as an attraction. 
The average competent roadster who can un- 
dertake and carry through a good continuous 
trip will have a direct advantage in visiting 
the fair awheel. It is not unlikely that some 
large touring parties will be organized for it. 

Riders who have ventured on outings into 
the country this spring report that the road 
conditions in New Jersey and on Long Island 
The popular resorts of the 
riders outside of the city limits are resuming 
their accustomed activity. What a change in 
life’s conditions the bicycle has effected! and 
its touring advantages have only begun to 
be recognized. 


are excellent. 


WALTER J. MASTERSON. 





GUNNERY 


THE A, B, C OF ‘MARKSMANSHIP—II. 


N the February number of this magazine 
I promised to say something about fit- 
ting up a .22, and how to shoot straight with 
it. On no account buy a secondhand rifle 
unless the bore is absolutely spotless and has 
not been emeried out. A .22 is very sensi- 
tive to rust, and will lead badly if pitted. 
There is no cure for a pitted rifle barrel. Fit 
your rifle with Lyman The rear 
sight should have a detachable eye-cup, for 
deliberate target practice. But for hunting, 
or quick-firing practice, remove the eye-cup 
and use only the large aperture. The front 
sight should be a small ivory bead. 

Get a gunsmith to let down your trigger- 
pull to one pound, or even Tess. Be sure 
that the pull-off is sharp and positive. A 
creeping trigger (one that drags a little, then 
sticks, then goes off unexpectedly) is a thing 
of evil. Men who insist upon a three-pound 
trigger-pull do not, as a rule, know what 
fine marksmanship is. I was amused by a 
very pleasant letter from Mexico commenting 
on my February article, in which the writer, 
who has just started a .22 club, asks for a 
sample of the tacks that I spoke of driving at 
fifty feet. He says he can find none large 
enough in Old Mexico. To him, and other 
sceptics, I would say that it is no uncommon 
feat, among riflemen who are really expert, 
to drive a common carpet tack in the center 
of the bullseye three, four, or five times con- 
secutively at fifty feet with a .22, shooting 
offhand. But this is not done with open 
sights, nor with a three-pound trigger-pull. 

Lyman sights, and a light trigger, are as 
advantageous in the field as they are in tar- 
get shooting (though on a repeater the pull 
should not be less than one and a half pounds). 
The men who never miss their deer, etc., 
ete., with buckhorn sights and hard trigger, 
invariably fall down when matched against 
the Lyman and light trigger men at targets. 
Why? Because they can shoot straighter in 
the woods than at targets? The 
man does not live who can shoot straighter 
at a running deer than he can at a stationary 
bullseye planted in the best light, at a meas- 
ured distance for which his gun is sighted. 
These hunters who ‘ 


sights. 


Nonsense. 


‘never miss in the woods’”’ 


have an exaggerated idea of their own prowess. 
The truth is that they may be good hunters, 


and get their game by supe:ior woodcraft, 
and they may be better snap-shots than the 
average; but they are not good all-rouni 
shots, and their advice on sights, triggers, 
guns and ammunition, is usually worthles: 
If they tried to shoot guns rigged as I hay» 
described, they would fail miserably at first, 
because they are not used to such things 
but if they persevered, they would soon fini 
their marksmanship improved fifty per cen‘. 


REST SHOOTING. 


Now for some more heterodoxy. Begi 
your practice by shooting from muzzle-anc 
elbow rest, instead of offhand. Many. oli 
hunters will sneer at this. “Go into th 
woods,” they will say, “and learn to hit liy 
ing objects; target shooting is bosh.” Well 
if you follow their advice the result will | 
simply this: it will take you twice as long t 
become a good shot as it would if you bega: 
at paper targets, over known distances, shoot 
ing first from rest. In the former case you 
will not know why you missed; in the latter 
case you will know every time what is the 
matter. 

There are two reasons for beginning from 
rest. In the first place, your sights must be 
truly aligned, and regulated “to a knock- 
down”? for different distances. An expert can 
do this offhand; but you cannot. Secondly, 
if you begin with offhand shooting, your at- 
tention will be fixed upon the wobbling front 
sight, and, in straining to hold more steadily, 
you will neglect the most important two 
things in rifle shooting, namely: 1. Command 
of the trigger. 2. Avoidance of flinching. No 
man can hold a rifle absolutely still, when 
aiming offhand.* The front sight will wobble 
up and down, and across the bull at different 
angles, in spite of one’s best efforts to be 
steady. Command of the trigger means the 
ability to fire at the exact instant that the 
sight touches the mark, and before it has 
swung past it. 

As for flinching: I faney you laugh at the 
idea of anyone flinching from a .22. It is 
human to flinch, even when snapping an empt\ 
gun. Your eye fears injury, and must be 
trained to ignore the fall of the hammer 
Every beginner flinches. I do not mean that 
you will shut both eyes and try to jump out 


* When shooting a heavy target rifle from the “hip rest’’ position (left hip thrown out, left elbow restin 
upon it, trigger-guard and forearm of rifle resting upon extended thumb and fingers, weight of body thrown 


upon right leg) there comes a time now and then, in every expert’s experience, when he can “hold like a dead 
man here is no perceptible movement of the front sight. notwithstanding that a wobble of 1/100 inch at the 


muzzle would be detected by his eye. 


The chief difficulty then is to release the trigger; for the marksman’s 


whole body is ‘‘frozen.” This motionless condition may last two or three seconds. I do not think that it is ever 


experienced when shooting with arm extended. 
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of your skin; but I do mean that at the very 
instant of drawing trigger you will blink, or 
give a little nervous start, probably both. 
The shiver may be so trifling that you are 
unconscious of it, but a trained marksman 
sianding behind you would see it. No mat- 
ter how trifling that flinch may be, it is fatal 
t) accuracy. You must conquer it. The 
easiest way to do so is described below; but, 
in any case it is hard to overcome. Before 
proceeding, I will say that rest shooting is 

‘t so easy as it looks. Matches have been 
shot from rest for $5,000.00 ‘a side. 


HOW TO DO IT. 


} $nqamn at a very short range—say fifty feet. 
The best target is a round black bullseye on a 
white background. For fifty feet the bullseye 
should be of one inch diameter; for one hundred 
fect, two inches; and so on, adding an inch of 
diameter for every fifty feet. A smaller bulls- 
eye strains the eye when a long series of shots 
is fired, and it is more likely to blur, appearing 
like a mere spot without outline, upon which 
you cannot aim accurately. In rest shooting 
it is essential that your elbows, as well as the 
muzzle of the rifle, should rest firmly upon 
rigid support. For the purpose in 
hand, a pile of heavy books on a stiff table 
will do very well. Sit quartering toward 
the target. Adjust the books so that, when 
both elbows are on the table, and the rifle 
is aligned on the target, you will be in a 
comfortable position, without consciously 
craning or bending your neck. Then bring 
the butt of the rifle firmly against the hollow 
between biceps and shoulder. It is a mistake 
to hold the rifle squarely against the shoulder, 
as you would a shotgun, unless you are using 
one that recoils heavily. Bring the rear sight 
within an inch of your eye. Don’t'be afraid 
of it. Most beginners back off three or four 
inches; then they cannot see clearly. 
if you see “all outdoors”’ through the aper- 
ture, that is just as it should be. It is the chief 
advantage of an aperture sight that you can 
see all around the target. Do not try to 
center your eye in the aperture. Your eye 
will do that itself, instinctively; so pay no 
attention to the rear sight at all. That gives 
you one less thing to worry about. Now aim so 
that the bead of the front sight barely touches 
the extreme lower edge of the bullseye (a 
rileman would say, “Aim at 6 o’clock,” as 
though the bullseye were a clock-dial). Be 
careful not to cant the gun to one side, for that 
would affect its elevation. Draw a medium 
breath, and hold it. Don’t be in a hurry. 
“Hurry is the parent of flurry.”” When you 


some 


Now 
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can hold steadily on exactly the right spot, 
press (do not jerk) the trigger steadily until 
the rifle is discharged, and continue for a second 
to hold accurately on the bullseye, as though 
you were still aiming. -If practicable, I would 
print this advice in letters an inch high; for 
it is the secret of rapid progress in marks- 
manship. It tells you to a certainty where 
the rifle was when it went off. It catches 
you in flinching. It shows whether you 
blinked, swung, or dropped the muzzle. It 
enables you to call your shots. Calling a 
shot means that the rifleman knows just 
where his bullet has struck, and can announce 
its location before the shot is spotted through 
a glass or signaled from the target. On the 
range I have often seen men call their shots 
within an inch or two of where they actually 
struck two hundred yards away. I have seen 
them do this, not once nor twice, but half a 
dozen times in succession; and I have often 
done it myself. This was when shooting 
offhand. If you can call your shots with 
precision, you are already a marksman, even 
though many of the shots be wild. 

Do not imagine that this rest shooting at 
fifty feet is child’s play. It is as important to 
you as shooting elephants. You must learn 
one thing at a time, and learn it well; and 
rest shooting enables you to concentrate your 
attention upon that one thing; whereas if you 
began with offhand shooting in the open, at 
unknown distances, and all that, your mind 
would be diverted from one thing to another, 
you would often blame a wild shot upon the 
wrong factor, and you would learn slowly 
indeed. Shooting with a .22-at fifty feet 
precisely the same principle as 
shooting ten miles with a cannon, save that 
atmospheric influences may be disregarded. 


involves 


“SIGHTING UP.” 


iG is probable that your rifle is not correctly 


sighted. It may shoot to the right or left; too 
high, or too low. Pay no attention to this for 
the time being. Just shoot for a group. When 
you can place ten consecutive shots in a group 
no larger than a nickel, from rest at fifty feet, 
you may “sight up”’ your rifle. If the gun 
shoots too high, lower the rear sight; if too 
low, raise it. If it shoots to the right, drive 
the front sight a little to the right, and test 
again. Or, if the front sight is properly 
centered on the barrel, as it usually is when 
it comes from the factory, and still you shoot 
to one side, straighten the rear sight by un- 
screwing it a little from the tang and inserting 
a narrow slip of cardboard under that side of 
the base which is opposite to the direction in 
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which the gun shoots. Remember this: if 
your gun shoots to one side of the mark, 
either, 1, shift the front sight in the direction 
that the gun is shooting; or 2, tilt the rear 
sight in the opposite direction. 

Having practiced rest shooting until you can 
shoot with confidence, fix up a rest on some out- 
door range that is fairly level for one hundred 
yards, and has a sufficient backstop. Measure 
off (do not pace) twenty-five yards, fifty yards, 
seventy-five yards, and one hundred yards, and 
drive a peg at each. Now sight up your rifle ac- 
curately for each of these distances, on bullseyes 
of one and a half, three, four and one-half and 
six inches diameter, respectively. When sat- 
isfied that you are correct at the first range, 
mark the elevation on the stem of the rear 
sight by scratching it with a knife. Then do 
the same at the other ranges. If your Lyman 
will screw down below the twenty-five yard 


For the Sportsman’s Library 


point, withdraw the stem, and insert the littl: 
pin that comes with it in the small hole at 
bottom of stem. Then file off this pin unti! 
it is of such length that, when the stem i, 
replaced, you cannot screw it down below 
the twenty-five yard elevation. Twenty-fiv: 
yards is the best “point-blank” for a .22, a 
the cartridge has a high trajectory. 

To understand the meaning of that wor 
trajectory, shoot a group at twenty-five yard 
with the sight set for fifty, and note hoy 
much too high the group is. Then shoot 
group at seventy-five yards, with sight s 
for fifty, and note how much too low it i: 
Continue this at the other ranges. This i 
information of the utmost importance to « 
hunter; and it can only be learned, for a give: 
rifle, by actual tests. 

In a final letter I will say something abou 
offhand shooting, and hunting small game. 

Horace Kepuart, 
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Riders of Many Lands. By Theodore Ay- 


rault Dodge, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel U. 8. . 


Army. Illustrated with numerous drawings 
by Frederic Remington, and from photographs 
of Oriental subjects. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
gerne many other qualifications which 
Col. Dodge has for describing “ Riders of 
Many Lands,” he has himself put a girdle round 
the world on horseback, ridden with all kinds 
and conditions of men, from Mexican vaqueros to 
Arab sheiks; thrown his leg across every spe- 
cies of mount, from a bronco to a bridle bul- 
lock, and discussed horse lore in the great 
marts of Europe and on the Syrian desert. 
Moreover, he has the happy knack of commu- 
nicating to his readers vivid scenic impressions 
no less than sound conclusions based on actual 
knowledge. No phase of horsemanship but 
adds some new point to the sum of his, and his 
reader’s knowledge of the horse, and its man- 
under saddle. “Riders of Many 
Lands” has had readers in many lands, as the 
call for another edition testifies. The illustra- 
tions by Frederic Remington, are numerous and 
it need scarcely be said, are worthy of the text. 
The Mushroom Book. A popular guide to 
the identification and study of our commoner 
fungi, with special emphasis on the edible 
varieties, by Nina L. Marshall. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Sportsmen afield who feel tempted to add 
to their fare the mushroom and other fungi 
would do well to make themselves acquainted 


agement 


with the facts and illustrations in this book 
which enable one with 
tainty to distinguish those which are edibl: 
from those which are poisonous. The descrip- 
tions are in the main scientific, with abundant 


almost absolute cer 


drawings and beautifully colored photographs; 
but woven into the text is the valuable infor- 
mation which will assure the sportsman in the 
woods and fields from any danger from mis- 
takes; and the poisonous fungi are very deadly. 


The Game of Squash By Eustace Miles, 
M.A. J. F. Taylor & Co. 
Ir is fortunate that the first book of instruc- 
tion on the game of Squash should come from 
the pen of its introducer into this country. 
He has given a thorough explanation of the 
game and all that is needful to play it, with 
diagrams and illustrations. 

The Woodpeckers. By Fannie Hardy Eck- 
strom, with colored illustrations by Louis <A. 
Fuertes. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Ox the theory that it is better to know 
one thing well than to know superficially many 
things, this work on the woodpecker is to be 


commended. It is thoréugh. When you have 
mastered it you have read a plain, pleasantly 
told, yet scientifically accurate story of the 
woodpeckers of America, their habits, their 
homes and their life; not a detail seems miss- 
ing, and the colored illustrations by Mr. 
Fuertes add a life-like beauty to the book. 





THE HARNESS HORSE 


7" Seaside Trotting Meeting to be held 
this summer at Brighton Beach Track 
meets with approval from all sides. Asa matter 
of fact none of the (thoroughbred) racing asso- 
ciations utilizes the full number of racing days 
allotted to it by the Jockey Club, and it would 
be perfectly practical to inaugurate a series of 

‘) trotting meetings at Brighton, Gravesend 
and Morris Park, while Sheepshead Bay could 
also afford a grass mile course and a larger 
track for longer dash races. The preliminary 
work of preparing the courses need not be 
either expensive or difficult, and New York 
could then enjoy a regular metropolitan circuit 
of several weeks consecutive trotting, just as 
is now the case with racing. Overtures were 
made some years ago to the Gravesend manage- 
ment for the use of its track for a trotting 
meeting, but nothing came of it. Empire 
Park will never answer as a race course—it is 
inaccessible; the stand directly faces the sun, 
and is almost untenable after one o’clock, 
while the afternoon haze obscures all objects 
on the backstretch; and the stables and other 
arrangements are not practical—but our older 
courses can (and should) furnish ample accom- 
modations for both sports. 

If a big genuine old country fair was held 
at Morris Park it should result in a tremendous 
popular success; and the plant has now all 
necessary ground room, stabling, stands and 
other buildings for the purpose, while its ac- 
cessibility by rail and roads is easy. There 
are thousands and thousands of people in 
and near New York who have never attended 
such an exhibition, and a combined fair, 
cattle, horse and agricultural show of two 
weeks during the fall should prove a bonanza, 
especially with the trotting accessories. 

Apropos of the erying need for originality 
and reform in American trotting methods, 
Mr. Murray Howe has evolved a curious and 
complicated plan of racing which will be tried 
at Memphis, Tenn., this year. All races are 
limited to three heats; first heat, one mile; 
second heat, one and one-eighth miles; third 
heat, halfa mile. Winners of first three places 
in first heat get 34 per cent. of the purse; of 
same places in second heat, get 46 per cent.; of 
same places in third heat get 20 per cent., and 
the horse that wins the most money wins the 
race. Just what good this extraordinary 
scheme is expected to accomplish is not evi- 
dent, but it is very doubtful if any such method 
will satisfy; while no good can be done by 
subdividing the distances; catering to the 
sprinters, and yet not helping the real long 


distance horses by making the field “go a 
route.” One additional furlong amounts to 
nothing—every field that gets the word goes 
a mile and an eighth at speed now. No race 
track visitors want to be bothered with sums 
in arithmetic as to winners and amounts, and 
all that. They desire quick results, definitely 
and honestly decided; and until the Associa- 
tions provide such contests, and as long as they 
listen to outlandish schemes, which dodge the 
main issue, they must continue to lose time, 
money and reputation, 

. 

T HE annual coaching season is in full swing, 
but we do not seem to be able to render 
coaching genuinely or generally popular in 
America. The reasons are evident. Pas- 
sengers upon a route which is run to a private 
club house do not feel comfortable in their 
quasi-membership, while local road houses 
hardly furnish attractive termini; again the 
average man cannot give up a whole day to 
such a trip, and the average woman will not 
go alone. Prices are too high also, and the 
vehicies are “ public”’ in name only, and hardly 
in fact. New York is sadly handicapped by 
its lack of accessible and picturesque drives, 
and few people care to frequently patronize 
coaches running over dusty and monotonous 
thoroughfares. 

The true sporting spirit is not making the 
advance in America that one would expect 
from the vast increase in our national wealth, 
and the existence in consequence of what is 
really a leisure class. 


American horsemen have generally no idea 
what an extraordinary showing our harness 
horses are making in the show rings of England 
and other countries, or how successfully many 
a nag esteemed hardly up to exhibition form 
here, has met with frequent and regular suc- 


cess over there. It is said that not a few of 
these emigrants are now provided with good 
home-made (and hand-made) pedigrees, and 
are proudly pointed out as native products. 
What a wonderfully versatile beast is our 
trotting bred horse! On the track, or lapped 
in heavy leather; on the bridle path, or over 
a country; before the children’s trap or on the 
polo field; as a public slave, or as a military 
necessity—you can’t put him wrong and he 
always rises to the occasion, be it what it will, 
and Alaska and South Africa with all the inter- 
vening points, testify to his merits and extol 
his virtues. 
F, M. Ware. 





YACHTING 


HILE no positive announcements have 
been made of the launching dates for the 
three great yachts now building for the America 
Cup racing, it is probable that all will go into 
the water about the same time, April 20. From 
what is known of their progress, they will be 
fully up to the launching stage by that time, 
and the tides will serve at Boston and Bristol, 
giving plenty of water. The latest news about 
Shamrock II, says she will be launched inside 
of a pontoon built about her, the depth of water 
off the Denny yard being insufficient for her 
great draft, and the attempts at dredging to 
the full depth having failed through the nature 
of the bottom. Thus encased, she can be safely 
floated in a moderate depth of water, the pon- 
toon being removed after she is towed to deep 
water. This method has the advantage of 
screening the under-water body from curious 
eyes, and it is quite likely that the yacht will 
not be seen out of water until she is docked at 
the Erie Basin, Brooklyn, in July. The most 
important statement yet made about her is that 
she will carry a single pole mast in place of the 
lower mast and separate topmast, heretofore 
universally used on all large yachts. The mast 
will be 148 feet from heel to truck, a tapering 
tube of nickel steel plates. This will give a 
stronger, lighter and more effective spar, so 
long as the weather does not call for the housing 
of the topmast, a rare occurrence in cup racing 
off Sandy Hook. 


| HE construction of the Belmont syndicate 
boat Constitution, is now well known, and 
In Vigilant, 


presents some striking novelties. 
Defender and Columbia, the ordinary metal con- 
struction was used, a series of ribs or frames all 
approximately of the same size, each extending 
from keel to deck and spaced about twenty 
inches apart; the plating on the outside, a few 
longitudinal stringers, and a large number of 
diagonal braces completing the structure. In 
the new boat a series of web frames is used, 
these being practically solid bulkheads of 
sheet steel, with the centers cut out, leaving 
a rim of a foot wide. These web 
frames are spaced eighty inches apart, each 
being attached by the usual steel angles to 
the outer plating, and also reinforced by a light 
Between these 


about 


angle around its inner edge. 
frames are three of the usual angle frames, 
spaced twenty inches apart, and reaching from 
the keel up to the lower part of the flat of the 
bottom, where they stop. The bottom and 


sides above this point in the long spaces | 
tween the web frames are stiffened by a seri 
of longitudinal stringers running the full cis 
tance from bow to stern, and spaced aby 
twenty-three inches apart. The hull plates 
Tobin bronze are about forty-eight inches w 
there being seven strakes on each side. 1 
deck will be of steel plate. This system pri 
ises a further material reduction of weight « 
Columbia, with such rigidity of structure 
was conspicuously lacking in the Herres! 
seventy-footers of last year. The lead kee! is 
in one solid casting outside the hull, as in 
older boats. Nothing is yet known of 
model except that it is an improved Colum 
there being probably no radical departure. 


Tue Crowninshield-Lawson boat follows ‘he 
usual system of construction as far as frames 
and plating are concerned, but she will be 
stiffened inside by a liberal use of diagoia 
braces of hollow tubing, in the form of a con- 
tinuous vertical fore-and-aft truss from end to 
end, and also of transverse bracing on tlie 
frames to effect the same end as the web 
frames of the Herreshoff boat. Her deck «iso 
will be of metal, steel and aluminum. ‘The 
construction presents one novelty, the kee! is 
a hollow trough of cast bronze, to which the 
garboard strakes and the heels of the frames 
are riveted, the lead in the form of pigs being 
stowed as closely as possible in this trough, 
and then fine shot being poured in to fill all in- 
terstices. It is expected that Independence will 
require about seventy-five 
pared with about ninety tons in the Her- 
reshoff boat. 
easily varied on trial. 
ably have the same pole mast rig as Shum- 
rock II., one of wood being now made and 


tons as com- 
The amount of ballast can be 
The yacht will prob- 


another of steel being in preparation. She will 
enjoy the distinction of having two rudders, 
though not using both at the same time. A 
rudder of the ordinary form and construction 
hinged to the sternpost, will be fitted, and 
in addition a spade-shaped balance rudder 
with the blade raking aft will be fitted in a 
separate rudder tube about the after end of the 
water line. Each is made of a cast bronze 
frame covered with sheet bronze. There .is 
some doubt as to the strength and also the 
steering of the balance rudder, so the ordinary 
one will be provided in case the first experiment 
fails. 
W. P. STEPHENS 





THE KENNEL 


THE DOG SHOW AT BOSTON. 


“HE Seventeenth Annual Show of the 
New England Kennel Club, held in the 
‘hanies’ Building, Boston, April 2d-6th; 
as a show of dogs a grand one. The quality 
. certainly high class and the entries heavy, 
being benched, representing 1038 entries, 
as ugainst 398 in 1898, 679 in 1899 and 655 
Jast year. An innovation in the management 
whereby certain classes were judged at certain 
hours on each day, and the judging extended 
over the whole four days, was a cause of 
great’ dissatisfaction to exhibitors. Dogs 
judged on the later days were unfairly handi- 
capped by the effect of two, three, and even 
four days of previous confinement and show 
worry, and dogs judged in the evening were, 
especially where color of the coat entered as 
a factor, judged at a disadvantage. The 
laudable desire of the managements of all 
other shows has been to have the classes 
judged as soon as possible, in order that the 
public might satisfy its natural curiosity to 
study the winners, and purchasers might have 
the longest opportunity to make their selec- 
tions from dogs that had been marked with 
authoritative approval. The only difficulty 
hitherto has been to carry out the judging 
sufficiently quickly. Boston has taken a de- 
liberate step backward by increasing difficul- 
ties. 


As to the dogs there seemed to be a marked 
improvement in all the breeds over previous 
years except in setters, and in one or two of 


the other breeds. In fact, it seems as if the 
setter as a show dog is on the downward 
track, and way down too. He must be rescued 
soon or there will be nothing to rescue. It 
was greatly to be regretted that Col. J. E. 
Thayer, of Lancaster, Mass., did not show his 
fine kennel of deerhounds. There was, how- 
ever, a more than good specimen from Penn- 
sylvania. Wolfhounds were well represented 
in number, and the Engtsh greyhound class, 
though there were but few, was far and away 
the best that has been seen in six years. Mas- 
tiffs and bloodhounds were greatly improved 
both in number and quality, though Mr. 
Sheubrooke’s kennel of St. Bernards was 
greatly missed. Great Danes were well repre- 
sented in quality by the Montebello Kennels 
and by those belonging to Mrs. Sellers, of 
Philadelphia. Foxhounds were twenty-three, 
against eleven of last year, a great compliment 
to the judge, Mr. McGregor. Pointers and 


setters about the same as previous years, both 
in quality and number. Sporting spaniels 
were out in full force with Mr. H. K. Blood- 
good’s Mepals Enid at the head of the cocker 
spaniel classes. Some of the finest specimens 
of collies in the country were on exhibition, 
Parkhill Galopin, Emerald Eclipse, Old Hall 
Victoria and Champion Heather Mint among 
the notables. Poodles were perhaps a bit 
better than those of last year while the Old 
English sheepdogs were the same. Dalmatians 
showed an improvement in number only, most 
of them being all wrong in markings. English 
bulldogs were a grand lot with such specimens 
as Rodney Stone, Katerfelto, Lady Dockleaf 
and True Type to keep the judge busy. Bull 
terriers were a nice lot throughout. With the 
exception of Mr. Joseph A. Laurin’s recent 
importation, Dumbarton Lass, the Airedales 
were not as well represented as was expected. 
French bulldogs were greater in number and 
finer in quality than last year. 


Tue Boston terrier was certainly the fea- 
ture of the show, with only a few short of 
two hundred entries; a wonderful circumstance 
considering the breed was recognized by the 
American Kennel Club, the governing body 
in this country, only a few years ago. There 
were some rare good ones among them and 
some sales made at long prices. Dachshunds 
and beagles were about the same in number 
as last year. Fox terriers were fewer in num- 
ber, but among them were some very good 
little chaps. Irish terriers were more numer- 
ous than last year, and some rare ones were 
put down in great shape for Mr. W. W. Caswell 
to judge. Although the number of Scottish 
terriers this year was the same as last, the 
quality was in many respects better. Recent 
importations have had much to do with the 
appearance of the exhibit. Some new Welsh 
terriers have.made their appearance and if 
all goes well, one of them, Mr. J. F. Denton’s 
Mostyn Cymro, may, some day, make a bold 
bid for the special prize for “best terrier in 
the show.” In Pomeranians there was a de- 
cided improvement in number, quality and 
type. The toy spaniels seem to be growing 
greatly in favor and new faces are constantly 
being brought out to please the admirers of 
these little .féllows. 

The catalogue was well printed and very 
tastefully gotten up. Taken as a whole, the 
show was a great success in point of dogs and 
attendance. 

H. W. Hunrtineron. 





GOLF 


THE PAST WINTER'S 


V ITH the exception of Garden City, Lake- 

wood and Atlantic City, little golf has 
been indulged in on the prominent courses. 
In fact most of them were closed for the greater 
part of the winter season. Green committees 
are beginning to appreciate the great benefit 
their courses obtain by a complete rest, and 
it is only a question of time when this closing 
down will be general on inland courses. Some 
of the links closed this winter have in former 
years remained open all the year, using tem- 
porary putting greens during winter play. But 
nowadays the game demands a_ good fair 
green, as well as good putting greens, and this 
is impossible unless the course is closed at least 
Furthermore, putting 
on those so-called temporary greens is not 
calculated to improve play, or for that matter, 
the player’s temper; accuracy giving place to 
As for the fair green on 
inland courses during winter, the surface is 
either frozen hard or is too soft and muddy. 


for several months. 


mere guess work. 


If you are playing under the former conditions 
the putter will be your favorite club, and if 
under the latter, the niblick will be found 
indispensable. This is why so many golfers, 
with whom time is no object, hie themselves 
to the sunny South to hunt the silver cup; 
there, every day, is a tournament with prizes 
galore; should you fail to land a cup, at least 
the certainty of an “honorable 
mention” in the leading dailies! 


always is 


Now that Lakewood has again set the ball 
a-rolling, May promises to be a busy month. 
First of all there is the Inter-city match be- 
New York Philadelphia. This 
fixture which will be played at Philadelphia 
May 4th has become an important annual 
event, and while in former matches the New 
York team has won, yet the margin of holes 
has never been such as to warrant the belief 
that Philadelphia will again go under. At 
the last meeting between the teams, singles 
were played in the morning and four-ball four- 
This new feature was 


tween and 


somes in the afternoon. 
voted a distinct success, and in all probability 
will be followed this year. 


Tue fifth annual Intercollegiate champion- 
ship will begin at the Atlantic City Country 
Club on the 7th, a wise choice, for there, in the 
autumn, will be held the national champion- 
ship, and as a great many of the ’varsity men 
will participate in the latter event, the Inter- 
collegiate will make an excellent preliminary 
canter. There have been three open tourna- 


PLAY 


ments at Atlantic City, and each time wit!» 
an excellent field of starters,yet only once h: 

85 been beaten, and that by an 83. The cour: 

is by no means easy and requires long an! 
straight play. 


May 22d will see the start of the third annu:! 
championship of the Metropolitan Golf Ass: 
ciation. This event is second only in impo: 
ance to the National, and it may be further 
stated that the M. G. A. has furnished t! 
amateur champion of the United States for 
the last three years. Members of clubs in t! 
M. G. A. who are rated at a handicap of 10 
under are eligible to tee off in the qualifyi:z 
round. The handicaps are decided on 
player’s average game, and to put the limit at 
10 is, I consider, too high. There is absolute 
no chance of a player, requiring a half-strol.. 
from the scratch men, going through a tourn 
ment and winning the championship. After 
a careful inspection, the committee chos: 
to select a course for this year’s championshi)) 
expressed themselves in favor of the Apawamis 
Club at Rye. 
popular selection. 


This has proved to be a very 
The links 
longest in the country and conveniently situ- 
ated to New York. The club has done wonders 
in the short time at its disposal, and no stone 
is being left unturned to have the course in the 
best of shape for the championship. Mr. 
Walter J. Travis, the present champion, will 
be on hand to defend his title and that he will 
be a hard nut to crack is evidenced by his 


is one of t} 


trip South this winter, and by his recent per- 
formance at Lakewood. 


Whirn the general improvement of putting 
greens and their increase in size, the wooden 
putter will be found an excellent club for 


approach-putts. When properly handled it 
is the deadliest of clubs. Occasionally players 
may be seen using this club on one or two 
courses around New York, but the practice 
is not at all general. On many of the courses 
in the West, however, it is a favorite club, but 
then, the average western course is in better 
condition than those in the East. The wooden 
putter has not escaped the eye of the inventive 
mind and the very latest in clubs is the alum- 
inum putter. This is an aluminum 
weighted with lead, and looks exactly in shape 
as the wooden club. The striking face is of 
wood-fibre. What the inventor claims for 
his club I do not know, but if results prove 
anything, they are in favor of the old wooden 
putter. Finptay 8. Doveras. 


head 
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